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Art. I.—Tuae Bisze as InterpreteD BY Mr. ARNOLD. 


Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a Better Appre- 
hension of the Bible. By MatrHew ARNOLD. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 


MONG the many books which have appeared of late years, ! 
bearing directly or indirectly upon the subject of Religion, all 
shades of opinion have had their exponents—from what is called 
“ Bible Religion” on the one hand, to the rejection of all super- 
naturalism on the other; but it remained for Mr. Matthew Armold, 
in his recent work, to unite these two extremes. The object of 
the present Essay is to inquire how far he has been successful in 
this apparently impossible task. But before we criticise Mr. 
Arnold’s opinions, we must endeavour to define them. We 
must lay before our readers, as clearly and concisely as we can, 
what he affirms and what he rejects. To begin with the latter, 
as by far the more easy to grapple with, he rejects all Church ’ 
Dogma; not alone the dogmas of any one Church, but the 4 
‘dogmas which all Christian Churches hold in common,—nay, 4 
more, he strikes at the root of “ Natural Religion” also, for he 
rejects the idea of “a Personal God, the moral and intelligent 
Governor of the Universe,” as an “ unverifiable assumption.” 
Let us now turn to what Mr. Arnold affirms. His funda- 
mental axiom is, “that there is a power, which is not ourselves, } 
| § which makes for righteousness.” For this he claims that it can Le 
be verified by experience, in the same way that we can verify d 
that “Fire burns, or bread nourishes.” # 
[Vol. CI. No. CC.]—Nzw Szrizs, Vol. XLV. No. II. Y 
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Before we go further we must try to arrive at a right under- 
standing of this axiom; for on it is based the whole of Mr. 
Arnold’s system. The first error to guard against is the idea 
that this “ Not ourselves which makes for righteousness” is to 
be taken as the great central Law of the Universe, as the Divine 
Idea, in short, under a new name. No! Mr. Arnold expressly 
tells us (p. 35 et seq.) that there are many aspects of the “ Not 
Ourselves,” and that “the sight and mention of all of them 
would tend to raise immoral thoughts.” The “not ourselves,” 
then, means the laws of nature, as opposed to laws, or rules, 
which man makes for himself. Laws which we discover, in con- 
tradistinction to those which we invent. Of these natural laws, that 
which concerns righteousness, or conduct, is one. This aspect of 
the “not ourselves,” Mr. Arnold goes on to say, was the one upon 
which “Israel” fixed his regard exclusively. This moral aspect 
of the “not ourselves” was Israel’s God—Jehovah—The Lord, 
or, as Mr. Arnold prefers to render it, “The Eternal.” 


“ God was to israel neither an assumption nor a metaphysical idea. 
He was a power that can be verified, as much as the power of fire to 
burn, or bread to nourish: the power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness. And the greatness of Israel in Religion, the reason 
why he is said to have had religion revealed to him, to have been 
intrusted with the Oracles of God, is because he had, in such extraor- 
dinary force and vividness, the perception of this power. And he 
communicates it irresistibly, because he feels it irresistibly; that is 
why the Bible is not as other books that inculcate righteousness.” 
(P. 320.) 


In fact, “as well imagine a man with a sense for sculpture not 
cultivating it by the help of the remains of Greek art, or a man 
with a sense for poetry not cultivating it by the help of Homer 
and Shakspeare, as a man with a sense for conduct not cultivating 
it by the help of the Bible!” Mr. Arnold defines Religion as 
“morality touched by emotion,” and, moreover, tells us that this 
is, essentially and pre-eminently, the religion of the Bible. We 
have now four distinct propositions before us — first, that 
“there is a power, which is not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness ;” second, that this Power was what Israel wor- 
shipped under the name of Jehovah; third, that the true 
meaning of Religion is “ morality touched by emotion ;” fourth, 
that this religion is set forth in the Bible as in no other book— 
is, pre-eminently, the religion of the Bible. This series of propo- 
sitions forms the chain of argument by which, if each link be 
sound, we are irresistibly led to Mr. Arnold’s conclusion—viz., 
that, though we may—and must—throw aside all belief in 
Church dogma; though prophecy, miracle—in a word, all 
supernaturalism—be accounted fable, yet the Bible must remain 
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indispensable as the great inspirer of righteousness or conduct, 
which, Mr. Arnold tells us, is three-fourths of life. Besides the. 
proof by argument above attempted, we are also recommended 
to make experimental proof of the superior power of the Bible 
to create in us an enthusiasm for righteousness, by taking a 
course of the Bible first, and then a course of Benjamin Franklin, 
Horace Greeley, Jeremy Bentham, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and then seeing which has the most effect. Our readers may, if 
they feel disposed, try this experiment. For ourselves, our 
present concern is with the proof by argument. We will pro- 
ceed to discuss Mr. Arnold’s propositions, one by one. To the 
first, which we have called Mr. Arnold’s fundamental axiom, we 
have nothing to object—that is, if the definition of it which we 
have given is correct,—viz., that there is, amongst the many 
laws of Nature, one which enforces morality. From the second 
(viz, that this power, which makes for righteousness, is what 
Israel worshipped, under the name of Jehovah), we dissent on 
two counts. First, we believe that Israel’s God was no “ law,” 
or “power,” or “ principle,” but a purely personal God. By a 
“person” we mean no metaphysical.idea, such as Mr. Arnold 
attributes to the Archbishop of York, but the “magnified and 
non-natural man of popular theology,” who, in fact, is, in one 
form or other, at the bottom of all Theology. Such a conception 
implies no acquaintance with metaphysics. Every savage 
fashions his God in his own image; but, on the other hand, such 
a negative abstraction as “the not ourselves” is a speciality of 
our own race, and our own time. It is, a priori, an improba- 
bility almost amounting to an impossibility, that a barbarous 
or semi-barbarous people should conceive the idea of an imper- 
sonal God—the embodiment of a law; for the idea of a law at 
all is beyond them. It is essentially an abstract thought, and 
abstract thought has no existence in the childhood of nations. 
Mr. Arnold tells us that Israel had no turn for metaphysics, 
that he had not the talent for abstract thought which belongs to 
the Aryan races. But Israel must have had a faculty for 
abstract thought quite unparalleled, if his conception of a God 
came to pass as Mr. Arnold describes it. (P. 32.) A people in 
avery early stage of civilization is so deeply absorbed in the 
study and practice of morality, that they discover that there is 
a law, which is not themselves, that makes for it, which law they 
proceed to worship! Can improbability go further? Surely 
such an argument needs only to be stated, to refute itself. 
Everything we know of the history of religions goes to prove 
that the conception of a God, of some sort, is the first stage in 
the process; while the conception of morality, as a part of his 
service, is one of the most advanced. . 
Y 
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Having put forward at some length the a priori arguments 
against the opinion that Israel’s God was not a person, but the 
deification of a natural law, we will next examine what Israel’s 
own records tell us on the subject. If we there discover clear 
and unmistakeable evidence for Mr. Arnold’s opinion, of course, 
objections founded on its improbability fall to the ground ; but 
for such evidence we look in vain. The dealings of Jehovah, 
as there set forth, are characterized by none of the blind 
necessity, none of the remorseless impassibility of alaw. On the 
the contrary, “ The Lord repenteth him of the evil.” He allows 
himself to be entreated. “ He is long-suffering, abundant in good- 
ness and mercy.” Intercession, prayer, and sacrifice avail to 
change or modify his purposes. He loves his friends, and hates 
his enemies, after a thoroughly personal and human fashion. 
In short, one cannot help seeing in Israel’s God, “ the magnified 
and non-natural man in Heaven.” Indeed, the text, “ As for 
our God He is in Heaven: He hath done whatsoever hath 
pleased Him,” seems to be the same conception in other words. 

Our second ground of objection to the proposition that “ the 
power not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” was what 
Israel worshipped, is that though righteousness entered largely 
into Israel’s conception of the Eternal, still that conception 
contained much which conflicts with righteousness. But, to 
reproduce at all a faithful image of the God of Israel, we must 
consult the whole of the documents. We must not rely solely 
on selections from the Prophets, on the most spiritual utterances 
of the most spiritual writers, but must let the narrative portions, 
and those which treat of religiousceremonial, have their due weight. 

In the narrative of the wars of Israel, we find much which 

forbids us to regard the Jewish ideal of God as one of pure, 
unalloyed righteousness. Jehovah is there heid up to us as hefore 
all else the patriot God, who makes the enemies of Israel His 
own, and sanctions their extermination by any means, however 
immoral, The slaughter of captives is commanded and enforced 
by him. Nor are they simply slaughtered—they are “hewn in 
pieces before the Lord,” like Agag; or they are made to go 
under harrows and axes of iron. Neither age nor sex is al- 
lowed to form a plea for mercy. Treachery and murder earned 
for Jael the praise of being “ Blessed above women.” In the 
same spirit of unscrupulous patriotism the Psalmist, apostro- 
phizing one of Israel’s enemies, says, “ Blessed shall he be who 
taketh thy children and dasheth them against the stones.” It 
is needless to multiply instances. Enough has been said to 
show that, in His dealings with other nations, the God of Israel 
was more patriotic than righteous. 

Another part of the Scripture narrative from which we may 
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hope to gain some insight into the character of the Jewish God 
is that which gives us the histories or legends of His most 
favoured servants. No three men could be more different from 
each other than were Abraham, the friend of God, Jacob, who 
wrestled with God and prevailed, and David, the man after God’s 
own heart. 

Yet all three were, in the highest degree, pleasing in His 
sight. Now, if we can discover a common element in characters 
so dissimilar—any leading characteristic which, though diverse 
in all else, each of them possessed in a pre-eminent degree, we 
may conclude that in this characteristic we hold the key which 
gave them access to the Divine favour. That key was not 
righteousness—in the sense of morality—but intense devoutness 
—what is frequently called religiosity, including unhesitating 
belief and blind obedience. Hence we deduce that, either 
Jehovah did not love righteousness so much as worship, faith, 
and love; or else—the Jewish idea of righteousness was not 
wholly, nor mainly, made up of morality, but consisted largely, 
if not chiefly, of piety, enthusiastic devotion, and attention to 
religious ceremonial. 

Whichever of these two deductions we may accept (and one 
of them, as it appears to us, we must accept) leads to the same 
conclusion, viz., that Jehovah was not the deification of the 
law of righteousness, as we understand the term—that is, 
rightness in conduct—for the law, or power, which makes for, 
or enjoins right conduct, can only be served by conducting one’s 
self rightly. To fail in every social obligation could not, in the 
eyes of a moralist, be atoned for by a strong taste for devotional 
exercises, and a delight in the act of worship. Still less could 
such things avert the inevitable penalties which are inseparable 
from the violation of a natural law. 

We have yet to consider what light is thrown upon the attri- 
butes of Jehovah by that elaborate and minute Ritual, which 
formed so large and important a part of the Jewish law. The 
first thing to be observed is, that this law of ceremonial was re- 
garded as equally binding with the moral law. No doubt a 
Prophet from time to time arose, who, having more spiritual 
insight than the Priests, or the nation at large—more than the 
makers of the law—caught glimpses of a higher righteousness 
than that of the law, and exclaimed that “to obey was better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams;” but these 
were the utterances of men who were at once reformers and poets. 
They in no way disprove that the original and current idea of 
righteousness in Israel, was largely made up of ceremonial obser- 
vances ; on the contrary, they prove it as the exception proves 
the rule; for no man strenuously asserts that which is generally 
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admitted by all around him. Judaism was no more responsible 
for the saying that Jehovah would not eat bull’s flesh nor drink 
the blood of goats, than is the Church of England, or Christianity, 
responsible for the saying of Mr. Tennyson, that— 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


Neither the one saying nor the other would be endorsed by the 
orthodoxy of the time in which they were written: both were 
innovations, expressions of Free Thought, opposed to, and sub- 
versive of, the religious system of their day. 

Chief among Jewish rites was the sacrifice of victims. We 
find the practice fully established in the days of the Patriarchs ; 
it was, therefore, not borrowed, like many of Israel’s later reli- 
gious ideas, from one or other of the Polytheistic nations around 
them, but was, on the contrary, the original nucleus round which 
all the later developments of their religion clustered. No trace 
remains in the Biblical records of the origin of sacrifice, nor of 
the state of feeling which first prompted its adoption; but the 
investigation of such mental phenomena, among races upon 
whom the religious idea is just dawning, has, of late years, 
engaged the attention of some of the most intelligent European 
travellers ; and the result of their observation is to the effect, 
that the custom of sacrifice originates in terror acting on 
ignorance. The benignant aspect of Nature fails, from its 
familiarity, to impress the torpid mind of the savage with wonder 
or gratitude; but, when this beneficent routine is broken by 
calamities, such as sickness, or famine, he is struck with terror 
and amazement. His first idea is, that “an enemy hath done 
this”—either a known enemy, working by the occult agency of 
charms and incantations—whence the belief in witchcraft—or 
else an unknown enemy, too powerful and intangible to be 
resisted, but who, like his known enemies, can only be appeased 
by bloodshed. Hence the belief in the efficacy of sacrifices. 
That Israel’s sacrifices to Jehovah had the same origin, we can 
hardly doubt; for no law is more certain than that similar 
effects are produced by similar causes. There are, moreover, 
indications that Israel had passed through the stage immediately 
preceding that in which the propitiation consists in the sacrifice 
of domestic animals, In Exodus xiii. we read that the first-born 
male of every animal was to be sacrificed to the Lord, but the 
first-born vf man was to be redeemed. Now this claim of 
Jehovah to the first-born of man, though commuted, points as 
plainly to a time when it had been enforced as does a rent- 
charge on Jand, in lieu of tithes, point to a time when the tithes 
had been paid in kind. Other indications of the custom of 
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human sacrifiee having once existed but grown, as one may 
express it, rudimentary from disuse, may be seen in Abraham’s 
all but consummated sacrifice of Isaac, and Jephthah’s sacrifice 
of his daughter, in performance of his vow. No doubt, human 
sacrifice had ceased to be an institution in the days of Abraham, 
but the idea still clung to men’s minds familiarly in the time of 
Jephthah, otherwise the consummation of his daughter’s sacrifice 
would have been impossible. The argument to be deduced from 
the fact of sacrifices having formed an important part of the 
service of the God of Israel, is, that as sacrifices contain no 
element of morality, they would have been entirely without 
meaning if offered to a God who was conceived of as the Law, 
or Power, which enjoins morality; that, on the contrary, they 
mark a conception in which morality has no part; therefore, as 
we have shown that the custom existed in Israel, ab origine, 
Mr. Arnold’s theory of Israel’s original “intuition” falls to the 
ground, must be placed in the same category with such cherished 
illusions as “the good old times” and “the wisdom of our 
ancestors,” which, at the touch of investigation, melt away 
“like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

Of the four propositions which we extracted, as embodying 
the outline of Mr. Arnold’s argument, two still remain to be 
considered, viz., that Religion is morality touched with emotion, 
and that this is pre-eminently the religion of the Bible. In 
support of the former proposition, Mr. Arnold tells us (page 20) 
that “ Religion means either a binding to Righteousness, or else 
a serious attending to righteousness and dwelling upon it; 
which of these two it most nearly means, depends upon the 
view we take of the word’s derivation, but it means one of them, 
and they are really much the same.” Now we readily admit 
that, according to which derivation we prefer, religion means a 
“binding to” or a “dwelling on,”’—but as to any allusion to 
righteousness, in either derivation, we “cannot find it, ’tis not 
in the bond.” If we take the word in the sense in which it is 
generally used religion means a system of belief and worship, 
not necessarily including morality, for many religions have been, 
and some are, utterly immoral. But if we abandon the accepted 
meaning of the word, and frame definitions, each man according 
to his own fancy, many could be found, perhaps, not less true, 
though differing widely from Mr. Arnold’s. Thus religion 
might be defined as the “ Aberglaube” which has in all ages ob- 
scured and disguised morality, as mists enshroud a mountain, con- 
cealing its real outlines, and lending to it, at one time a glory and 
effulgence not its own, at another investing it with adventitious 
gloom and terrors, Or, religion might be defined as bearing the 
same relation to morality as alchemy to chemistry—astrology 
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toastronomy. To the proposition, that “morality touched by 
emotion is the religion of the Bible,” we have already had occa- 
sion to take exception when giving our reasons for rejecting Mr. 
Arnold’s theory of the God of the Bible. We have endeavoured 
to prove that Israel’s first conception of a God was that of an 
unseen but powerful foe, whose enmity might be turned aside 
and his wrath assuaged by the death of victims. But this first 
and lowest stage of religious thought belongs essentially to a 
pre-historic age. When Israel’s history opens with the call of 
Abraham, already a higher phase had been reached. The 
custom of sacrifice was still in force, but the victims now offered 
were chosen from the flocks and herds. The spirit, too, in 
which the offering was made, was greatly changed : belief, 
obedience, and even love, were elements of worship, and had 
modified, though not cast out, the abject fear in which worship 
had its origin. From this point no substantial progress was 
ever made. The chasm which separates a religion chiefly con- 
sisting of worship, with an imperfect morality as a subsidiary 
element, from Mr. Arnold’s ideal religion, in which morality is all 
in all—was never bridged over by Israel. We have already ad- 
mitted that many utterances may be found in the Prophets exalting 
righteousness above ceremonial observances ; but whether we re- 
gard these expressions of enthusiasm for righteousness, and of de- 
light in the law of the Lord, as embodying the national sentiment, 
or as expressing the more spiritual thought of a chosen few, the 
truth which they illustrate, if read with the commentary afforded 
by Israel’s history, is the same. It is that the connexion 
between lip-righteousness, and righteous living is small indeed, 
and that the praises of virtue, however ecstatically sung, are 
powerless to create in men’s hearts an effectual love for it. Yet, 
Mr. Arnold thinks that the words which failed to turn the hearts 
of those to whom they were originally addressed, have an efficacy 
beyond all other words for the regeneration of our “masses.” 
The formula which Mr. Arnold employs to bring the Bible into 
harmony with his theory is, that, “the language of the Bible 
is literary, not scientific ;’ and he tells us in his Preface, that the 
power to read it aright is only attained by culture. Only by 
help of the literary experience which culture implies, can we 
know what to insist upon, and what to pass over lightly. With 
this we entirely concur, but if we venture to take exception to 
Mr. Arnold’s exegesis of the Hebrew Scriptures, it is not on the 
ground that he attaches less importance to some portions of 
them than to others, but because he imports into them his own 
ideas—ideas purely modern, and inconceivable as the product of 
the age and race to which Mr. Arnold attributes them. So 
powertully does his theory possess him, that in some cases he 
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refuses to see the obvious sense of a passage—preferring to find 
in it an esoteric meaning having reference to “The Eternal 
Power which makes for righteousness.” We have a remarkable 
instance of this in his interpretation of the passage, “ Hear 
O Israel! The Lord our God is one God.” He says, “ People 
think that in this unity of God—this monotheistic idea, as they 
call it—they have certainly got metaphysics at last. It is 
nothing of the kind. The monotheistic idea of Israel is simply 
seriousness. There are, indeed, many aspects of the not 
ourselves; but Israel regarded one aspect of it only—that by 
which it makes for righteousness.” Now the meaning of the 
passage is so clear, that any paraphrase can but obscure it. 
Moses is supposed to announce solemnly to Israel that their 
God is one, in contradistinction to the Gods of'the surrounding 
nations, who were many. The motive of the writer of Exodus 
for putting this solemn assertion of monotheism into the mouth 
of Moses, is not far to seek. It is to be found in the irresistible 
fascination which the surroundiig polytheism exercised over 
Israel ; the bulk of the nation having been probably polytheists 
down to the time of the Captivity. . 

We must now turn to Mr. Arnold’s theory respecting the New 
Testament writings, which, though occupying by far the larger 
portion of the volume, may yet be summed up in comparatively 
few words. First—he asserts that Jesus was the Son of God, 
1.¢., Of course, of “the Power, which is not ourselves, which 
makes for Righteousness ;” “ that he is the offspring of this power 
is verifiable from experience.” Second, that the “Mission” of 
Jesus was to “renew the Intuition” formerly possessed by Israel, 
of the eternal power which makes for righteousness. Third, 
that Jesus fulfilled this mission by giving to mankind his 
“Method” (inwardness), and his “Secret” (self-renunciation). 
These are the cardinal points in Mr. Arnold’s Theory of Chris- 
tianity ; but, in considering them, we shall have to notice many 
minor points, subsidiary to these. In the consideration of these 
points, we are stopped on the very threshold, by the difficulty of 
comprehending the assertion, that Jesus was the offspring of the 
Power which makes for Righteousness. When we are told that 
Jesus is the Son of a Personal God, we may dissent from the 
proposition,—it certainly, as Mr. Arnold observes, is unverifiable. 
But, at least, we know what it means.: But, that Jesus was the 
offspring of an abstract Principle, conveys no meaning to our 
mind. However, Mr. Arnold tells us that it is not only true, but 
verifiable by experience. 

“That there is an enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for 
Righteousness, is verifiable, as we have seen, by experience, and that 
Jesus is the offspring of this Power is verifiable from experience also. 
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For God is the author of righteousness ; now Jesus is the Son of God 

because he gives the method and the secret by which alone is 

righteousness possible. And that he does give this, we can verify, 

again, from experience. It is so! try, and you will find it to be 
» 


Now so far as we can understand this argument, it is totheeffect, 
that, because Jesus perceived and taught that, in order to actrightly 
we must feel rightly (the method of inwardness), and that self- 
denial (the secret) was a necessary element of morality ; and fur- 
ther, becauseexperience shows that his teaching on these points was 
true, therefore he is proved to have been the Son of that natural 
Law which enjoins morality. This reasoning is almost too intan- 
gible to be grappled with, but we will try to meet it, point by 
point. In the first place, the existence of “the power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness” is utterly unverifiable, 
except in the sense we have assigned to it, viz.: a natural law, 
which enforces a certain line of conduct, by affixing good conse- 
quences to its performance, and bad consequences to its non- 
performance. But even this law is not an objective reality—all 
that we can predicate is, that certain consequences are found to 
follow upon certain courses of conduct. The law which we 
deduce from the observation of this external fact, is purely sub- 
jective—has no existence except in our minds; consequently, to 
say that any man is the son of a natural law is (with all deference 
to Mr. Arnold) absurd. Even waiving for the moment that a 
natural law is not an external reality, still, it can do nothing but 
perform its peculiar function. The law which makes oxygen and 
hydrogen unite in fixed proportions to form water, cannot send 
men into the world to teach its action ; still less can any man be 
said to be the son of such alaw. Yet this is precisely a parallel 
case. It follows that, though the teaching of Jesus may contain 
truths essential to morality, neither this, nor anything else, could 
prove-him to be, in any real sense, the Son of “the Power which 
makes for righteousness.” But, perhaps, in interpreting Mr. 
Arnold’s words, as really meaning what they say, we are sinning 
in the same way as those who put a literal interpretation on 
biblical language. Perhaps Mr. Arnold’s language, on this 
point, is, like that of the Bible, “not scientific, but literary ;” 
“thrown out at a not fully grasped object of consciousness.” We 
should, undoubtedly, have so taken it, from the sheer impossibi- 
lity of giving it any scientific meaning, which should be, at the 
same time, reasonable, were it not that Mr. Arnold puts forward 
the statement that Jesus is the Son of the Power which makes 
for Righteousness, in the form of a logical demonstration, and 
claims for it an experimental basis ; thereby taking it out of the 
province of literature into that of science. Nevertheless, con- 
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sidering Mr. Arnold’s abandonment of supernaturalism, it is 
probable that he speaks of Jesus as the Son of God only by a 
violent metaphor, inspired by the hope of retaining the revered 
names (“familiar in his mouth as household words”), while 
changing the entire basis of religion, by new definitions of them. 

A striking instance of this union in Mr. Arnold, of liberal 
thought and conservative feeling, is his new definition of Faith 
(p. 236). “ Faith is the being able to cleave to a power of good- 
ness appealing to our higher and real self, not to our lower and 
apparent self.” The old watchword of Religion is retained with 
@ meaning not its own indeed, but better calculated than its own 
to conciliate modern thought, which revolts from the idea that 
belief without evidence is to be regarded asa virtue. But if 
we are to follow Mr. Arnold’s recommendation, and “ use words 
as mankind generally use them” (page 21), we cannot perceive 
that the reconciliation of faith with science is one whit the 
nearer for his reformed definition ; for, though it contains nothing 
repugnant to science, it does not touch upon faith, but describes 
a power of steadfast adherence to virtue, against which science 
has nota word to say. From these passages and another (p. 329) 
we gather that some scheme of revolutionizing the Spirit of Re- 
ligion, while retaining its ancient Language, has recommended 
itself to Mr. Arnold; but we feel sure that such a scheme 
would have no success in actual working. A considerable 
proportion of mankind would never perceive that any change 
had been wrought, and, even among those who comprehended the 
change, it wonld soon be lost sight of; for two.great forces would 
tend continually to reproduce the old order of things—the 
power of words to mould ideas, and man’s inveterate tendency 
to anthropomorphism, 

The idea of the “mission of Jesus” is open to the same 
objections that we have already advanced against the opinion 
that he was the offspring of the Power that makes for 
righteousness. Before a man can have a “ mission,” it must 
be entrusted to him by some one, and a law cannot, of course, 
communicate a mission. But neither can a man receive 
a mission from any but a human source: for this at once implies 
supernaturalism, or non-naturalism, as Mr. Arnold philosophically 
prefers to term it. As regards the object of the “ mission,” viz., 
“to restore the intuition,” we have already endeavoured to 
prove that Israel never had this “intuition.” Of the propo- 
sition that Jesus “fulfilled this mission by giving to mankind 
his method (inwardness, or change of heart), and his secret (self- 
renouncement),” we must treat at some length. Setting aside 
the idea of a “ mission,” which seems to us to be quite unneces- 
sary to the main conception, we think that in singling out these 
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two important principles of morality as the great gift of Jesus 
to mankind, Mr. Arnold has shown a fineness of perception, and 
power of generalization, of the highest order. No doubt these 
principles have always been recognised as characteristic precepts 
of Christianity, but Mr. Arnold has been the first, so far as we 
know, to assign to them their true relative value. There may 
perhaps be something of hyperbole, something more emotional 
than philosophic, in his way of regarding them; but then Mr. 
Arnold is the avowed advocate of “morality touched by 
emotion.” In truth, in his treatment of the New Testament, 
and of Jesus its great central figure, as in his treatment of the 
Bible and Israel's God, Mr. Arnold is an advocate, and herein, 
in our opinion, lies his inferiority to Dr. Strauss, whose criticism 
derives added weight from its judicial character. Now, one 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Arnold, having once discovered the 
“method,” and the “secret,” desires to find them pervading 
every word ascribed to Jesus by the Evangelists, and, accord- 
ingly, he does find them in many passages where they are not 
visible to an ordinary observer, and in others concerning which 
the only certainty that we can reach is, that Jesus never uttered 
them. As an instance of the former we may cite the numerous 
passages in which Jesus contrasts life in this world with “ life 
eternal ;” as an instance of the latter, “Therefore doth my 
Father love me because I lay down my life that I may take it 
again.” In passages like the former Mr. Arnold never seems to 
consider the possibility of the literal meaning being the true 
one, for it contains no allusion to the “secret ;” yet it is hardly 
possible that Jesus should not have believed in the life ever- 
lasting after death, and, if he did, what more certain than that 
he should speak of it? As for the second passage we have 
quoted, it can but have been written after Jesus had laid down 
his life, and, as his disciples believed, taken it again. 

Mr. Arnold tells us that, of the two great Gospel words, “ Re- 
pentance” and “Peace,” repentance belongs to the “method,” 
peace to the “secret.” And here, before we go further, we may 
as well confess that this word “secret,” as applied to that self- 
denial inculcated by Jesus, seems to us the most infelicitous—the 
most jarring and inappropriate that could possibly have been 
picked out. The two leading principles in the teaching of 
Jesus—reformation from within, and self-denial—may, perhaps, 
together be the “secret” of His influence over men ; but, in no 
sense can anything taught openly to all be fitly termed a 
“secret.” Jesus offering His “secret” calls up, in our minds, at 
least, a train of associations derogatory to Him who said, “I 
spake openly to the world, and in secret have I said nothing.” 
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To return. The word “repentance” does not seem merely to 
attach itself to “the method,” but to be itself the “ method.” 
On the peace which attends the “secret,” Mr. Arnold strongly 
insists as the proof of its truth. At page 211, he says, “This, 
we say, is of the very essence of his secret of self-renouncement 
as of his method of inwardness ; that its truth will be found to 
commend itself by happiness, to prove itself by happiness, and 
of the secret more especially is this true.” Now we cannot share 
Mr. Arnold’s belief that the truth of a system of morality or of 
religion, proves itself by the happiness of those who obey its 
precepts. Happiness depends so much on health and tempera- 
ment, that it forms a very fallacious test of the virtue of its 
possessors. Githe, as quoted by Mr. Arnold, says, “ Nothing 
after health and virtue, can give so much satisfaction as learning 
and knowing.” Thus, wisely placing virtue second to health as 
a source of happiness. But even the happiness which we derive 
exclusively from virtue, by no means proves that our standard of 
virtue is correct, but merely that we are acting up to that stan- 
dard. If we do but act in accordance with our ideal, let that 
ideal be never so imperfect or perverted, our conscience approves 
us and happiness is the result. 

In attempting to define with any degree of precision, Mr. 
Arnold’s views on tlie main topics of the New Testament writings, 
we are constantly baffled by what seems like an unwillingness 
to accept the necessary consequences of his own admissions. 
Thus, he admits that the record contained in our Gospels 
“ passed through half a century or more of oral tradition, and 
through more than one written account” before reaching its 
present form ; yet, he accepts from our Gospels, as really uttered 
by Jesus, many things which, on that view, are wholly inexpli- 
cable, but which on the supposition that they were ascribed to 
Him after the dogmas which they assert had come into existence, 
require no explanation. The most remarkable instance of this 
is to be found in Mr. Arnold’s treatment of the passage (John 
ix. 58), “Jesus said unto them, before Abraham was, I am”—in 
which Jesus clearly asserts his identity with Jehovah, who re- 
vealed himself to Moses under the name, “I am that I am” 
(Exodus iii. 14). Mr. Arnold endeavours to explain away this 
obvious meaning, by a process which he has stigmatized else- 
where in the words of Bishop Butler, as one by which “ any- 
thing may be made to mean anything,” rather than reject the 
whole passage as an “effort to do something for the honour of 
our Lord’s Godhead,” of which dogma the author of the fourth 
Gospel was as zealous a champion as ever were Mr. Arnold’s 
“twin bishops.” 
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Tn the same spirit, though attempting no defence of miracles, 
and confessing that, if he could turn his pen into a penwiper, he 
should not, thereby, make what he wrote more true, or more 
convincing—by far the most humorous passage in the book— 
yet, Mr. Arnold would fain imagine in Jesus a power of healing, 
and, especially, of casting out unclean spirits, not granted to 
mere men. He pronounces, ex cathedra, that “the action of 
Jesus in these cases, however it may be amplified in the reports, 
was real ;” but it “is not thaumaturgy.” Mr. Arnold ascribes 
it to “ moral therapeutics ;” but this power was not supposed to 
be possessed exclusively by Jesus, witness the question, “ If I 
by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them 
out?” Then, did the Jews, too, cast out devils by “ moral thera- 

utics” ? 

Finally, though Mr. Arnold heaps scorn on the doctrine of 
“the Godhead of the Eternal Son,” he yet invests Jesus with 
attributes which we can only characterize as Divine. As 
examples, we may adduce—first, Prescience, as shown in predic- 
tions of his death and the manner of it, as to the credibility of 
which predictions Mr. Arnold seems to have no misgivings ; and 
second, an intuitive and unerring knowledge, little short of 
Omniscience, shown in his entire superiority to all error, Jewish 
or Christian, in the interpretation of the Scriptures —a 
superiority which Mr. Arnold is so bent on maintaining that, 
when Jesus, in argument with the Jews, uses the passage, “The 
Lord said unto my Lord,” &c., in the sense in which it was 
understood by them and has been understood by all Chris- 
tendom ever since, Mr. Arnold would rather believe that Jesus 
used an argument which he knew to be fallacious (which 
amounts, as we think, to imputing mala fides), than allow 
that he participated in an error of interpretation which was 
universal in his day, and was not discovered to be an error until 
more than eighteen centuries after his death. 

Regarding this remarkable. work as a whole, we think it a 
most ingenious and original attempt to place Religion on a 
scientific basis. Its great blemish, in our eyes, is its tone of 
uncompromising advocacy, which begets inconsistent and con- 
flicting utterances. Of Jesus it reflects no clear mental image, 
for we are equally forbidden to think him human, or divine. 
The old proverb tells us that “we cannot eat our cake and have 
it;” but this seems to us to be exactly what Mr. Arnold 
attempts to do. He would gladly be rid of supernaturalism, 
yet he clings to the Bible, of which supernaturalism is the 
key-note. 

At the commencement of this Essay we stated that its object 
was to inquire how far Mr. Arnold had succeeded in the appa- 
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rently. impossible task of reconciling Bible religion with the 
rejection of supernaturalism. We are now convinced that the 
impossibility of the task was not only apparent, but real; since 
Mr. Arnold, with all his known ability, has, in our judgment, 
failed to accomplish it. 
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LTHOUGH many of the abuses connected with Out-door 

Relief have been abolished, the system still continues. It 

is our object to show that in its nature it is false and injurious 
and ought to be abolished. 

The early history of the Poor-law is the early history of 
out-door relief. For centuries after relief of the poor in money 
and kind had commenced, we find no trace of house or in-door 
accommodation being provided. In the fourteenth century 
there was a general uprising against the serfdom in which the 
labouring classes had hitherto been held. As long as slavery 
had lasted there was clearly no room for a Poor-law, because 
each man could look for support to the master whose chattel he 
was. The 12 Richard II. (1388) is the statute which is, if 
not the origin of the English Poor-law, at least the first legis- 
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lative enactment on the subject. In it the impotent poor are 
spoken of as a separate class. Both in this and in Acts passed 
in previous reigns, wandering labourers, capable of work, are 
dealt with and punished; but here for the first time paupers 
incapable of service are taken in hand, and forbidden to move from 
the place in which they were dwelling or from the place of their 
birth. No relief is provided for them, but the statute probably 
contemplated that their wants would be supplied by the casual 
charity of those to whom they were known, and by those religious 
foundations which attracted to themselves a large portion of the 
wealth of the country. This view is confirmed by a statute 
passed three years later, by which provision is made in certain 
cases that “the Diocesan shall ordain a convenient sum of 
money to be distributed yearly of the fruits and profits of the 
same to the poor parishioners, in aid of their living and 
sustenance for ever.” The close of the 14th century saw a 
rapid advance in the progress of serfdom to freedom, and a 
corresponding increase of vagrancy. In 1414 (Henry V.) the 
Act above alluded to was confirmed, and wider power given to 
the Justices who were charged with its execution. Moreover, an 
inquiry was instituted into the abuses which had crept into the 
administration of those charities to which the impotent poor 
looked for relief. Two years later afresh effort was made by 
the legislature (consisting, as Sir G. Nicholls points out, entirely 
of the employers of labour), to limit the rate of wages, whilst at 
the same time, those who refused to work at the fixed rates 
were punished with increasing severity. The same policy was 
pursued in a statute of Henry VI. (1427). The next statute 
which we need notice is that of 11 Henry VII. cap. 2 (1495), by 
which vagabonds able to work are no longer to be committed to 
gaol, but set in the stocks—a change recommended by the 
costliness of the former punishment; whilst those not able 
to work are forbidden to beg out of their own hundred. But in 
1503 the severity of the prescribed punishment was diminished, 
and the impotent poor were ordered to remain in the place 
where they were born, or where they had last resided the space 
of three years, without begging out of that place. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a new era commences. Already 
before the suppression of the religious houses, two Acts were 
passed (1530-36) creating machinery for the relief and manage- 
ment of the poor. All impotent persons are to be registered, 
and are to receive letters authorizing them to beg within certain 
limits, and they are to be punished with the stocks, or by 
whipping if they beg without such letters, or beyond their as- 
signed limits. Vagabonds, being whole and mighty in body and 
able to labour, when found begging are to be arrested and 
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whipped “till the body be bloody,” through a market-town or 
other convenient place, and this is to be repeated until the 
delinquents have betaken themselves to the places where they 
were born, or where they have last dwelt the space of three 
years, and there put themselves to honest labour. In the latter 
of the two above-named Acts, it is provided that the authorities 
of the places to which the “ poor creatures,” or “sturdy vaga- 
bonds,” are enjoined to repair, shall succour them by way of 
voluntary charitable alms, so that the former shall not be com- 
pelled to beg openly, and the latter shall be set and kept to con- 
tinual labour, in such wise as that they may get their own 
living. “ Ruffelers,” calling themselves serving- men, but having 
no masters, are not only to be treated as sturdy vagabonds, but 
in addition are to have their ears cropped, and on persistence in 
idleness to suffer death. The way in which the funds are to be 
raised for the relief of the poor, and the setting of sturdy vaga- 
bonds and valiant beggars to work is clearly set forth. The 
mayors and other head officers, and the churchwardens, or two 
others of every parish, are to gather the offerings of good Christian 
people, in boxes every Sunday and holiday. The parson is to 
exhort all people to give towards the fund, and an account is to 
be kept of the same. If the parson’s exhortation fails in draw- 
ing a contribution from any obdurate individual, the bishop is 
to try his hand ; mitred eloquence being presumably more effica- 
cious than that of a common clerk. Moreover, no one is to give, 
under a penalty, any dole or alms otherwise than to the common 
boxes or gatherings ; and persons or bodies corporate, that are 
bound to distribute food or money to the poor, are obliged to use 
the same channel. 

Both Sir G. Nicholls and Mr. Fawcett omit to remark on 
the time when In-door relief of the poor commenced. Up to 
the time which we have now reached—and indeed up to a 
much later period—there is no law on the subject : yet it seems 
highly probable that about this time those persons who were 
charged with the execution of the Poor-law must have had 
recourse to something like In-door relief. It is improbable that 
the officials would in all cases be able to provide for the impotent 
poor without supplying some kind of public abode. 

The abbeys and monasteries were suppressed in the period 
1536-9. That this event had an important bearing upon the 
condition of the poor, by withdrawing from them the doles and- 
alms which had been distributed at their gates, we do not deny ; 
but, from the brief history which we have given, it is clear that 
it was not, what it lias often been supposed to be, the cause of 
the establishment of the Poor-law. 

In the first year of Edward I’s reign some very severe punish- 
[Vol. CI. No. CC.]—New Senizs, Vol. XLV. No. IT. Z 
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ments, such as branding and slavery were devised against vaga- 
bondage, but these were shortly after repealed, and the former 
acts were confirmed and strengthened. In the reign of Mary 
the collections for the poor were made weekly, but no other 
important change was made in the law. A most weighty event 
occurred when by 5 Eliz. cap. 3 it was enacted, that any 
obstinate person refusing to contribute to the support of the 
poor might be committed to prison until he paid the appointed 
sum. This is in fact the real commencement of a compulsory 
Poor Rate; but the Act of Elizabeth which has obtained far 
greater celebrity was not passed until the close of her reign. 

By the 14 Elizabeth cap. 5 the penalties against beggars, if 
able to work, are made very severe. Mr. Fawcett places this 
event too early, although the expression he uses is capable of 
another interpretation. The delinquent was to be punished first 
by whipping and branding, and afterwards by death as a felon. 
The impotent poor are to be carefully sought for and registered, 
and they are to have convenient abiding places to settle them- 
selves upon. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
system of in-door relief is now becoming an established fact. 
The same Act provides that persons, who are partially unable 
to work, shall yet perform such labour as the overseers appoint. 
Moreover, if there is any surplus remaining after the impotent 
poor are provided for, it may be employed in setting to work 
those of the sturdy poor who are disposed to labour. 

The 18 Elizabeth cap. 3, marks another era. Houses of 
Correction are to be provided to the number of one or two in 
each county. Stocks of wool, hemp, flax, iron or other stuff are 
to be provided, and these materials are 1o be served out to 
the poor, who, if they neglect their work, shall be taken to the 
’ Houses of Correction and there “ straitly kept as well in diet as 
in-work.” This Act remained in force about twenty years. 

We have now briefly sketched the history of the English 
Poor Law, having noticed every Act of importance up to the 
passing of the statute which still remains in force, and is, in fact, 
the groundwork of the present system. Our apology for the 
length to which we have gone must lie in the obvious importance 
of the subject, and in the fact that the popular error has to be 
corrected—that legislation on the subject commenced with the 
Act known as 43 Elizabeth cap. 2 (1601). 

That famous Act, which was an amplification of one which 
had been passed four years previously, in reality appears to have 
done little more than confirm and settle on a firmer foundation 
those principles which we have already noticed. Its chief effect 
was, however, to establish the right, which had been gradually 
growing up, of all persons to claim relieffrom the State. By 
this Act a compulsory rate is raised for the following purposes :— 
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Firstly, “ For setting to work the children of all such whose parents 
shall not be thought able to keep and maintain them.” 

Secondly, “ For setting to work all such persons, married and un- 
married, having no means to maintain them, and who use no ordinary 
and daily trade of life to get their living by.” 

Thirdly, “ For providing a convenient stock of flax, hemp, &c., to 


set the poor on work.” 
Fourthly, “For the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, 
blind, and such other among them being poor, and not able to work.” 


We shall now be able to confine our investigations almost 
entirely to the question of the relation between out-door and 
in-door relief. By this time, there can be no doubt that some 
important part of the money spent on the poor must have been 
expended on and in the Houses of Correction and other build- 
ings which had been by this time, no doubt, erected. In the 
reign of James I. an Act was passed calling upon those counties 
which had hitherto neglected to do so, to proceed to the erection 
of such Houses of Correction, in which it was proposed to com- 
bine punishment and employment—the idle to be employed, the 
disorderly punished. Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
the name of House of Correction seems to have been changed 
into that of Workhouse. Many persons at this time—the most 
eminent being Sir Matthew Hale—appear to have regarded the 
Workhouse system with much favour. He recommended that 
one should be built for every two or three parishes, according to 
their size ; but he did not take into account the difficulties which . 
would inevitably arise when pauper labour should come into com- 
petition with the open market. At the close of the century this 
plan was put into operation by a special Act at Bristol, in which 
city a Union was formed with satisfactory results. Mr. John 
Carey, who had been mainly instrumental in its establishment, 
declares :— 

“That it has had this good effect, that there is not a common 
beggar or disorderly vagrant seen in these streets, but charity is given 
in its proper place and manner; and the magistrates are freed from 
the daily trouble they had with the poor, and the parishes they lived 
in are discharged from the invidious fatigues of their settlements, when 
a great deal of what should have maintained them was spent in deter- 
mining what parishes were to do it.” 


Other large towns shortly followed this example ; for it was 
obvious that the only way to keep down the now rapidly increas- 
ing “ues and to introduce something like order into the relief 

f the poor was to discover some better system than the mere 
distribution of money and food, for there is little doubt that 
this had hitherto been the method which had been mainly 
adopted. In 1722, by the 9 George I. cap. 7, the plan of 
permitting the union of parishes for the erection and mainte- 
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nance of Workhouses was extended to the whole of England. 
Moreover, in case any poor persons should refuse maintenance in 
such house, or, to use the modern phrase, should decline the 
“offer of the house,” they are to be “put out of the book in 
which the names of persons who ought to receive relief are re- 
gistered.” 

Had this policy been adhered to, the advantage would have 
been great. It is in fact the policy which we desire to see 
established. But it could never have been carried out at that 
period, for the idea of the Workhouses was then, and until much 
later, based on the principle of the employment of the inmates 
with a view to profit. It needs very little argument to show 
that such a system must end in failure, because it would be im- 
possible for an independent working-man to compete with rate- 
aided pauper labour. In the event it has been always found 
that this course not only fails to raise the pauper out of his 
pauperism, but actually drags down the independent labourer to 
the same level. The scheme failed; the legislature helping it to 
its failure by passing a law, the 7 George III. (1767), by which 
the poor were to be protected against the parsimony, as it was 
popularly called, of the officials, by the appointment of guardians 
of the poor. This opened the doors to the increase of out-door 
relief, and in 1782 an Act, known as Gilbert’s Act, was passed, 
of which, and of a subsequent one, Mr. Fawcett says :— 


“ By it most of the valuable safeguards in the old Poor-law were 
entirely swept away. The workhouse was no longer to be used as a 
test of voluntary pauperism, for by this Act the able-bodied were 
not obliged to enter it; the guardians were ordered to find work for 
all able-bodied applicants near their own homes, and to make up out 
of the rates any deficiency in wages. ‘The same fatal policy was con- 
tinued, and was brought to a climax in 1815, when by a statute known 
as Kast’s Act, the workhouse test, imposed by 9 George I., was now 
altogether removed.” 


Justices were now made the sole judges, instead of the over- 
seers, of the occasion or necessity of relief in any case, and 
out-door relief became more common than ever. 

This was the condition of things which brought the country 
almost to the verge of ruin, for Poor-rates rose to such an extent 
that it became hardly worth while, in some instances, to retain 
the land in cultivation. An agitation then commenced which 
resulted in the New Poor-law Act of 1834. Counter-agitations 
went on for years, carried on by such men as the author of 
“The Book of the Bastilles,” whose cry was to Gilbertize all 
parishes, that is, to give to the justices the autocratic power of 
ordering out-door relief, and to make the Workhouse system 
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practically a nullity. During the period which had elapsed since 
the middle of the last century, the commercial idea of the 
Workhouse may be said to have died out; mainly, no doubt, 
because that system had itself, to a considerable extent, given 
way to out-door relief. It may be said that the main provisions 
of the Act of 1834 aimed at checking out-door relief, and intro- 
ducing order and good government into the Workhouses, which 
were no longer expected to provide their expences by the labour 
of their inmates. The working of the Act was most satisfactory, 
and within very few years both rates and pauperism decreased 
to no small extent. We have no doubt that if the same prin- 
ciple were now carried out to its full extent, that is, to the point 
of the abolition of out-door relief, both pauperism and rates 
would be still further diminished in a very important degree. 

But out-door relief still prevails to a very considerable extent. 
We extract the following statistics from the last report of the 
Local Government Board (1872-3) :— 


Ratio of Out-door to In-door Paupers. 
ES S eae eee 
In England (less the Metropolis) .. . . . 6 tol 
In the Metropolis alone. . . . . . . . 2$tol. 


There were in England on the Ist January, 1872 (the latest 
return), no fewer than 824,600 out-door paupers, or about one 
in twenty-eight of the whole population. The proportion of 
out-door to in-door paupers is highest in the South-Western and 
Welsh Divisions. In Dorset, for instance, the ratio is 11 to 1, 
whilst in some of the Unions of Wales the paupers appear to 
receive only out-door relief, and the ratio is found in certain 
instances to reach the high proportion of 32, of 70, and of 80 
to1. The ratio of 10 and 12 to 1 is common in many parts of 
England. The actual cost of in-door relief was (in the year 
ending Lady-day, 1872), 1,515,790/., that of out-door relief 
3,583,5711. The total amount expended on the poor was 
8,007,403/., being an increase of about tenpence per head on 
population since 1865. These figures show clearly that we are 
still engaged in the administration of a system which may be 
fairly called one of out-door rather than of in-door relief. 


It will readily be conceded that the labourer has a right to re- 
ceive the price of his labour without any deductions. Moreover, 
he may fairly expect that his wages should be paid to him in 
money ; for all other forms of payment, by “ privileges” or 
otherwise, are, in reality, relics of feudalism and tend to inter- 
fere with his freedom. In the last century and up to 1834, a period 
in which the remains of villeinage and serfdom were even more 
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easily traced than now, out-door relief was deliberately regarded 
as arate in aid of wages. Nor could any other view be justly 
taken. Wages were notoriously so low, that it was impossible 
for the labourer to exist on them. The farmers, the landowners, 
and even the manufacturers considered that they kept their 
labourers more under their control by paying them a fixed rate 
of wages, and supplementing these out of the poor-rate by an 
amount which would vary according to the season and the be- 
haviour of the men. Nor were the employers wrong in their 
calculations, for they succeeded in obtaining labour at the lowest 
possible cost in money, although they reduced the labourer to 
the condition of a mere slave. At the present day, the idea that 
out-door relief is a rate in aid of wages would probably be 
scouted. We contend that the difference is one only of degree 
and not of kind. Much less out-relief is given now than before 
the passing of the New Poor-law, but it is now, what it was then, 
with an important exception, which we shall presently notice, 
nothing else than a clumsy expedient for making up the defect 
in the rate of wages. 

Without attempting to define closely here the true relation 
between capital and labour, we shall assume that the labourer 
has the first claim upon the product of his toil. The farmer or 
manufacturer has no right to take his share, until the labourer 
has received sufficient to support himself in decency and comfort. 
If the industry in which capital and labour are embarked 
cannot pay the employer a remunerative rate of interest 
after the labourer has been paid, it can only be said that 
it should be abandoned. There is a general tendency among 
employers of labour to suppose that they have a right to make 
their profit by keeping down the rate of wages, as is shown by 
the fact that the landowners of the present day live much 
better, and the agricultural Jabourer much worse in proportion 
than the same classes did two centuries ago. In other words, 
employers see no wrong in taking for themselves luxuries before 
the necessaries of life are supplied to those associated with them 
in a common industry. These are the people who are the most 
eager in support of out-door relief. Wages being insufficient 
they must be supplemented, and this can be done in no other 
way than through the parish pay-table. Moreover, the circle 
is a vicious one, for high poor-rates deprive the employer of the 
means as well as of the will of paying full wages. Of course 
everything depends upon what may be deemed the necessaries 
of life for a labourer. Decent house accommodation and clothing, 
sufficient and wholesome food, and a margin of wages which shall 
enable him to provide against sickness and old age may be 
certainly claimed by every working-man in a flourishing com- 
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munity. Some persons may be inclined to think that the last 
requirement is excessive ; but it must be remembered that a 
man is practically in a state of slavery, if he is unable, although he 
is a thrifty man, by any exertion however great of his own, to 
provide against the ordinary evils of life. Nor is the amount 
large which would be required for this purpose. The great 
benefit societies provide all that is absolutely necessary for less 
than one shilling per week. If the rate of wages in any branch 
of industry is not sufficient to supply these necessaries as we 
have stated them, it is clear that too many labourers are engaged 
in it, who are in fact underselling each other. Steps should be 
taken to give immediate relief by emigration and migration, and 
prospective relief by discouraging early and improvident mar- 
riages. Out-door relief, and indeed, the whole Poor-law system, 
tend to nullify the working of the law of supply and demand, 
by making it possible for labourers to accept lower wages than 
they can properly subsist upon. Moreover, a system of artificial 
support emasculates the powers of the labourer by rendering it 
not only unnecessary, but even foolish for him to be thrifty and 
industrious. All the provisions and contrivances which we 
observe to have been implanted in man are such as constantly 
spur him on to exertion. To deprive him of these incentives to 
diligence is to deprive him of his main support—a cruelty and 
not a kindness. A little reflection shows that a system by which 
@ man is provided with money and food, if he needs them, must 
produce the effect of weakening his own efforts to obtain these 
necessaries for himself. Is it possible to conceive a greater 
cruelty or injustice than the deliberate breaking down of man’s 
best safeguard against want and dependence? ‘Those who desire 
to contemplate the full result of the system can study it in the 
Dorsetshire labourer of to-day. 

There is, as we have said, one important exception to our 
assertion that out-door relief is an expedient for making up the 
defect in the rate of wages. The habit of looking to the parish 
pay-table has so completely taken hold of the wage-earning 
classes that it cannot be easily shaken off. Experience teaches 
us that those who earn high wages are not always the furthest 
removed from pauperism. One branch of industry—the coal 
trade—has recently received a great impetus, and a greatly 
increased rate of wage has been earned by the colliers. It is 
notorious that these men have launched out into almost every 
form of extravagance. The idea of thrift does not seem to 
have occurred to them. To what other influence than to that of 
the parish pay-table can this be ascribed? The French peasant or 
working man, whose earnings are probably far smaller, has before 
him the necessity of saving, and accordingly he saves. To the 
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English collier this is a new and strange idea; for during many 
generations he has been taught that the State charges itself 
with the duty of providing him with necessaries when he is in 
want of them, and that he may fairly spend his money in 
luxuries. Another instance of the vitiating influence of the 
knowledge that an allowance is waiting for every one who needs 
it, is found in that vast mass of persons who live by supplying 
the wants of the rich at the West End of London, as journey- 
men tailors and shoemakers, and in other trades. These classes 
earn wages in the season which are simply enormous. In the 
winter, when their patrons are far away in the country and 
trade is dull, they frequently pass weeks, and even months, in 
complete idleness. At such periods is seen the evil working of 
the out-door relief system. ‘The very men who were revelling 
in most profuse abundance, and even luxuries, a few months 
before, are now clamorous for the parish relief, which they claim 
as a right, and obtain without difficulty. We do not indeed 
assert that every London journeyman tailor or shoemaker 
is untbrifty, but that of a not inconsiderable number the above 
statement is true. No effort of philanthropy, be it ever so 
wisely guided, is strong enough to undo, in such cases, the evil 
which is done by the noxious system of out-door relief. The 
working men of England are at this moment earning enormous 
wages. They ought to be saving money; no statistics will be 
demanded of us, if we state that they are not doing so. Yet 
the loss not only to themselves but to the country is very great. 
If, instead of spending their money as fast as it is earned, the 
wage-earners were to learn a lesson of thrift and economy, they 
would find in a few years that they had gained not one but 
many advantages. They would have become, as was recently 
shown in France on the occasion of the payment of the war 
indemnity, literally the backbone of the country. They would 
have gained thereby an influence in political life, such as no 
mere reduction of the franchise can give them. They would 
have realized the necessity of not blindly and thoughtlessly 
introducing into the world a countless generation which should 
in less than a life-time eat up all their prosperity, and sink their 
class down once more into pauperism. Above all, they would 
feel that they were raised above the ordinary accidents of life. 
What is it that stands in the way of the realization of this state 
of things? We answer, mainly that system of Out-door Relief 
which paralyses their efforts by giving them a legal right to 
assistance. 

Those persons who are in favour of giving the preponderance 
to out-door relief, are in the habit of pointing to the now famous 
Elberfeld method of administering, a Poor-law. It must be 
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acknowledged that they have a strong case; yet we believe that 
such a system will be seen on examination to be unsuited for 
general adoption. We extract the following account from the 
First Report of the Local Government Board (1871-1872) :— 


“The administration of out-door relief is entrusted to eighteen over- 
seers (Bezirksvorsteher), or in case of unavoidable absence, substitutes 
elected from amongst the visitors or Armenpfleger, and to two hundred 
and fifty-two (252) visitors (Armenpfleger). The overseers and visitors 
are elected for three years, substitutes for one. One-third of the over- 
seers and visitors retire every year and are eligible for re-election. 
Each visitor or Armenpfleger has under his charge a certain section of 
the town, and fourteen of these sections are under the general superin- 
tendence of one overseer or Bezirksvorsteher. 

“The visitors of each district meet at least once a fortnight, the 
meeting being presided over by the overseer of the section. 

“ Every application for relief is made to the visitor of the section.” 


The superintendence of the whole rests with a Committee 
appointed by the Municipal Council. No visitor is allowed to 
have more than four cases in hand, and as the population of 
Elberfeld was 71,000 at the date of the report, there is a visitor 
to less than every 300 inhabitants. The offices of overseers and 
visitors are unpaid and compulsory. The general rules within 


which the administration of relief is restricted are as follows :— 


“1. Every person who is destitute and unable to procure work shall, 
upon application by himself or by another on his behalf, be relieved 
from the town funds, except when other persons bound by law to 
relieve him possess the means of doing so, or except when he is in 
receipt of relief from private charity. 

“2. Any able-bodied person being destitute and unrelieved by pri- 
vate charity may, by applying personally or through friends for relief, 
and upon proof that he has tried unsuccessfully to obtain work, be 
entitled to receive temporary relief until such time as he can earn a 
sufficient livelihood, he being bound in the meantime to perform such 
work as may be assigned to him. 

“3. Single persons and heads of families whose income suffices to 
procure for themselves the absolute necessaries (das wnabweislich 
Nothwendige) of life are not to be considered as destitute, that is, 
entitled to relief from the public funds. 

“4. Poor relief in case of persons earning less than the means of 
subsistence may be administered as out-door relief by grants of money, 
soup, clothes and bedding, indispensable articles of furniture, free 
schooling, surgical, medical, and midwifery attendance; medicine, 
~~ of funeral; or it may be administered indoor in the town poor- 

ouse.”” 


These rules are carried out with the greatest possible strictness, 
and have resulted in an important diminution of pauperism. 
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In criticising the Elberfeld system, our first remark must 
be that it would be practically impossible to introduce it in this 
country. The number of unpaid officials which would be needed 
to carry it out m London, with its population of between three 
and four millions, would be more than 11,000. The race of life 
is far more eager, and the conditions of success are far more 
stringent among the professional and commercial classes, from 
which these officials would be taken in England, than among 
the corresponding classes in Germany. Would the proposal 
to establish such a system be entertained for a moment in 
this country? We fancy not. Next, the system is founded 
upon the false principles which we have endeavoured to con- 
trovert in the present article. It is true, that by extreme 
strictness and by making relief exceedingly difficult to obtain, 
pauperism has been greatly checked, but the fact remains, that 
a considerable amount of out-door relief is still given, and must 
produce the same result in Elberfeld as it does elsewhere: it 
must weaken the natural resources of the recipient. Moreover, 
Elberfeld, we find, was formerly notorious for an extremely lax 
and indiscriminating system of public charity, the evil results 
arising from which aroused the authorities to the necessity of 
making a change ; and the comparison of the two methods is 
heightened in favour of the new plan, from the extreme of 
pauperism which had arisen under the old. 

It is difficult to see why the following argument should not 
hold good :—If, as in Elberfeld, where relief is almost wholly 
out-door, the imposition of strong restrictions on public assistance 
greatly reduces the Poor-law expenditure, and increases in a 
marked degree|{the thrift, and therefore the well-being, of the 
working-classes, why should not the complete abolition of out- 
door relief act still further in the same direction ? 

We return, for a moment, to statistics. Taking two Unions, 
Atcham in Shropshire, and Witney in Oxfordshire, in which the 
total amounts expended on the Relief of the Poor are nearly equal, 
being respectively 10,1541. and 10,918/., we find, nevertheless, 
that the population of the former (45,561) is about double that 
of the latter (22,908). The numbers of the out-door and in- 
door paupers in the Atcham Union are nearly equal, whilst in 
the Witney Union there are eight out-door paupers to one in- 
door. The total number of paupers at Atcham are 719, or one 
in sixty-two of the population ; at Witney 1582, or one in four- 
teen. We take these two Unions for no other reason than that 
the figures we quote admit of easy comparison. They are very 
striking, and clearly indicate the immediate financial and social 
results of even an approximation to the system which we uphold. 
The comparison is not, of course, complete, until we have learnt 
by observation what the condition of the labouring classes is in 
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two such Unions as these: our own experience of similar cases 
is, that there is less misery in those places in which out-door 
relief is checked than in those in which it is lavishly given. We 
believe that no information of this kind, which would command 
attention, can be obtained save by means of a Royal Commission ; 
and, in face of the figures put forward in the two Blue Books 
which we are reviewing, it is difficult to understand how a single 
session can be allowed to pass without its appointment. 

To compel every applicant for relief to accept the “ offer of 
the House” or to lose all assistance, may appear a harsh measure. 
At first many would suffer, however easy the period of transition 
might be made during the process of the abolition of out-door 
relief ; but a great gain would be made if our arguments are reli- 
able. At least, we may claim for them the merit of simplicity 
We have only striven to show that Logic suggests, and History 
proves, that in proportion as out-door relief is great or small, the 
thrift, and therefore the prosperity, of the wage-earning classes 
are increased or diminished. 


mn REO —— 


Art. ITI.—PAnGENEsIs. 


1. The Variation of Animals and Planis under Domestica- 
tion. By CHartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Murray. 
1868. 

2. On the Genesis of Species. By Sr. Gzorce Mivart, F.RS. 
London: 1871. 


HE “Provisional Hypothesis of Pangenesis” has stirred up 
much discussion since it was first proposed by Mr. Darwin; 
but neither the propositions in which it consists, nor its merits, 
nor even its defects, have been correctly appreciated. The fol- 
lowing remarks are intended to supply the omissions of its 
critics, and to point out a path by which the suggestions of the 
hypothesis may be carried a stage further towards elucidation 
and proof. 

It is necessary first to state the propositions in which the 
hypothesis consists. They may conveniently be arranged under 
three heads, according to three principal divisions of the hypo- 
thesis itself, suggested by an obvious threefold division in the 
phenomena which it is designed to explain. The three heads 
are as follows:—(1) The doctrine of gemmules; (2) The laws 
of generative conception and orderly growth; (3) The laws 
of voluntary modification. 

(I.) The doctrine of gemmules is suggested by the fact, that 
our physiological activities in the gross are generally admitted 
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to have been traced to the activities of certain ultimate physio- 
logical molecules styled “cells ;” so that the sum of the bodily 
activity is determined by the sum of the activities of the body’s 
cells. If the cells be given, then also the body with its func- 
tions is given ; whence it follows that a corporeal correspondence 
between descendants and ancestors suggests a connexion between 
the separate cells in their respective bodies. Such a postulated 
connexion between one cell (in the ancestor) and another cell 
(in the descendant) is supposed to be established by means of a 
minute physiological entity styled a “gemmule ;” having some- 
what the same relation to the cell which it represents as is borne 
by a seed to the parent plant. The conditions under which this 
connexion is supposed to be secured may be summed up in the 
following propositions :— 

1. Gemmules are thrown off by every cell in the body ; _per- 
haps at every stage of the cell’s growth, certainly at every stage of 
the body’s growth ; 

2. Any one of which, when nourished under the fitting con- 
ditions, will reproduce the cell from which it sprang ; 

3. These circulate freely through the body itself ; 

4, And are so small, 

5. And so numerous, that gemmules from every cell which has 
existed at any time in any part of the body during its whole life, 
not only may be, but almost certainly will be, collected together in 
every spermatozoon and in every ovule. Moreover, by reason of 
the ubiquity and number of the gemmules, this collection will not 
consist only of gemmules due to the actual producer of the sperma- 
tozoon or ovule: there will also be present gemmules derived 
from his or her parents, grandparents, and remoter ancestors ; 
but the more remote the ancestor, the fewer, in general, are 
the gemmules directly derived from him. 

Gemmules of all sorts are (probably) present everywhere in 
the body ; but 

6. They are specially determined to the generative organs, 
where they are perhaps modified, certainly arranged in definite 
and complex relations, by the operation of definite laws of the 
organic structure. This last statement covertly contains an in- 
definite number of propositions which, in the present state of 
our knowledge, cannot be reduced to exact terms. The same 
inevitable indefinitiveness is also conspicuous in the statement of 
the second head, the laws of generative conception and orderly 
growth ; to which we proceed. 

(II.) We are now to imagine the ovule to have been fertilized 
by the spermatozoon. The consequent processes are somewhat 
as follows. Only ante-fetal gemmules—gemmules, that is, thrown 
off by parents and ancestors when they themselves were in the 
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same ante-fetal state—are available for the purpose. But there 
is present an immense number of these, derived from ancestors 
of various degrees in remoteness. Some process of selection is 
performed, either by the fecundated ovum, or by the enveloping 
organism, or by both together, whereby some of the ante-fetal 
gemmules are picked out and preferred as the material to form 
the fetal germ. This first act of selection is of incalculable im- 
portance ; for its effects upon the offspring will extend (probably) 
to the last moment of life. The germ having been formed by 
the apt agglomeration of gemmules, these are developed into 
cells. Thereupon, more gemmules are required, taken from among 
those which date from the corresponding ancestral state ;* of 
which, again, an immense number, from various ancestors, are 
present. The above described process of selection is performed 
again. The elected gemmules are attached to the fetal-germ, 
which grows by their being developed from gemmules into cells. 
More gemmules are then selected and attached ; and so the pro- 
cess is continued, until we come to the time of birth. 

Owing to the imperfection of the language at our command, 
we are forced to describe the above process, which is probably (or 
certainly) continuous, under the image of a series of discrete stages. 
The reader must make the same kind of correction as is made in 
mathematics, when the limiting polygon becomes a curve or the 
limiting polyhedron a surface. This process of selection from 
among gemmules seems to decrease in importance as it proceeds 
further ; for then the power of selection is in great part (finally 
altogether) performed by the cells which have been previously 
selected ; so that the results of the earlier acts of selection ex- 
ercise a powerful influence upon the results of the later, and are 
therefore in some sense more important. 

The laws of orderly growth will be only an extension of some 
of the laws by which the fetus grows before birth. The dif- 
ference between the two cases lies in this, that in the infant a 
complete set of cells has been got together, which has now only 
to grow, whereas in the fetus two processes, growth and forma- 
tion, go on together. Die 

The growth and preservation of the body is known to be 
effected by the continual substitution of new cells in the place 
of those which are continually decomposed and excreted. This 
process is thus explained by the hypothesis. Each cell, before 





* That is, which were thrown off by the ancestral cells, when these were only 
the germ of a fetus. The date of a gemmule is the same as the date of the 
cell from which it sprang; and the cells which the gemmules form are of the 
same date as themselves. For example, gemmules thrown off by an infant at 
the stage of dentition, can only be used to form cells in the infant’s descen.- 
dants at or about the time when they shall be cutting their teeth. 
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its decease and excretion, provides for itself a successor, selected 
froma the attendant gemmules (1) of the date neat im order to 
its own date, (2) springing from a corresponding cell in the 
body of some ancestor, whether near or remote. We are 
ignorant of the laws which govern that selection by which one 
gemmule is preferred to its competitors of the same date; but 
it is natural to speak of a struggle for development among the 
gemmules, analogous to the struggle for life among the members 
of a tribe or species. 

Since gemmules can become candidates for development only 
at the same stage of the body’s growth as that at which they 
were produced, it follows that when a gemmule has once been 
passed by, so that its appropriate stage has been left behind, it 
is condemned to organic torpor so long as it shall continue to 
inhabit the body of its present possessor. Torpid or dormant 
gemmules perhaps propagate themselves, by fission or otherwise, 
the date of their progeny remaining unaltered. 

The facts to which the hypothesis appeals under this head, 
are briefly as follows :— 

(1.) The various organs generally increase together by 
orderly development, each keeping its own form and function, 
and not suffering transmutation into any other. 

(2.) Some organs, or characteristics, which regularly differ 

at different stages of life, may at a later stage exhibit an 
ancestral resemblance which was not apparent at an earlier 
stage. 
G.) Variations in organs, which are not regular but abnormal, 
exhibit the same phenomenon. As, for example, when there is 
hereditary tendency to disease which does not manifest itself in 
infancy. In short, we thus explain by the hypothesis all those 
phenomena which may be styled epochal or periodic, whether 
normal or abnormal. The beard sprouts at the age of puberty, 
because the beards of our ancestors during numberless genera- 
tions have sprouted at that age; from the cells of whose chins, 
at that same age, were derived the gemmules which formed the 
cells. of our chins at that age. This is an example of a normal 
epochal phenomenon. Examples of the other classes will easily 
suggest themselves, 

(III.) There is another class of facts, peculiar to voluntary 
life, which the hypothesis is also to explain. These refer to the 
effect, upon descendants, of acquired habits in the ancestor. 
“ How can the use or disuse of a particular limb or of the brain 
affect a small aggregate of reproductive cells, seated in a distant 
part of the body, in such a manner that the being developed 
from these cells inherits the characters of either one or both 
parents?” (Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii. 
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p. 372.) The propositions hitherto stated will explain only the 
body’s vegetable growth. In order to state the new propositions 
which are suggested by Mr. Darwin’s question, we should need a 
much more accurate and particular knowledge of the organic 
effect of a confirmed habit upon the cerebral structure, than is 
at present within our reach. Some of the kinds of cerebral 
change which can be imagined as possible, would suit the hypo- 
thesis better than others. If, for example, the change should 
extend only to the number or arrangement of the cerebral cells, 
and not to the internal structure of the cells themselves, then 
the gemmules produced by the changed brain would differ only 
in number, not also in constitution, from those produced before 
the change. This merely numerical change would not fit in 
with the hypothesis so obviously as a structural change. 

The defects of this hypothesis have been sharply canvassed 
under the stimulus of a theological bias. A preliminary bias of this 
sort does not always rob a man of candour ; but it is incompatible 
with the simple desire to investigate the relevant facts, because 
it carries with it the duty of denying sundry statements before 
the truth has been investigated. Therefore, it is apt also to carry 
with it an attitude of hostility towards a novel hypothesis, no 
matter how cautiously its advocates may guard their advocacy : 
a hostile attitude which shows itself chiefly in the magnifying 
of defects, but partly also in the omission to credit the hypo- 
thesis with the philosophical merit, in this case very great, to 
which it is entitled. 

Mr. Darwin was led to suggest the hypothesis, by the feeling 
that some hypothesis was needed to sum up and present in a 
small compass those relevant facts of which he has an unrivalled 
knowledge. That his attempt was a tentative effort, he has him- 
self stated. But something less than justice has been done to 
the hypothesis by those who have found in it nothing more than 
may be found in Democritus, Hippocrates, Epicurus, or Lucre- 
tius. The sentences which have been, or (with the help of alittle 
more learning in the critics) might be, quoted from the above- 
mentioned authors, are as much beside the point as if they had 
been written by the calculating machine in the Island of 
Laputa. 

The defects of the hypothesis are divisible into two classes ; 
namely, formal defect and material error. The former may be 
supplied by experiment and observation ; the latter will need 
to be corrected, and will entail some modification of the 
hypothesis such as will bring it into harmony with those facts 
with which in its present shape it is at variance. 

The formal defects of the hypothesis are summed up by saying, 
that it postulates not only hypothetical facts, such as the exis- 
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tence of gemmules which have not yet been observed, but also 
hypothetical links of cause and effect, such as the physiological 
properties of the gemmules ; and that it postulates not only some 
of these links, but all of them. Without entering into the com- 
mon verbal disputes about the meaning of the terms “hypo- 
thesis” and “explanation,” we may safely say that a hypothesis 
of this kind is not to be called an explanation of the facts to 
which it appeals. It is a brief and most ingenious summing up 
of those facts; it probably is a necessary preliminary to the dis- 
covery of a true explanation ; and it certainly isa most useful 
instrument to suggest lines of investigation which cannot fail to 
be fruitful of valuable results ; but at present the hypothesis does 
not explain the facts: it only sums them up by an appropriate 
synthesis. Consider a parallel case, which is an example of a 
true explanation. The observed retardation of the exterior 
occultation of Jupiter’s satellites was hypothetically explained, 
before the motion of light had been ascertained, by supposing 
that light travels with a finite velocity ; but we had not also to 
suppose that, this being so, light would arrive the later at a given 
spot in proportion to the remoteness of its starting point. At 
presenti, the hypothesis of pangenesis both supposes that the 
gemmules exist, and also that they perform the functions as- 
signed to them. 

In order to supply the defect suggested by this criticism, we 
need either a microscopic observation of small bodies existing 
under such conditions that they may be plausibly identified with 
the gemmules; or else a chemistry and mechanology of gem- 
mules analogous to the common chemistry and mechanics, such 
as might be plausibly deduced from a wide observation and com- 
parison of physiological analogies. If these conditions should 
ever be fulfilled, the hypothesis would become a well grounded 
theory: if the deduction should be afterwards made not only 
plausible but scientifically rigorous, the theory would become a 
demonstrated truth. Mr. Darwin is well aware of the defect, 
and he himself has done something to supply it. At p. 380 of 
the volume quoted above, he assigns some deeply interesting 
analogies in support of “the assumed elective affinity [of a gem- 
mule] for that particular cell which precedes it in the order o 
development.” ‘There is no need to wonder that so novel an 
inquiry has not yet been wholly exhausted. 

The conspicuous candour of Mr. Darwin is shown by the 
prominence which he has given to a weak point, when he says, 
“ Parthenogenesis is no longer wonderful ; in fact, the wonder is, 
that it should not ofteneroccur.” (Jb., p. 383.) Its facile expla- 
nation of parthenogenesis is no advantage to the hypothesis. We 
should rather expect, if the hypothesis be true, that parthenoge- 
nesis would be the common rule, occurring every day and in all 
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classes of animals, instead of being, as it is, the exception and 
wholly confined to organisms very low in the scale. This objec- 
tion is by no means fatal to the hypothesis as a whole ; but it is 
an objection, not a support; and it serves to mark the transition 
from the formal defect to the material error. 

Material error in a hypothesis lies in its contradicting known 
matter of fact. The contradiction in the present case is summed 
up by Mr. St. George Mivart in the following passage :— 

“The Jews are remarkably scrupulous as to marriage, and rarely 
contract such a union with individuals not of their own race. This 
practice has gone on for thousands of years, and similarly for thousands 
of years the rite of circumcision has been unfailingly and carefully 
performed. If then the hypothesis of pangenesis is well founded, that 
rite ought to be absolutely or nearly superfluous from the necessarily 
continuous absence of certain gemmules through so many centuries 
and so many generations.” —The Genesis of Species, p. 212. “Yet,” 
he adds, “it is not at all so, and this fact seems to amount almost 
to an experimental demonstration that the hypothesis of pangenesis is 
an insufficient explanation of individual evolution.” 

These remarks have undoubtedly great weight ; but perhaps 
Mr. Mivart ought (both here and elsewhere) to have kept in view 
more closely the fact, that no one has asserted the perfect suf- 
ficiency of the hypothesis. 

The same objection might easily be stated in a more general, 
not to say a better, form. Under the hypothesis in its present 
shape, the attainment of a given age, suppose a hundred years, 
by a given individual, would imply that at least one of his 
ancestors had attained to that age; and again, a still more 
remote ancestor would be needed to explain that one; and so on 
for ever, until we come to the origin of life. This is not easily 
compatible with the general hypothesis of evolution ; for it is 
difficult and contrary to existing analogy, to assert the primitive 
type or types to have been immensely long-lived. 

But these objections are not fatal. They might even in a 
certain sense be met at once by assigning further hypothetical 
powers or functions to the gemmules ; but to do this would be, 
in the present state of our knowledge, only to employ our inge- 
nuity in the dark. We rather hope to see the hypothesis at the 
same time interpreted, corrected, and established, by a course of 
fruitful investigation such as Mr. Darwin has already begun. 

We trust that no disrespect is implied in thus freely criticising 
the work of a man who stands at the head of modern science : 

*"Avdpoc Sv ob0' aiveiy rotor Kaxotor Oéuc. 
We submit the foregoing remarks to his judgment, for castigation 
or approval, if he shall think them worthy to be honoured by his 
attention. 

[Vol. CI. No. CC.]—New Seniss, Vol. XLV. No. II. AA 
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study of M. Renan’s on what in our authorized version 

is called the Song of Solomon, is very interesting and very 
instructive. It does not indeed tend to alter the opinion of 
those who have long regarded the literature of ancient Israel as 
the necessary expression of the national character and position. 
It proves rather, so far as the poem in question is concerned, 
that such an opinion is the only one tenable. It may have 
rested, and probably did rest, on a plain common sense view of 
the question, rather than on deep archzological research. The 
present work, however, supplies the arguments by which it may 
be sustained, and proves once more the instructive judgment of 
free thought, to be in harmony with the results of scientific in- 
vestigation. We hasten, however, to give some account of this 


very singular relic of a remote antiquity. 
Israel it must be remembered did not always pursue its reli- 
gious mission. There were periods of relaxation and indifference, 


when the national character alone was displayed, and but slight 
difference existed between the Hebrew and the Canaanite.* 
Now that Judea has become par excellence, “The Holy Land,” 
it appears to us only as a country of priests and prophets ; and 
all the monuments of Hebrew literature appear at first sight to 
be sacred books. But an attentive study of those writings which 
are supposed to be all of a religious nature, reveals numerous 
traces of a profane and worldly life ; and this, not having 
been the most brilliant side of the Jewish people, has naturally 
been thrown into the shade. Now the Song of Songs is not the 
only profane work contained in the Bible. The book of Job is 
a philosophical speculation of the widest nature. The books of 
Ruth, Esther, and Judith are romances founded upon old tradi- 
tions. Ecclesiastest is the confession of an exhausted Syba- 
rite—an Oriental Pococurante whom nothing can please. And 
in the same manner the Song of Solomon, written, as M. Renan 
proves, but a short time after the death of that monarch, is the 
expression of the unrestrained and natural genius of Israel, when 
untormented with the idea of a divine mission. The reign of 





* The language was almost identical. 
+ Ewald and De Wette are of opinion this work was written at the close 
of the Persian period, or the beginning of the Macedonian: Hitzig, about 


204 B.c. 
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Solomon is the Hebrew ideal of the profane or purely secular 
life. His alliances made without any regard for religious dis- 
tinctions, his splendid harem, the order and magnificence of his 
palace, the industrial and commercial prosperity of his reign, the 
writings attributed to him, and above all the silence imposed on 
those formidable agitators, the “nabi” or prophets, all point to 
an interval of careless and joyous festivity. Whatever the influence 
of Moses once was, it was lost now. Ewald indeed has shown in 
the most conclusive manner, that the fame of Moses underwent a 
long eclipse after his death, that his name was almost unknown 
under the judges and during the early ages of the monarchy, 
and that it was not until within two centuries of the fall of the 
kingdom of Judah, that he attained his subsequent grandeur. 
Thus there was a kind of toleration of foreign cults, induced by 
intercourse with other nations, and supported by the influence 
of Egyptian, Phoenician, or Moabite women. It was an inter- 
val in the sacred career of Israel—a liberal and latitudinarian 
age, in which the consciousness of an all-absorbing destiny was 
as yet unfelt. Under such conditions as these the drama we 
are considering was produced. 

For it isa drama, The widest opinions, it is true, have been 
held on this point. It has been regarded on the one hand as a 
poem properly so called, with both unity and progress of events, 
and on the other as a mere collection of love-songs, bound 
together only by the analogy of their nature. But M. Renan, 
by an exhaustive examination of the work itself, considered 
verse by verse, has shown in the clearest manner that it isa 
pastoral drama. The characters are distinct and well-defined, 
and it is sufficient to say that, whoever was its author, certainly 
Solomon was not. The part he plays is but a poor one, and 
indeed an ill-disguised hostility to his reign and his memory 
pervades the whole composition. The free tribes of the north 
preserved to the last more of the Semitic spirit and nomadic 
impatience of organized control, and, as we shall have occa- 
sion to show, the “Song” was undoubtedly a northern com- 
position. 

Briefly described, the dramatis persone are as follows :—The 
Sulamite, a young girl of the tribe of Issachar, carried off from 
her native village of Sulem by the servants of Solomon, and 
brought into the harem at Jerusalem. Her lover, a young 
man of the same village, who follows her, and with whom, after 
several interviews she at last escapes. Solomon, who is displayed 
as the powerful but unsuccessful suitor, and various choruses of 
men and women of Jerusalem, odalisques and ladies of the 
seraglio, and at the close of the drama the brothers of the 
Sulamite. The concluding verses form a moral drawn from 
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the events of the play, and were doubtless placed in the mouth 
of a sage or elder.* 

The Song of Songs then is a composition occupying a 
middle position between the regular drama and the eclogue or 
pastoral dialogue. Regular drama, indeed, in our sense of the 
word, did not exist among the Jews. The idea as well as the 
practice was entirely opposed to their habits of thought, and in 
later times they regarded it with the strongest aversion. The 
High Priest, Jason, was execrated for having established a gym- 
nasium at Jerusalem and celebrated the Greek Festivals. 
Herod outraged this feeling still more deeply when he built 
a theatre in the holy city and encouraged dramatic represen- 
tations.t The taste for this art, indeed, is still wanting in races 
of Semitic extraction. The Mussulman of our own day still 
retains his old antipathy towards it. It has never succeeded 
even in Algeria. When, therefore, we speak of this poem as a 
drama, we must entirely lay aside the idea of its being ever 
acted publicly and with what we consider the necessary decora- 
tions of a theatre. And yet undoubtedly it was acted. How 
are we to explain this apparent contradiction ? 

Now in an inquiry of this nature it would be singularly unjust 
to omit the names of those who have successfully preceded us. 
M. Renan, therefore, renders full justice to the perspicacity of 
Bossuet, and the good sense of Bishop Lowth. The former con- 
jectured, and the latter accepted the theory, that this poem was 
intimately connected with the marriage rite as practised among 
the Jews; that it was divided into acts or scenes corresponding 
to the number of days during which the nuptial festivities lasted. 
Weddings in the East always took place in the evening. There 
was no religious ceremony. The rejoicing was entirely confined 
to the family or the village of the bride and bridegroom ; Jamps 
glitter everywhere like fireflies in the stillness of the evening ; 
music adds to the enchantment, and the sound of sweet voices 
and of joyous revelry heighten the charm. Simple shows or 
charades are enacted, the object of which is to represent true 


* The scene (ch. vi. 11, to vii. 11) is a very curious one, and presents more 
difficulties than any other. It takes place in the harem. The Sulamite de- 
scribes the manner in which she was carried off, and then turns aside to hide her 
tears. ‘{he odalisques implore her to turn round so that they may look upon her. 
But the interest taken in the Sulamite awakens the jealousy of one among 
them, and she asks whether it is worth while to gaze on the Sulamite rather 
than on “a dance of Mahanaim’” (cf. Gen. xxviii. 12. An ancient town, 
famous for its female dancers and orgiastic worship.) This dance she then 
performs, and its nature may be guessed from Solomon’s enthusiastic approval 
of it. A species of Can-can apparently. 

Cf. Maccab. II. iv. 9 et seq. 
Josephus, Antig. XV. viii. i.; De Bello Jud, I. xxi. 8. 
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affection as triumphing over all obstacles; and in these “ private 
theatricals,” not only the newly married, but the guests also take 
apart. Here then we have the secret of this delightful poem. 
It is the Semitic counterpart of the Carmen Nuptiale of Catullus 
with its 

Jam veniet virgo: jam dicetur Hymenzus. 


Here as there we find the same “tale of true love,” but in this 
case we find the overtures of an Oriental despot offered in vain 
to a simple shepherdess of Issachar. Solomon, in all his glory, 
cannot touch her heart. The free spirit of the northern moun- 
tains burns within her bosom. Better by far is the hillside, 
where the vines cluster, and the low notes of the turtle-dove are 
heard, and the voice of the well-beloved calls on his fair one to 
arise and come away, than all the splendour ,of Jerusalem. 
Other maidens may choose the degrading life of the seraglio, but 
the heroine of this poem would dwell among her own people, 
and is faithful to her northern lover.* 

Such then, briefly described, is the nature and object of this 
poem—a simple village pastoral; in which, however great the 
dangers to which the heroine is exposed, we find, to use its own 
language, that “many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it.” Others of the same nature, no doubt, existed. 
But this being associated with the name of Solomon, when Israel 
had reached the summit of its earthly glory, has alone been 
preserved. 

The question that now arises is with regard to the date of this 
composition. This is a point on which critics have been greatly 
divided. A period of some 700 or 800 years intervenes between 
those who attribute it to Solomon, and those who, like Eichhorn 
and Gesenius, place it toward the close of Hebrew literature. 
But it may be laid down as matter beyond dispute, that Solomon 
was not the author of it; and, in fact, the mention of his name 
at the commencement no more proves it to have been written by 
him than the attribution of certain Psalms to David is evidence 
of their being written by that marauder. The insignificant and 
unsuccessful part that he plays, forcibly excludes the thought 
that he could have commemorated his own defeat. 





* With regard to Jewish marriages, the following passages may be com- 
pared: Judges xiv. 10 et seq.; Ps. xliv.; 1 Maccab. ix. 37; 3 Maccab. 
(Apocr.) xiv. 6, and the familiar instances in the New Testament. The 
forraula, “ Awake not,” &c. (ch. ii. 7, iii. 5, viii. 4), seems to indicate that the 
play was recited or performed in the evening. Nothing was more common in 
antiquity and throughout the Middle Ages than these bridal dramas. The “Jeu 
de Robin et Marion” is perfectly analogous to the Song of Songs. The prac- 
tice still exists in Brittany. See also Mde. George Sand’s “ Les Noces de 
Campagne.” 
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There is no mention or quotation of the Song of Songs in 
any other of the Hebrew books, though perhaps there may be 
an allusion to it in the book of Jeremiah. “Then will I 
cause to cease in the cities of Judah and from the streets 
of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride: for 
the land shall be desolate.’* The words italicised would 
be cold indeed if they simply meant the conversation of those 
newly married, and taken in connexion with the festivity 
just mentioned, certainly seem to indicate a kind of popular 
composition, of which the present was the best-known specimen. 
Jeremiah, it will be remembered, was the most erudite of the 
prophets, and almost all the earlier books are cited by him. 

But it is by an examination of the poem itself that we shall 
best discover the date of its composition; and a strange dis- 
covery here awaits us. In ch. vi. 4, we find a compliment paid 
by Solomon to his youthful captive: “Thou art beautiful, O my 
love, as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem,” &c. She is here com- 
pared in beauty to the two capitals of Israel and Judah. Now 
Tirzah was the capital of the kingdom of Israel from the reign 
of Jeroboam to that of Omri, 974 B.c. Omri built Samaria in 
973, which hénceforth continued to be the capital, whilst Tirzah 
entirely disappeared. Its fall was so complete that its very 
situation has long been unknown. Now if this poem be of 
comparatively modern date, would the writer have selected 
the forgotten city of Tirzah to compare it in beauty and 
splendour with Jerusalem? And, on the other hand, how 
could Solomon contrast Tirzah—a town perhaps not then built, 
or at least of no importance—with his own stately capital? We 
are thus driven by force of these improbabilities to fix the date 
within narrow limits. On the one hand it must have been 
before the year 924 B.c., and on the other it is evidently later 
than the death of Solomon and the division which took place in 
986. We are thus enabled in round language to assign the 
poem to the tenth century before the Christian era. 

There is another feature which of itself would lead us to 
suppose that it is of very ancient date. If time destroys, time 
likewise renews and even exaggerates. What a cycle of legends, 
for example, has grown up around the real Arthur and the real 
Charlemagne. Napoleon himself has his own legend and 
romance among the Arabs of to-day. In the case of Solomon, 
all the East seems to have conspired to raise him to a pinnacle 
of fictitious glory, and we can even trace the myth in the pro- 
cess of creation. The books of “ Kings,” and still more those of 
“Chronicles,” contain much of a fantastic nature with regard to 





* Jer. vii. 34, xxv. 10, 
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his splendour and the extent of his power. Here, on the other 
hand, all appears natural and in reasonable proportions. His 
guard consists of sixty men. He has a thousand shields in his 
armoury, sixty queens and eighty concubines—a sufficient allow- 
ance one would suppose. But this is no doubt the truth. The 
fact is, the bands of thieves who made David’s fortune were but 
few in number, and after the anarchy during the time of the 
Judges, in the century before, a thousand shields must have 
seemed a marvellous arsenal. In later years these modest figures 
increased to hundreds of thousands. In Kings and Chronicles, 
as we have just said, where legendary tales are mixed up with 
exact documents,* the numbers are very much larger. Forty 
thousand and twelve thousand are the numbers mentioned by 
the author, while the seraglio has increased to the portentous 
number of seven hundred queens and three hundred concubines. 
The riches and the power of Solomon are described in glowing 
colours, to which the sobriety of the “Song” gives a singular 
relief. And beside this, there are many other traits which must 
be taken into consideration as affecting the probable date of it ; 
such, for instance, is the mention of the two fishpools in Hesh- 
bon (which still existed and were seen by M. Scetzen in 1805) ; 
the familiar relations with the old Arab tribe of Kedar; the 
mention of “the chariots of Pharaoh” (and we know that 
Solomon procured both horses and chariots at great expense 
from Egypt); the lively impression of the reigns of David and 
of his son; the mention of the dances of Mahanaim, which are 
connected with the most ancient traditions of Israelt{—all these 
concur in the same result, and that is to render the opinion of 
those who would assign a late origin to the poem utterly inde- 
fensible. It was not, we repeat, written by Solomon, but it is 
a genuine record of ancient Israel during the happiest of its 
intervals of repose. 

One argument, and one alone we have not adduced in evi- 
dence of its antiquity. It is the pervading and general animus 
of the ,oem. The Hebrews doubtless demanded a king like 
the nations around them. The majority were in favour of such 
a course. But a strong minority, led apparently by Samuel, 





* Cf. 1 Kings i. 5, where Adonijah has fifty men to run before him, with 
id. iv. 26, &c., and chs. x. and xi. 

+ 1 Kings xi. 3. The revised Lectionary retains this edifying chapter. We 
are not much concerned with the Episcopal Bench, but it is odd it should be 
blind to the folly of wantonly offending common sense and propriety. The 
statement, if true, has no connexion with the Christian faith, and, if false, can 
form no portion of the (so-called) Inspired Word. In any case it seems deplor- 
able to read such stuff to uneducated persons who may be misled by it. 

{ Gen. xxxii. 2. It is difficult to offer any explanation of this legend. 
Modern commentators merely repeat the worn-out liypothesis of divine inter- 
position, &e. 
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took a different view.* Their chief objection seems to have been 
that the monarch, when throned and powerful, would take their 
sons and daughters and make servants of them. And even 
after the capricious reigns of Saul and David, the same senti- 
ment still lingered in the north, and was intensified by the 
splendour and prodigality of Solomon. Hence the schism that 
arose after his death, when the formidable cry of “ To your tents, 
O Israel!” was first raised. Now, humanly speaking, there is 
a very strong probability that our poem was written very shortly 
after that event. Solomon is depicted as he was; powerful in- 
deed according to the idea ot that age, but very far removed 
from the height of ideal glory which he subsequently attained. 
We observe, too, that we here find at every page the opposition 
which the luxury and the Egyptian and Pheenician practices 
excited among those who adhered to the ancient and simple 
cult of Israel. There is no mention either of priest or prophet. 
The former had not attained his subsequent importance, and the 
latter was entirely silenced. The air of freshness, of youth, and 
of vitality which pervades the poem, points to a time when the 
Hebrew mind was free and unembarrassed. It is impossible to 
believe that a purely profane composition such as this, or the 
book of Job, can ever have been produced in a narrow-minded 
age, such as that of Ezra or Nehemiah, or still earlier, of Josiah. 
After the triumph of the pietistic kings, Israel was absorbed by 
its religious idea, and became in consequence mean and trifling. 
All the great monuments of Hebrew genius—all the works which 
we may call Semitic rather than Jewish (since the neighbour- 
ing nations possessed a smilar literature), were written before 
the religious vocation into which misfortune impelled the race. 
What a difference is there in the earlier and latter creations of 
Hebrew poetry! Ruth, Job, Deborah, the Sulamite, give place 
to pious heroines—to Judiths and Esthers—victims devoted to 
the faith preached tothem. Compare for a moment Esther and 
the Sulamite. The first finds it quite a simple matter to make her 
fortune by winning the good graces of an eunuch, and makes no 
hesitation in prostituting herself in order to gain the favour of a 
Gentile. A religious motive excuses everything in her eyes: 
the interest and the vengeance of her co-religionists. ‘The 
second obeys motives less refined: a sincere affection for the 
shepherd she has left at Sulem,a love of the mountains and 
the mountain air, a contempt for the artificial love of the sera- 
glio, and the pure sentiment of freedom and vitality :—such 
is the sum and substance of her religion. The grandeur of 
Solomon’s court, which after ages regarded with a kind of semi- 





* 1 Sam. viii. 13. 
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sacred awe, calls forth only raillery and disdain. In a word, the 
Sulamite is the creation of nature, and Esther the formation of 
priestcraft and art. 

We have no hesitation, therefore, in adopting the opinion of 
Herder, Ewald, De Wette, Hitzig and M. Renan, and in assigning 
the composition of the Song of Songs to the tenth century before 
the Christian era, and soon after the division between Israel and 
Judah. It was then that the Hebrew genius was most free and 
untrammelled. There was no great prophet to impose his own 
will on the popular conscience. Religious institutions had not 
the rigour and hardness they subsequently attained. Royalty, 
indeed, at Jerusalem feebly followed in the footsteps of Solomon, 
but the old republican spirit still existed in the north, and was 
soon to appear in the person of the demagogue Elijah—the 
most seditious of all the prophets. We have little doubt then 
that the poem was a northern composition. It is incredible that 
a Jew of Jerusalem would have placed the obscure town of 
Tirzah on the same level as his own stately capital. The 
antipathy too against the harem of Solomon, composed of 
“daughters of Jerusalem,” is a trait which is suitable to the north 
alone. And lastly, the connexion which Hitzig* has established 
between the author of our poem and the prophet Hosea—him- 
self a northern writer—if it does not prove the prophet to have 
been familiar with this composition, proves at least that the two 
authors lived in the same circle of images, and that the same 
expressions were common to them both. “ Northern Palestine,” 
says M. Revelle,t appears from Hebrew history to have been 
less accessible to religious spiritualism and less carried away 
by a feeling of antagonism against nature and natural life 
than Palestine of the south. It was there that popular poetry 
took its loftiest flight. It is from thence that we owe the song 
of Deborah, the apologue of Jotham, the histories of Gideon, of 
Jephthah and of Samson—so deeply tinged with the poetic spirit ; 
the highly coloured prophecies of Hosea and the many prophets 
who left no writings, but whose lives, like those of Elijah and 
Elisha, were full of action. We may add too that the natural 
beauty of the district of Libanus, an agricultural country, and of 
marvellous fertility, abounding in woods, in fields and in clear 
and rapid streams, is far more fitted for the abode of pastoral 
poetry than the dusty and rocky terrain that environs Jerusalem. 
Lastly, and in confirmation of the view we have taken, it is to be 
observed that with the exception of Engaddi, Jerusalem, and 
Heshbon, all the localities mentioned in the poem—Sharon, 





* “Das Hohe Lied,” pp. 9, 10. 
T “ Revue de Théologie de M. Colani.” Mai, 1857. 
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Gilead, Tirzah, Libanus, Amana, Hermon Sanir, Carmel, Baal- 
Lamon and Sulem, the village of the heroine—belong to the 
Kingdom of the North. 

Two points, therefore, would seem to be ascertained from the 
foregoing inquiries: the date of the poem (the 10th century 
B.C.), and the place of its appearance, Northern Palestine, or 
Israel as distinguished from Judah. A third remains for our 
investigation connected with its preservation and interpretation, 
and to it we will briefly direct our attention. How, in the first 
place, did such a work find its way into the Canon of Holy 
Scripture? and when and how was it that a mystical meaning 
was attributed to it? 

These questions are intimately connected. 

There can be no dispute that the “Song of Songs” was from 
lis origin a profane work—profane, that is, as distinguished from 
moral or devotional. There is not only no allegory or mystical 
afterthought involved in any way,.but, in fact, the whole tex- 
ture and plan of the poem absolutely exclude any such idea. 
The notion of religious symbolism never entered the mind of 
the writer. The mystical love-poems of India and Persia in 
which the love of the soul for God is described under the guise 
of earthly affections, were entirely unknown to the Jews, and 
indeed of comparatively recent date. It is evident, indeed, that 
there can be no connexion between the results of an advanced 
mysticism, and a mere pastoral drama destitute of religious 
physiognomy like the present. And to what improbabilities, to 
what contradictions are we not exposed if we talk of a great 
development of transcendental theology in Judea in the 10th 
century before Jesus Christ! Nothing was ever more remote 
from mysticism than the Hebrew mind, or Arab mind, and in 
general, the Semitic mind. The idea of bringing the Creator 
and the creature together, and supposing they can be amorous 
of each other, and a thousand refinements of a like nature in 
Hindoo and Christian mysticism, are the very antipodes to the 
severe conception of the Semitic God. Such ideas would have 
passed for blasphemies in Israel. Until the first or second cen- 
tury before the Christian era there was no secret doctrine in the 
bosom of Judaism. The old patriarchal religion was simple 
and natural and understood by all. No people, we repeat, 
were more chary of symbolism, of allegories and speculations 
on the Divine nature than the Jews. Tracing an absolute line 
of demarcation between God and man, it has rendered impos- 
sible all familiarity, every tender sentiment, all reciprocity be- 
tween heaven and earth. 

We are assured, therefore, that the author of the Song of Songs 
had no second and mystical object in writing his poem. How 
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then was it that in course of time it became regarded as an alle- 
gorical work? and at what period did such an idea arise? The 
answer to this is, that a feeling of the necessity of an allegorical 
meaning was first shown when the Canon of Scripture was formed. 
Saved through its celebrity and almost daily use from the ship- 
wreck of Hebrew literature, the Song ceased from an early date, 
probably from the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, to be thoroughly 
understood. But little by little the idea of inspiration spread. 
At the era of the Maccabees all the ancient books were highly 
valued, and in the days of Jesus had become sacred. The writers 
of the New Testament, it is true, never cite the Old as a collec- 
tion of works: they refer merely to the Law, the Prophets, or 
the Psalms. But Josephus, their contemporary, gives, us a canon 
of books “ reputed divine,” and among them we find the Song of 
Songs. But it was one of the first rules of a rigorous orthodoxy 
that the canonical books contained nothing but wliat was sacred 
and edifying. Hence an immense difficulty arose—a difficulty 
felt also with regard to other compositions, or at least passages. 
It was impossible to deny the antiquity of the Song. It was im- 
possible also to deny its erotic character. They ingeniously 
escaped from the dilemma by discovering that it contained an 
allegorical meaning. What that character was they were not 
exactly agreed, and hence a torrent of interpretations of the most 
varied and often contradictory nature. 

It is then to the first century before or the first century after 
Christ that we must attribute the commencement of this allego- 
rical treatment. The taste for perverted and wrong meanings 
was never more strong than at that period ; and, indeed, we see 
examples of it in Philo, in the Evangelists, in St. Paul, and in 
the Talmud. A father of the second century, well versed in such 
matters, Melito, Bishop of Sardis, composed a “key” of these 
allegories. If, however, the Jews first hit on the idea of mystical 
interpretation to save the honour of the old poem, the Christians 
who exaggerated the importance of canonicity and inspiration, 
made still more desperate efforts to shroud it under a veil of 
allegory. Theophilus of Antioch, in the second century, explains 
the wood of Libanon to typify Ruth, and says that Solomon’s 
palanquin signifies in a mystical manner, “ souls which carry God 
within themselves.” Origen lastly, in the third century, gave the 
first complete allegorical explanation of the entire poem. Laying 
it down as a principle that everything in the Bible which appears 
unworthy of divine inspiration, and cannot consequently conduce 
to edification, must have a hidden meaning, he declares that 
divine love alone is here spoken of, and that the poem is nothing 
else but the Epithalamium of the Church with her celestial 
Bridegroom—Jesus Christ. And this view of Origen’s has in the 
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main been that of the Christian world for the last sixteen hun- 
dred years. 

Tkus we see how error is formed and perpetuated! how after 
the lapse of many generations the bridal drama of a rude 
Semitic tribe has become in the hands of theologians a fantastic 
and mystical allegory! “The whirligig of time brings about 
its revenges” of a truth. Strange indeed are the caprices of 
literary fortune, but one more strange than that which has con- 
verted the “jew d’esprit” of a semi-barbarous race into a text- 
book of the Christian Church has surely never been witnessed. 

Such, however, was the view formally propounded by Origen, 
and with the sole exception of Theodore of Mopsuestia in the 
fifth century, not a voice was raised to uppose it, and his 
presumption was of course condemned by the Church. Nota 
doubt occurred to the Middle Ages. New allegories even were 
invented, and a strange analogy between the Sulamite and the 
Virgin Mary was dexterously discovered. Nor did the first 
generation of Protestants refuse to accept the common opinion, 
with the sole exception of the noble and unfortunate Sebastian 
Castalio. This scholar—who in common with scores of other 
worthy and honest men had the honour of being persecuted by 
Calvin—took a novel and in many respects unfortunate view of 
the Song. In his opinion it was an obscene production, which 
had crept unobserved into the canon, and ought forthwith to be 
excluded from it.* The universal voice of modern criticism, 
however, has come to a very different conclusion, and our chief 
debt to Castalio is that he had the courage to break through 
the ignorance and superstition of the past. A century later 
Grotius and Leclerc followed in his footsteps, though in a more 
liberal spirit, and allowing, as was afterwards done by the 
famous Bossuet and our own Bishop Lowth, both a literal and a 
mystical meaning. 

But the true movement and the real interpretation came later, 
and it came naturally enough from Germany. It is not within 
our limits to follow the various vicissitudes of the critical war 
that was then waged, nor to narrate the successive advances 
toward a fuller knowledge of the poem, from Jacobi (1771) to 
Hitzig (1855). It is sufficient to say, that the opinion thus 
educed is received among most educated persons who have 
studied the matter in Western Europe. The poem is not 
mystical, as the theologians tell us, nor sensual as Castalio 
thought, nor wholly erotic as Herder believed: it is moral in 
its nature, and its sum and substance is contained in the 7th 
verse of the 8th chapter :—“ Many waters cannot quench love, 





* Bayle, Dict. Art. Castalion. 
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neither can the floods drown it; the rich man who would buy 
ove, he buyeth but shame.” The object of the poem is not the 
voluptuous and degenerate life of the seraglio, but the course of 
true affection, the impotence of wealth to purchase it, and the 
final triumph of honest and innocent attachment. It would 
have been fortunate for humanity had there been nothing of a 
worse nature in the Hebrew writings. We could well spare a 
few books full of murder, massacre, and adultery for another 
such idyll, full as it is of youth, and joy, and nature. 

The aim of the poem, therefore, is a sound one, and if its 
execution is somewhat wanting in delicacy of treatment, our 
own susceptibilities are perhaps more to blame than the coarse- 
ness of the poet. The Song of Songs indeed, considered in its 
natural sense, is far more a sacred book than others with which 
criticism is much less embarrassed—than the book of Esther, 
for example, hard, cold, vindictive, and supercilious, and in 
which the name of God is not even once mentioned. We have 
in this poem a relic of the ancient and free life of Israel in its 
happiest age, of Israel, the Arab tribe, before the wave of 
misfortune and fanaticism had swept over it, and environed it 
with the darkness and littleness of religious monomania. 

But let us be just. Devoid of foundation in serious truth as 
is the mystical myth with which the Christian Church has 
involyed the poem, no man of taste or poetic feeling can fail to 
appreciate its beauty. The Sulamite has taken the Christian 
veil. All the sweet remembrances of age and infancy are asso- 
ciated with that incomparable translation, that “ well of English 
undefiled” in which the Church still expresses her longing for 
her absent Lord. How often in the still gloom of rich cathe- 
drals, and when the dying day poured its last rays upon the 
blazoned windows, has the “vulnerasti cor meum” trembled 
from the organ and floated in waves of melody over faithful 
souls! And if the iron hand of criticism must sweep away the 
foundation of so much that is lovely and pleasant, even the 
sternest iconoclast will acknowledge that the Catholic tradition 
is full of spiritual truth and beauty. Encompassed as we are 
by the struggles of democracy, and stunned by the uproar of 
the most ignorant .of mankind, it is with a pure and sacred 
delight that the soul takes refuge under these green leaves, and 
wanders at will beside these rivers of comfort. Men were far 
happier when the world was in its youth. The horrible state of 
tension in which modern society exists had no parallel in ancient 
times. Love was then free. The decrepitude of fashion was 
unknown, the ceaseless struggle for existence was unfelt. And 
yet in spite of it all, such is the element of truth in the human 
mind, true poetry always finds its level. The Sulamite, like 
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Ruth, like Deborah, like Antigone, like all really noble charac- 
ters, will always find lovers and admirers. Seen even in her 
Christianized garb amid the lustrous gloom of Gothic arches, 
pale and veiled as a Madonna, and yet passionate as a Magdalen, 
she still represents an eternal truth—the fidelity of soul to soul. 
“ Casta est quam nemo rogavit” was the verdict of the Roman 
Scoffer, but here love was weighed in the balances and not 
found wanting. No girl of Memphis or Babylon had before her 
preferred the hut of a shepherd to the harem of a king. She 
did so, or what comes to the same thing, she is described as 
having done so, and hence even as a creation of the fancy she is 
worthy of her long remembrance. 

As to commentaries on this work, their name is absolutely 
Legion; but, with the exception of the recent German and 
French ones, they are without value, and curious only as exam- 
ples of mental aberration. The worst with which we are ac- 
quainted in our own language are those by “Commentator” 
Scott and the present Bishop of Lincoln,—the efforts of both 
divines greatly resembling those of that illustrious Laputan 
who devoted his days to the extraction of sunbeams from 
cucumbers. It is to be hoped, however, that this fossil theology 
is becoming extinct, and that a more enlightened appreciation 
of Hebrew literature may be found amongst us. Patristic 
divinity, like the monastic orders, has done good work in its 
day, but it has now become an anachronism. The names of 
Jerome, Augustine, Athanasius, and Chrysostom have lost their 
power: the magicians are dead and their wands are without 
virtue. We have learned to smile at the credulity of the theolo- 
gian, we deride his pretensions and tread his dogmas under our 
feet. Whether for good or evil, faith is becoming a thing of the 
past, and it would be wise in those concerned to set their house 
in order without delay. 

To those who may be offended at the liberty we have taken 
n thus discussing this ancient work, we offer the following anec- 
dote of the venerable historian Niebuhr, communicated to M. 
Renan by the late Chevalier de Bunsen. “As for me,” said that 
illustrious writer, when consulted by a young Lutheran divine on 
the difficulty of accounting for its reception into the Canon: 
“As for me, I should feel that something was wanting in the 
Bible if I found in it no expression of the strongest and deepest 
passion which actuates the human heart.” 





Art. V.—Our Ocran STEAMERS. 


NE bright morning in April, five-and-thirty years ago, 
the Battery, New York, presented an animated and bril- 

liant appearance. Thousands of men, women, and children— 
their eyes and faces bright with excitement—stood gazing at the 
distant horizon, the agitated crowd being continually swelled by 
fresh accessions of spectators, who kept thronging in from every 
part of the city. Yet the sea was calm, and except the usual 
white sails that dotted the bay, there was nothing to be seen 
that could call for so much excitement. Yet, hold—there was. 
Away in the purple distance, a grey streak against the horizon, 
arises @ thin column of smoke, which tells the watchers of the 
approach of the first ship that had ever steamed from England to 
America. This was the plucky little steamship Sirius, 412 
tons burthen, which had left Cork on the 5th April, 183s, and, 
in the teeth of strong galés and westerly winds, had succeeded 
in paddling its way across the Atlantic, and now, on the 23rd of 
the same month, her hull began to loom larger and larger on the 
view, until the gallant little craft sailed up the bay, and quietly 
dropped her anchor in the North River, amid tumultuous cheers, 
the ringing of bells, and the discharge of canon. Some hours 
later, the excitement was still further intensified by the arrival 
of another and larger steamship, the Great Western, which 
had left Bristol on the 8th, and after a splendid run of 
fourteen days and a half, drew up at the dock, while cheer 
after cheer rent the air, andthe battery thundered a welcome 
through six-and-twenty guns. This was thirty-four years 
ago; and to-day steamships are crossing the ocean in such 
numbers as to make it one grand ferry, in which steamers 
almost jostle each other daily, and a broken voyage is a 
rare occurrence. ‘To us, who live in an age when the Atlantic is 
annually crossed by more than a thousand steamers, it is hard to 
realize the difficulties which these early pioneers of oceanic steam 
navigation had to encounter. It was all but universally believed 
that the necessity under which steamers were of carrying sufficient 
coal for so long a journey, would effectually prevent the establish- 
ment of a regular line of steam-traders between Great Britain 
and America. So late as 1835, no less erudite an authority than 
Dr. Lardner affirmed, in the course of a lecture delivered by him 
in Liverpool, in the December of that year, that the project of 
running steamers direct between the two continents was perfectly 
chimerical, as they might as well try to establish a line between 
New York and the moon, as between New York and Liverpool. 
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Nor was Dr. Lardner alone in his scientific prophecies. Similar 
prognostications were indulged in by many other savans, and the 
nicest calculations, based on established principles and facts, 
were made to demonstrate the impracticabilities of the proposi- 
tion. i 


“To accomplish a voyage of the same length as that across the 
Atlantic,” they argued, “two tons of coal will be used for each horse- 
power of engines; that is to say, if the engines are of 300 horse-power, 
they will consume 600 tons of fuel before they reach the terminus of 
a 3000 miles voyage. But a spare supply must also be carried, to 
provide against accident or delay; so that the quantity must be raised 
to 700 tons. On the other hand, if the tonnage of the vessel be more 
than four times its horse-power, the latter will be inadequate to its 
propulsion at the ordinary rate of steamships. The tonnage of the 
vessel, therefore, could not exceed 1200; and, after making allowance 
for cabins, machinery, boilers, ship’s stores, &c., the space left for fuel 
would not contain more than 500 tons, which would all be consumed 
before the vessel arrived within 500 miles of the Atlantic Coast.” 


We have just seen how these scientific predictions were falsified 
at the very moment they were being made. The success of the 
Sirius and Great Western demolished for ever the scientific ob- 
jections of the learned, and within a few years a regular line of 


steam communication had been opened up between the two con- 
tinents. Into the general history and growth of this great ocean 
traffic between America and England we propose briefly to enter, 
and although it will be impossible within the limits of one article 
to give minute details of the foundation and growth of each sepa- 
rate line of ocean steamships which knit the two countries together, 
we hope to overtake the general outlines, and give our readers a 
bird’s eye view of the history of ourOcean Steamers. Most English- 
men have a vague sort of idea that to Henry Bell is due the 
honour of having constructed the first steamboat; but putting 
Fitch, Rumney, Miller, Symington, Stevens, Livingston, and 
Fulton, out of sight, we find that in 1543 a Spanish Captain, 
named Blasco de Garay exhibited, in the harbour of Barcelona, 
a steamboat of his own invention, of about 200 tons burthen. 
The motive power was supplied by a caldron of boiling water 
placed under a moveable wheel on each side of the ship. It was 
not, however, until James Watt patented his improved steam- 
engine, in 1769, that any progress was made towards the inven- 
tion of a suecessful steamboat. Thirty-three years before, 
indeed, one Jonathan Hulls obtained in England a patent for 
a towboat, to be propelled by a paddle-wheel set in motion by 
a sort of steam-engine, but the project seems never to have been 
carried out. In 1756 the French mathematician Gautier, pub- 
lished a treatise on “ Navigation by Fire,” and in 1782 his 
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theory was practically exemplified in the construction of a 
steamboat of considerable size, by the Marquis de Jouffrey, 
which navigated the Saone for some time, but was ultimately 
put aside as deficient in power. Partially successful attempts 
were also made from 1774 to 1790, by the Count d’Auxerion, 
the Brothers Pereire and others in France, and from 1783 to 
1789, by Fitch and Rumsey in America. In 1785 Rumsey 
obtained from the Legislatures of Virginia and Maryland the 
exclusive right to run steamboats on the waters of those States, 
and in May of the same year he began building his first steam- 
boat, which proved a failure. Nothing daunted, he tried again 
next year and succeeded in building a boat of nine tons that 
steamed against the current of the Potomac at the rate of four 
or five miles an hour. In the same year Fitch constructed his 
working model, and in 1787 built a boat of sixty tons, called 
the Perseverance, which made the trip from Philadelphia 
te Burlington at an average speed of six miles an hour. Three 
years later he placed another and a larger boat on the Dela- 
ware, which ran regularly during the season at an average rate 
of seven and a half miles an hour. The advertisement of this 
nameless ship, as it appeared in the Federal Gazette and Phila- 
delphia Daily Advertiser is curious, as being the first steamboat 


advertisement ever published. It is as follows :— 


“Toe STEAMBOAT 


“Sets out to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, from Arch Street 
Ferry, in order to take passengers from Burlington, Bristol, 
Bordentown, and Brenton, and returns next day. 


“‘ PHILADELPHIA, July 26, 1790.” 


Six years afterwards Fitch placed a small boat on the Collect 
Pond, New York City, which was moved by an engine and a 
worm-screw projecting from the stern; but neither of these 
experiments led to the general introduction of boat propulsion 
by steam. Perhaps the most important experiment made, pre- 
vious to the final successes of Fulton and Bell, was that of Miller 
and Taylor, in Scotland, in 1788, when they built a double boat, 
with a paddle-wheel in the interspace, which proved quite 
successful, Next year Miller fitted a vessel with larger engines, 
and tried it on the Forth and Clyde Canal, when it made seven 
miles an hour. In 1801 another Scotchman, Symington, took 
out a patent for the construction of steamboats, and in 1803 
built the Charlotte Dundas, to tow vessels on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. The success was complete, but the alarming wash 
caused by the paddles, which threatened to destroy the 
banks, led to the abandonment of the scheme. This ship it 
was which suggested to an American citizen the idea which 
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ultimately grew into the first successful passenger steamboat. 
As early as 1793 Robert Fulton, a friend of Fitch and Rumsey, 
and the son of a Scotchman, thought of steam as a motive power 
for vessels, and in 1803 put in operation his first working model, 
at Plombiéres, in France. From France he proceeded to Scotland, 
where he visited the unfortunate Charlotte Dundas, and 
obtained drawings of her machinery, besides getting many hints 
from an ingenious young Glasgow inventor, Henry Bell, who 
accompanied him on his visit, and explained to him his own 
plans for the construction of a steamboat. Whether Fulton 
was a man of original inventive genius himself is not quite clear, 
but he possessed a gift almost as valuable and quite as rare— 
the power, namely, to make use of the crude ideas of another, 
to detect with prophetic eyes their infinite possibilities, and to 
develop them into success. And this Robert Fulton did. 
Returning to America, with the plans of Symington and Bell in 
his pocket and head, and one of Boulton and Watt's engines of 
eighteen horse-power, he formed a partnership with a countryman 
named Livingstone, and at New York, in 1807, built the Cler- 
mont, which made the first completely successful voyage by 
steam from New York to Albany, and is entitled to be called 
the first successful passenger steamboat ever built. Five years 
later, that is, in 1812, Henry Bell, of Glasgow, built and started 
the first European passenger steamship, the Comet. 

But, although the practicability of navigation by steam was 
now completely and for ever established, it was not till 1819 
that the attempt was made to steam across the Atlantic. In 
1818 a Mr. Scarlborough, of Savannah, Ga., conceived the 
idea that the ocean could be navigated by steam. He went 
to New York and purchased a ship on the stocks, which out of 
compliment to his State and city he named the Savannah. 
Two brothers, Captains Moses and Steven Rogers, were selected 
to take charge of the new steamer—the one as engineer and 
the other as sailing-master. The Savannah was finished in 
February, 1819, was about 300 tons burthen, clipper built, full 
rigged, and propelled by one inclined, direct-acting, low-pressure 
engine, like those now in use. The cylinder was 40 inches in 
diameter, with six-feet stroke, and carried 20 lbs. steam. The 
paddles were of wrought-iron, with only one flange, and entirely 
uncovered. They were so attached to the shaft that their 
removal and shipment on deck could be effected in from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. She had two superb cabins, for ladies and 
gentlemen respectively. All her berths, 32 in number, were 
state-rooms, and provided with every comfort. Her speed, 
without sails, was about six knots, though vessels that passed 
her, under steam and sail, in her voyage across the Atlantic, 
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reported her speed at from nine to ten knots. The Savannah 
sailed from New York for Savannah on the 28th of March, 
1819, and reached the latter port, after a very successful trip, 
on April 6th. Thence she sailed to Charleston, where she took 
on board James Monroe, the President of the United States, 
and returned to Savannah. In the Republican of May 19th we 
u d this advertisement :— 
“For LIVERPOOL. 

“The steamship ‘ Savannah,’ Captain Rogers, will, without fail, 
proceed to Liverpool direct, to-morrow, 20th inst. Passen- 
gers, if any offer, can be well accommodated. Apply on 
board.” 

The italics are ours. No passengers “offered,” and on the 
day advertised the Savannah set out on her voyage, direct for 
Liverpool, which port she reached on June 20th. Having all 
ready given the Sirius the credit of having been the first ship 
to steam from England to America, the voyage of the Savannah 
involves an apparent contradiction. But the Savannah did 
not steam all the way, having only worked her engines 18 days, 
and sailed the rest—it being found necessary to economize the 
fuel, which was pitch-pine, and ‘did ‘not last so long as coal. 
During the voyage several amusing incidents occurred. When 
first seen off Cape Clear the steamer was thought to be on fire, 
and the English Admiral, at Cork—for the more effectually to 
astonish the Britishers the wheels were restored to the shafts on 
nearing land and the fires rekindled—despatched a fast cutter to 
her relief; and great was the wonder of the crew at their 
inability to overiake a ship wnder bare poles. At Liver- 
pool no little excitement and even apprehensiun were caused. 
It was suspected by some that the design of the Savannah 
was to rescue Napoleon Bonaparte from St. Helena, his 
brother Jerome having offered a large sum for that purpose. 
The steamer consequently was carefully watched by the British 
Government, and for a short time ships-of-war were stationed at 
certain points to prevent its departure from Liverpool. We 
have already referred to the Sirius, which sailed from Liverpool 
to New York in 1838, but the first ship that actually steamed 
across the Atlantic, though not to the United States, was the 
Canadian steamer Royal William, built at Three Rivers, in the 
Province of Quebec, in 1831. It was 160 feet long, 44 feet 
broad, 17 feet 9 inches deep, and registered 363 tons. The 
Royal William sailed from Quebec, August 5th, 1833, for London, 
put into Pictou, and arrived at Gravesend about | 6th September. 
But neither the voyage of the Royal William nor of the 
Savannah was commercially successful, and led to no practical 
results. The carriage of a cargo, insuring remunerative freights, 
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was impossible in the case of vessels which could hardly contain 
supplies sufficient for a single voyage, and it was not until 1838 
that the splendid passages of the Great Western and Sirius 
fairly demonstrated the remunerative practicability of ocean 
steam-navigation. The Sirius was owned by the British and 
American Steam Navigation Company, which was therefore the 
pioneer and parent of our Ocean Ferries. The next ocean 
steamship built by this company was the British Queen, the 
size of which created as much astonishment in 1839 as did that 
of the Great Eastern thirty years later. The British Queen 
was built on the Thames, and engined on the Clyde by that 
most distinguished marine engineer, the late Robert Napier. 
From figure-head to taffrail she measured 275 feet, being 
35 feet longer than her only rival, the Great Western. Her 
breadth of beam, excluding paddle-boxes, was 30 feet, and 
including them, 61; her depth of hold, 27 feet; her engines 
were of 500 horse-power; her burden 2016 tons; and her cost 
60,0001. The British Queen started on her first trip from 
Portsmouth on July 12th, 1839, with a full complement of 
passengers, a crew of 100 men, 600 tons of coal, and freight 
valued at 1,500,000/. She reached New York after a good 
passage of 14 days 18 hours, and before the end of the 
year made five more voyages. In 1840 she made other five 
voyages to, and as many from New York, but did not pay, 
and was sold to the Belgian Government in 1841. The 
Company was now about to experience the truth of the old 
adage, “misfortunes never come singly.” The consort of the 
British Queen was the President, which proved singularly 
unfortunate. She made three rough and protracted passages, 
and on March 10th, 1841, left New York for Liverpool with 
23 passengers on board, and was never heard of more. The 
loss of the President ruined its owners, and brought the history 
of the pioneer line—the BritisH AND AMERICAN STEAM NavI- 
GATION CoMpANY—to a tragic close. There were still left two 
other Companies, which had all been started in the same year, 
1838. The earlier of these was the GREAT WESTERN STEAM 
NAVIGATION ComPaNy, which built the Great Western, of 
which we have already spoken in connexion with the Sirius. 
The Great Western was 230 feet long; 58 feet 4 inches broad, 
including paddle-boxes ; 23 feet deep; and drew, when laden, 
16 feet of water. The paddle-wheels were 28 feet in diameter, 
each board being 10 feet long. There were two engines of 
225 horse-power each, the tonnage was 1340, and the total 
cost 60,0007. The Great Western, with seven adventurous 
passengers, started from Bristol on April 8th, 1838, and 
reached New York on the afternoon of St. George’s Day, 
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having run the 3111 nautical miles in 15 days 10 hours. In 
1839 this enterprising Company made another bold and doubtful 
experiment. Hitherto all steamers were built of wood and 
propelled by paddles: the Great WESTERN CoMPANY now 
built a steamer of iron, and had her propelled by an Archi- 
medean screw. This makes a great advance in our history. 
The ship was called the Great Britain, was launched on July 
19th, 1843, and after being imprisoned for seven months in Cum- 
berland Dock, Bristol, owing to the narrowness of the locks, she 
was released from durance vile on December 12th, 1844, and early 
in 1845 made a very rapid trip to London. Her dimensions 
were: length, 2742 feet; breadth, 48:2 feet; and depth, 31°5 
feet. She had 6 masts; engines of 1000 horse-power, driving 
a six-bladed iron propeller, 15 feet 6 inches in diameter; her 
gross tonnage was 2975, and she had berths for 360 cabin 
passengers. The Great Britain made but two passages across 
the Atlantic. Her last departure from Liverpool for New York 
took place on September 22nd, 1846, when she carried 185 pas- 
sengers, and a large cargo. That same night she ran ashore in 
Dundrum Bay, where she lay for a year, and was finally sold for 
a small sum. This loss proved too much for the Company, 
which dissolved in 1848. The third of the three pioneer Com- 
panies established in 1838 was the TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP 
Company, which selected Liverpool as a starting-point, the two 
rival concerns having chosen respectively Portsmouth and 
Bristol. Their first ship, the Royal William, which they 
chartered from the City of Dublin Steam-Packet Company, was 
617 tons burden and 276 horse-power. She was the first purely 
passenger steamboat that crossed the Atlantic, and sailed from 
Liverpool on her first run on July 5th, 1838, and reached New 
York on the 24th. She was not only the first purely passenger 
ocean steamer, but was also the first steamer to cross the 
Atlantic from Liverpool, and the first steamer built in water- 
tight sections. On July 25th, 1838, the New York papers con- 
tained the following advertisement :— 


“ Batiso SteaMsHip ROYAL WILLIAM, 
617 Tons, 
Captain Swainson, R.N., Commander. ; 

“This fine Steamer, having lately arrived, will be dispatched again 
for Liverpool on Saturday, 4th August, at 4 p.m. She is only sixteen 
months old, and from her peculiar construction, being divided into five 
sections, each water-tight, she is considered one of the safest boats in 
England. 

“ Her accommodations are capacious, and well arranged for comfort. 
The price of passage is fixed at 140 dols., for which wines and stores 
of all kinds will be furnished. Letters will be taken at the rate of 
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twenty-five cents for the single sheet, and in proportion for larger 
ones, or one dollar per ounce weight. 

“For further particulars, apply to 

ApraHam Beut & Co.; or, Jacop Harvey, 28, Pine Street.” 

After making a few more passages the Royal William was re- 
turned to her owners, and replaced by the Liverpool—270 feet 
long, 1150 tons burthen, and 461 horse-power—which carried 
only first-cabin passengers (at 35 guineas each), had a surgeon 
on board, and was advertised to carry “light freight if applied 
for timely.” She started on her first voyage from Liverpool to 
New York, October 20th, 1838, and, having accomplished about 
one-third of the route, put back to Cork on the 26th. On 
November 6th she again proceeded and reached New York on 
the 23rd, returning to Liverpool on the 21st of December, 
after a run of 14 days 10 hours. After making in all six 
voyages to and from New York, averaging 17 days out and 
15 home, she was sold to the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, and in 1846, her name having been changed to the 
Great Liverpool, she was totally wrecked off Cape Finisterre. 

We have now briefly sketched the history of the three pioneer 
ocean steamship Companies. They were not successful commer- 
cially, but they proved beyond doubt the possibilities of success. 
During their short existence they were the means of conferring 
incalculable benefits on the mercantile classes of England and 
America. But, as we have said, they failed. Pioneers generally 
do fail, but their failures are valuable, if only because they 
furnish the stepping-stones which lead to success. The early 
steamships were irregular in their sailings, and were too few 
in number. But the quickness with which they crossed the 
ocean attracted the attention of the British Government and of 
large capitalists. The former saw a means of bringing their 
American colonies into close communication with the mother 
country, and proposed to establish a regular postal communication 
with Halifax and Boston. They advertised for contractors for 
the service. The Great Western Company applied, but without 
success, and the scheme was likely to fall through, when a few far- 
seeing capitalists in Liverpool and Glasgow resolved to form a Com- 
pany, and undertake the execution of the contract with the Go- 
vernment. These capitalists were represented in their deed of 
agreement by three gentlemen, Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, George 
Burns, of Glasgow, and Charles Maclver, of Liverpool. This was 
in 1839, early in which year the preliminary arrangements were 
concluded ; and, on July 4th, 1840, the mail service was com- 
menced by the Britannia steamer, which, including the détowr 
to, and a detention of 12 hours at Halifax, completed the voyage 
from Liverpool to Boston in 143 days. Four steamers performed 
the service which at first was monthly, then fortnightly, between 
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Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston, and vice versd, and for which 
60,0007. were paid yearly by Government. Some years later 
this subsidy was increased to 100,000, New York being sub- 
stituted every alternate voyage for Boston; in 1848 the ailow- 
ance was further increased to 145,000/. per annum, the Com- 
pany becoming bound to make weekly instead of fortnightly 
trips to Boston and New York alternately, constantly calling at 
Halifax. In 1850 permission was granted them to make fort- 
nightly runs to New York direct, instead of as formerly by way 
of Halifax; which latter port was subsequently abandoned in 
favour of Boston; and at the present moment the Company 
receive 70,000/. a year from the British Government for the 
conveyance of two mails a week from Cork to New York. The 
Company have built, or bought and owned, 148 steamers, 111 of 
which have been engaged in the Transatlantic trade. Their 
Transatlantic fleet at present consists of 25 vessels, all except the 
paddle-wheeled Scotia being iron screw-propellers, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 66,000, and since the starting of the Britannia 
in 1834, the Cunard Company have not lost a single life nor letter 
through the carelessness of their employés, or misfortune to their 
ships. Yet this vast and prosperous concern, the very name of 
which is a synonym the wide-world over for speed, comfort, re- 
gularity, and safety, sprang from avery small beginning so far 
back as 1818, in which year two wealthy Glasgow burghers, James 
and George Burns, entered into partnership and engaged in 
shipping. In 1824 the firm was strengthened by the admission 
of a third partner, Hugh Matthie, of Liverpool. In that year 
they had 6 sailing craft trading between Liverpool and Glasgow, 
and 3 steamers between Glasgow and Belfast. Subsequently 
steam was substituted for canvas in the Glasgow and Liverpool 
trade ; in 1830 the concern amalgamated with that of the 
Messrs. MacIver, of Liverpool ; and in 1839 they concluded the 
first Transatlantic contract with the British Government, the old 
fleet of wooden paddle-steamer having all disappeared : the pre- 
sent fleet consists of 24 iron screw-propellers, and one paddle 

steamer, the year of build, name, and tonnage of which are :— 
When built. Name. Net tonnage. | When built. Name. Net tonnage, 

1857... Calabria... 1730 1865 ... Malta ... 1450 

1860 ... Marathon ... 1213 je - ons | CUO ... 1400 

... Olympus ... 1585 1866 ... Palmyra ... 1390 

Atlas ... 1220 1867 ... Siberia ... 1698 

Hecla .. 1214 Sas ees 

Kedar... 1212 1868 ... Samaria ... 1695 

Morocco ... 1212 1870 ... Abyssinia ... 2076 

Sidon 3 Sele » .- Algeria ... 2105 

China ... 1540 3 .. Batavia ... 1628 

Cuba .. 1535 » .- Parthia ... 2214 

Java ... 1761 1873... Bothnia 
Aleppo... 1899 » + Scythia 
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During 1872 the Cunard steamers made 137 round voyages 
or 274 passages, the largest number of any line entering New 
York. The number of passengers carried during the same period 
was 72,611, divided as follows :— 

From Liverpool :—Cabins, 9,770; Steerage, 46,655; Total, 56,425. 
>» America:— » 8,540; 5s 7,646; ,, 16,186. 

The cargoes landed in America consisted principally of dry 
goods, machinery, iron, and tin, amounting in all to 210,000 tons. 
Those discharged in Liverpool were chiefly grain, provisions, and 
cotton, amounting in all to 274,000 tons. Notwithstanding the 
length of time the Cunard Company have been in existence, and 
the great number of ships employed by them, they have only lost 
two steamers—the Columbia and T'ripoli—neither wreck being 
accompanicd by loss of life. 

The next stage in our history is marked by the project of a 
Liverpool gentleman, who proposed a scheme for freight-carrying 
boats, called “auxiliary screw-propellers,” which differed from the 
principle of the Great Britain in this respect only, that the pro- 
portion of steam-power to tonnage was very much lower; the 
screw not being intended as the principal motive power, but as 
au incidental help to the wind and sails. An iron vessel of this 
kind was accordingly built in 1846, called the Sarah Sands, of 
1029 tons and 180 horse-power, and in 1847-8 made nine 
voyages between Liverpool and New York—her average passage to 
New York being 183 days, and to Liverpool 16}. Up to this point 
all the ocean steamers were British built, and British owned. 
But in 1847 the Americans roused themselves to assert their 
equality in steam-navigation, and formed the Ocean Steam Navi- 
gation Company, which contracted with the United States Govern- 
ment to carry the United States’ mails between New York and 
Bremen, twice a month, touching at Cowes, the compensation to 
be 40,0001. a year. So they built the Washington and Hermann, 
each 224 feet long, 39 feet broad, 29 feet deep, and 1700 tons. But 
the steamers proved too slow, and at the expiry of the contract the 
line was discontinued, and the ships were sold and transferred to 
the Pacific, where, in 1863, the Hermannwas broken up, and, a few 
years later, the Washington was wrecked. In 1847, too, another 
American steamer, the United States, of 2000 tons burden, was 
built for the New York and Liverpool freight and passenger 
trade, by C. H. Marshall and Co., the owners of the famous Black 
Ball Line of Packetships. After making several trips the United 
States was withdrawn and sold to some parties in Bremen. The 
next company was the New York and Havre Steaj Navigation 
Company, established in 1848, to ply between New York and 
Havre, stopping at Southampton, both going and coming, and 
carrying a fortnightly mail, for which they received 30,0000. per 
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annum from the United States Government. Their pioneer ship, 
the Franklin, was launched in 1848, and in 1850 made her firsi 
voyage. She was 263 feet long, 52 wide, 26 deep, and measured 
2183 tons. In July, 1854, she was wrecked, and totally lost on 
Long Island. Her consort, the Humboldt, made her first 
voyage in 1851, and was wrecked entering Halifax. October, 1855. 
To preserve the mail contract, the service was supplied by char- 
tering unsuitable steamers at heavy cost, until in 1855-56 the 
Company built the Avago and Fulton. On the breaking out of 
the Civil War in 1861, the line was withdrawn, the Arago was 
sold to the Peruvian Government, and the Fulton had her engines 
removed and her hull broken up, the dry-rot rendering her useless 
as a sailing-ship. The strange fatality that had always attended 
American Transatlantic steamship Companies was again repeated 
in the rise and fall of the next ocean steam line, the United 
States Mail Line, which was organized ih 1849, by Mr. E. K. 
Collins, with the aid of a few New York merchants. The Com- 
pany began with a great flourish of trumpets, and of course with 
the aid of a mail subsidy from the American Government. 

Their four pioneer ships, the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, and 
Baltic were to surpass anything afloat in size, speed, and splen- 
dour of fittings and accommodation. They were built, engined, 
equipped, and launched at New York in 1849, their dimen- 
sions being: length, 290 feet; breadth, within paddle- 
boxes, 45 feet; across paddle-boxes, 75 feet; depth of 
hold 31 feet 7 inches; and tonnage, 2860 tons. Ma- 
chinery, 1000 horse-power. Each steamer cost not less than 
100,000/., and though built in and for America, the expense 
was paid with English capital, and all the steamers insured in 
Britain. The pioneer steamer, the Atlantic, left New York on 
the 27th April, 1849, and arrived in the Mersey on May 10th, thus 
making the passage in about 13 days, two of which were entirely 
lost in making repairs, The saloons and state rooms were fitted 
up with a splendour quite unprecedented in the annals of ship- 
building : there was a barber's store, a smoking room, bath rooms, 
&e., and nothing was omitted which the most luxurious might 
require. The Atlantic and her three consorts ran for one year, 
and not only did the Arctic, in February, 1852, make the pas- 
sage from New York to Liveryool in 9 days 17 hours, but the 
average of 42 westward trips was 11 days 10 hours and 26 
minutes, against the Cunarders’ average of 12 days 19 hours 26 
minutes. Their speed, therefore, was unequalled ; the magnifi- 
cence of their cabin appointments and the quality of their 
cuisine excelled those of any other line; and the original 
subsidy of 14,750 dols. a trip was afterwards increased tu 33,000 
dols. a trip, or 858,000 dols. a year. Yet in spite of all these 
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advantages these steamers were run at a great loss, and in six 
years the Company was declared bankrupt. The Arctic was lost, 
with nearly all her passengers ; the Pacific went on one of her 
home voyages and has never since been heard of ; the Atlantic 
and Baltic, after rotting in their docks, were sold for old iron; and 
the Adriatic, a fifth steamer, built in 1851, was sold to the 
Galway Company, and for years has lain in an English dock, a 
warning of the evil results of lavish expenditure, reckless manage- 
ment, and Government subsidies. 

The first Transatlantic steamer launched on the Clyde was 
also the pioneer ship of the next great Company—the Liverpool 
and Philadelphia Steamship Company, better known as the 
Inman Line. To William Inman, a Liverpool merchant, is due 
the credit of having founded the Company which still bears his 
name. Prior to 1850 Mr. Inman had been a partner in the 
firm of Richardson Brothers and Company, merchants and ship- 
owners of Liverpool, which in that year became merged in the 
Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company. In 1855 the 
brothers Richardson retired from the concern, leaving Mr. 
Inman sole representative of the Company. Active operations 
were commenced in November, 1850, by the purchase of the 
iron screw-steamer City of Glasgow, 1600 tons burthen and 
850 horse-power, from her builders, Tod and Macgregor, of 
Glasgow, after it had made four successful runs between New 
York and Glasgow. Success attended Mr. Inman’s efforts, and 
in 1851 the City of Manchester, 1296 tons register, also built 
by Tod and Macgregor, was added to the line, and soon after 
the Kangaroo, City of Baltimore, and City of Washington. 
In 1857 New York was included among the ports of call, and 
the firm became the Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia 
Steamship Company. During the Crimean war they withdrew 
their ships from the ocean trade to employ them as Government 
transports; after which they made a futile attempt to establish 
a trade between the Clyde and New York, from which field 
they finally withdrew to dispute with the Cunard Line the 
honours and emoluments of the Government subsidy for carrying 
mails between Queenstown and Halifax, and the freight and 
passage trade between Liverpool and Boston. The Inman fleet 
at present consists of these ships :— 


When Ton- Horse- ; When Ton- Horse: 
launched. Name. nage, power. | launched. Name. 


1856...City of Baltimore...1774...350 | 1867...City of Antwerp ...1626... 
1860... Bristol ...1805...8350 | 1869... ,, Brooklyn ...1980... 
1863... Limerick ...1724...250 | ,, ... 5, Brussels ...2323... 
hy London ...1880...450 | 1872... ,, Montreal ...3027... 
1865... New York...2380...850 | 1873... ,, Chester ...8000... 
a aos Durham ... 538...12U y «ss 93 Richmond...3000... 
1866... Paris ...1975...550 
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The following shows the number of passengers carried by the 


Inman ships from 1864 to 1873 :— 
61,000 


Great as the prosperity of the Company now is, it was not 
attained without great loss of life and property. Altogether it 
has lost six passenger steamers. One of them sailed from New 
York for Liverpool in 1870 with 177 passengers, and has never 
since been heard of. 

The City of Glasgow having proved the feasibility of pro- 
fitable trade between Glasgow and New York, a Company was 
organized in the former city, under the title of the Glasgow and 
New York Steamship Company, to establish a line of steamers 
between these ports. It commenced in 185] with the steam- 
ship Glasgow, followed by the New York in 1854, and the 
Edinburgh in 1855. The Company was fairly prosperous 
until 1858, when it lost the New York, and in 1859 it sold its 
fleet to the Inman line, and disbanded. 

The next Company also had its birth in Glasgow, being the 
Clyde Screw Steam Packet Company started in 1854, by a firm 
that for ten years previously had been running a line of British 
sailing vessels between the Clyde and New York. The Company 
built the Clyde, and purchased the Petrel, both of which made 
a few trips, after which they were withdrawn during the Crimean 
bes and were subsequently lost. The Company dissolved in 

857. 
The next attempt to establish a Transatlantic line was 
made in America, by the far-famed Commodore Vanderbilt. 
In 1855 the Commodore proposed to the American Government 
to run a semi-monthly line between New York and Liverpool, 
to alternate with the Collins’ steamers, and asked 15,000 dols. 
a trip if he might confine his boats to the average speed of the 
Cunarders, and 19,250 dols. if they were to make as good time 
as the Collins’ line. His proposition was refused, but nothing 
daunted, the Commodore placed the screw-steamship Ariel on 
the route to Southampton and Havre, and made another 
unsuccessful attempt to extract a subsidy from Government. 
Next year he put the North Star on the Bremen route, followed 
in a year or two by the Ariel, Vanderbilt, and Ocean Queen. 
The New York and Bremen Ocean Steam Navigation Companies 
being unwilling, on expiry of their contracts in 1858, to attempt 
the performance of the service on the small pay of the gross 
ocean and inland postages, Vanderbilt determined to undertake 
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it, but gave it up after three years’ trial, and sold his entire 
steam-fleet to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 

Twelve attempts had now been made to establish regular steam 
communication between England and America, only two of 
which had proved permanently successful. But as yet every 
effort to knit together Glasgow and New York by similar bonds 
had failed, and in 1856 this great and important field was abso- 
lutely uncccupied. A Glasgow firm, Handyside and Henderson, 
saw their opportunity and lost uo time in taking advantage of 
it. The Company was not then one of great importance. They 
owned some ten or twelve sailing ships which traded to South 
America and to India, one of which, the Tempest, they con- 
verted into a screw-steamer, and despatched across the ocean 
to New York. If in that year, 1856, any one had said to 
these Glasgow merchants, “seventeen years hence you will be 
running more than a score of steamers across the Atlantic, and 
yours will be the largest steamship line in the world,” he would 
have been laughed at asa madman. Yet at the present moment, 
this Anchor Line comprises a fleet of ocean steamers, which, 
in respect to number, tonnage, and extent of operations, surpasses 
that of any other Company. Its growth has been so extraordinarily 
rapid that its history reads like a chapter in romance. Although 
the Transatlantic service of the Anchor Line was formally 
opened in 1856, by the small and converted Tempest, it was not 
till 1863 that the Company, which had till then been chiefly 
engaged in trading to and from the Mediterranean and between 
Glasgow and Canada, finally resolved to throw their chief 
energy and strength into the development and prosecution of the 
New York and Glasgow trade. In that year, accordingly, were 
built, in addition to their other existing fleet, the Caledonia and 
Britannia, which are fairly entitled to be called the parents of 
the present magnificent Transatlantic Anchor Line Ferry. From 
the outset the adventure wasa success. The enormous and rapidly 
growing commerce of Lanarkshire and the West of Scotland had 
long wanted a local outlet for its American interests, and every 
year saw two or more new steamers added to the Anchor 
Line. A glance at the following table will show the progress of 
the trade between New York and Great Britain :— 


Sailing Steam- Sailing Steam- 
Year. ships. ships. Tonnage. | Year. ships. ships. Tonnage. 
1865 ... 8 ... 24 ... 30,260 | 1869 ... 24 ... 60 ... 86,842 
1866 ... 18 ... 38 ... 55,120 | 1870 ... 24 ... 83 ... 114,400 
MSO Fe 2 ES 5 BR. “FR QOO- ESTE 4 Se ag. BS ek 141,690 
MSGS ss OEE Ges BD us. TB: | 


Within comparatively a few months from the launching of 
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the two parent vessels, the necessity of having a weekly service 
became evident ; and in a short time even this was found to be 
insufficient. The upshot was the establishment of the present 
system, by which two steamers are despatched regularly week by 
week—one each from New York and Glasgow to Glasgow and 
New York, on Wednesday and Saturday respectively. In addi- 
tion to this service, which is carried on summer and winter, 
one or more steamers arrive at New York every week or ten 
days from the Mediterranean ports, so that there are often as 
many as six ocean steamers belonging to the Anchor Line lying 
at the Company’s wharf at New York at one time. Its last 
two steamers are models of symmetry and beauty internally and 
externally, each being fitted up with every imaginable im- 
provement and convenience, an organ and piano, an elevated 
promenade running round an immense skylight situated imme- 
diately above the saloon, a barber’s shop, gas, baths, and electric 
communication between each state-room and the steward’s room, 
&c. The year of building, names, and gross tonnage of the 
Company’s fleet are :— 


Year built. Name. Gross tonn. | Year byilt. Name. Gross tonn. 
1863... Caledonia ... 2390 1870 ... Dispatch,steam- 
1864 ... Iowa we S114 tender 
1865 ... Roma soe OOF .. Sidonian .... 1235 


Scandinavia ... 1230 | 1871 ... Assyria -«- 1688 
Valetta ict» Tl pa ... Olympia «oo 0a 
Venezia sc5 | Gael so -o Tvmacria ... 9947 
Arcadia » 749 | 1872 ... Caledonia(length- 
Columbia... 1698 ened and re-en- 
Scotia ... 632 gined). 
Europa wx Oe | ... California ... 3287 
Trojan ee: ... Italia .. 2450 
Dorian .. 1036 | ... Victoria . 3242 
Anglia .. 2142 | ... Bolivia .. 4250 
India wee 2222 | ... Carsalia ... 2700 
... Shamrock ... 2000 | ... Elysia 
ee <<. 2059 | .. Ethiopia... 4250 
1870... Alexandria ... 1630 | .. Utopia ... 93700 
»  «. Australia ... 2140 | ... Macedonia 
But the New York trade is only one branch of the Anchor 
Line service. Their ships sail regularly to Halifax and St. 
John’s; Lisbon, Genoa, and Leghorn; Naples, Messina, Palermo ; 
Trieste, Venice, and Algiers; Tunis, Malta, and Alexandria, and 
the Grecian Archipelago. At Alexandria they connect with the 
Peninsular and Oriental and British India Steam Navigation 
Companies, so that passengers and merchandize can be forwarded 
to all parts of India. It is scarcely hyperbole to say that the 
Anchor flag streams in every harbour of mercantile importance ; 
its steamers traverse every sea; so to whatever country or 
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clime one wants to be transported, he can find a cheap and 
comfortable means of conveyance by one of its hundred ships. 
In Glasgow alone the Messrs. Henderson Brothers give support 
to over 30,000 persons, being owners of the largest ship- building 
and engineering establishment on the Clyde, and of the only 
graving dock at present in Glasgow. They are their own 
managers, engineers, builders, and riggers; having their own 
foundaries and workshops, where every one of their steamers is 
built, engined, and fitted out. A Company employing upwards 
of one hundred ships must expect accidents, and the Anchor Line 
have lost altogether five ships—the United Kingdom, which 
left New York in 1848, and has never since been heard of ; the 
Hibernia, which foundered in 1869; the Cambria, lost off the 
Irish coast in 1870; the Britannia, which went ashore on 
Arran a few months ago; and the Ismailia, which left New 
York on the 29th of last September, with one saloon and five 
steerage passengers, and after being once spoken in a disabled 
condition, has never since been heard of. Besides these a small 
steamer was lost off Nova Scotia in 1872, commanded by 
Captain Laird. The only consolation the Company had in the 
first three and the last of these calamities was the fact that all 
of them, so far as could be ascertained, were due to causes quite 
beyond human control, and no blame attached to officers or 
owners.* 

The next line to start was The National Steam Navigation 
Company, Limited, afterwards altered to its present title, The 
National Steamship Company, Limited, which was founded on a 
joint-stock basis in 1864, by some Liverpool merchants. They 
began with four large-sized freight steamers in 1865, in 1867 
they had six, and now the number is twelve, with an aggregate 
carrying capacity of 51,190 tons. 

Year Net | Year Net 
built. Name. tonn. | built. Name. tonn. 


184 ... Canada, formerly 1865 ... Helvetia... ... ... 2769 
Pennsylvania =... 3286 » .-. Holland, formerly 

LAE 3..  csie sae coe DPOO Louisiana... ... 2462 

... Greece, formerly 1866 ... The Queen... ... 3324 

Virginia =... =... 2524 | 1867 ... France... ... ... 2499 

Denmark, formerly 1870 ... Egypt. ... ... 0 2900 

Chilian.., ... ... 2424 je oss MERBINGas sce ces, tes 

... England ... ... ... 2249 os ees DOT “aa! ede aaa 








* These losses have more than been made good by recent splendid additions 
tothe Anchor Line, and the Messrs, Henderson have now in process of con- 
struction at Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, six Leviathan steamers for their 
Atlantic trade which will surpass everything afloat. 
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This great increase of steamers accurately reflects a propor- 
tionate increase in trade, as the following table abundantly 
shows :— 


Year. Round trips. Passengers, Year. Round trips. Passengers. 
1866... 52 ... 984,912 1870... 64 w. 43,191 
1867... 48 ... 29,035 1871... 66 w. 46,935 
1868... 51 ... 32,600 1872. ... 73 .. 52,665 
1869... 60 «ee 41,662 


A further analysis of the returns for 1872 shows that these 
ships, in addition to their enormous passenger business, carried 
nearly 470,000 tons of freight, nearly 275,000 of which were 
transported between Liverpool and New York, an average of 
2778 tons per ship, a marked increase on the business of any 
previous year. The National Line have lost two steamships, 
the Georgia and the Scotland, the latter off Sandy Hook. Their 
steamers are the largest in the trade. 

In 1866 Messrs. Ruger Brothers, of New York, started the 
North American Lloyds, which purchased the steamers Aé- 
lantic, Baltic, and Western Metropolis, and chartered the 
Ericsson, Merrimack, Mississippi, and Northern Light, run- 
ning them between New York and Bremen, touching at 
Southampton both ways. The scheme proved a failure, and 
in 1867 the Company was reorganized as the New York and 
Bremen Steamship Company. The Atlantic, Baltic, and 
Western Metropolis were taken over, and with the Northern 
Light, which was re-chartered, plied between New York and 
Bremen, but with no better success. Still a third attempt was 
made by the Rugers, in 1868, to establish a line on the same 
route with similar results, which ended in their abandoning the 
field to the North-German Lloyds. 

A last attempt was made in 1869, by the same enterprising 
but ill-fated firm, to run American steamers to and from New 
York, Stettin, Copenhagen, and Christiansand, but with so little 
success that the scheme was abandoned after a brief trial. 

From 1864 to 1866 the New York agency of the National Com- 
pany was managed by the old and much respected shipping-house 
of Williams and Guion, and on the withdrawal of the agency 
from the latter, that firm, in connexion with the Liverpool house 
of Guion and Co., established the Liverpool and Great Western 
Steamship Company, Limited, better known asthe Williams and 
Guion. This line started with two steamers, the Manhattan and 
the Chicago, and was successful from the outset. In 1870 when 
Cunard and Inman refused to carry the United States mails, 
unless at what were deemed exorbitant prices, the Postmaster- 
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General contracted with the Guion Line to carry the United 
States mails to Queenstown on Wednesdays, for two years, at the 
expiration of which time the contract was renewed for a similar 
term. Although the Guion steamers are large and strong, and 
great favourites as goods carriers, they are the slowest afloat, and 
only strong political influence, backed up by representations that 
the Company was largely composed of Americans, could have 
got for them a contract which they have never once been able to 
carry out with satisfaction to either the English or American 
public. The Guion Line have lost two steamers, the Chicago, in 
January, 1868, which ran ashore near Queenstown, and became a 
total wreck, though all lives were saved, and the Colorado, which 
was run into in the Mersey, when six passengers jumped over- 
board and were drowned. 
The Guion fleet is now as follows :— 


Year. Name. Net tonn. Year. Name. Net tonn. 
1866 ... Manhattan... 1951 1870 ... Wisconsin... 2060 
1867 ... Minnesota... 1964 »  «. Wyoming... 2081 
1868 ... Nevada... 2020 1873... Dakota 

1869 ... Idaho ... 2025 »  « Montana 


During the seven years this line has been in existence, each of its 
ships has made eight round trips each year, carrying on an 
average 600 passengers to, and 100 from, New York, giving a 
total per year of 33,600, and a grand total of fully 250,000 pas- 
sengers, 

The next great ocean line was the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company, more generally known as the White Star Line, which 
was projected by Messrs. Ismay, Imrie, and Company in 1869-70. 
The White Star Line began in 1871 with the Ocean and At- 
lantic; which were followed during the next two years by the 
Baltic, Adriatic, Celtic, Republic, Germania, and Britannia. 
The number of steamers engaged during 1872 was 6, tonnage 
21,000, trips 72, total passengers 17,226, total freight 163,000 
tons. Owing to the magnificent fitting-up of these vessels, their 
great size, and unrivalled speed, the White Star Line shot into 
immediate popularity, and in spite of several mishaps and one 
terrible disaster, it has fought its way to a brilliant success. The 
disaster referred to is, of course, the loss of the Atluntic off Mar’s 
Head, Nova Scotia, on the first of April last, when 546 persons 
perished. 

The average speed of this line over the aggregate passages of 
competing lines is 2 days 3 hours and 37 minutes; and since 
the lst of October, 1871, they have carried the Saturday United 
States Mails from New York, which had formerly been carried 
by the Inman Line. The boats are of great length, with narrow 
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beam, averaging 440 feet, being nearly eleven times their breadth, 
which is 41 feet. The White Star Fleet now consists of :— 


Year. Name. Tonnage. Year. Name. Tonnage. 
1870 ... Oceanic ... 2350 1872 ... Celtic — 
1871 ... Baltic .. 2350 1873 ... Germanic —_ 
.. Republic ... 2187 » «+ Britannic —. 
» «» Adriatic ... 9458 
The trips made and passengers carried by this line in 1872 
were as follows :— 
Name. Trips. | Average Passengers. Total. 
Atlantic ... ... oe 900 ow «300 
Oceanic ... ... age 800 sad 14,400 
800 -—- ee 
Republic ...... ats 800 asa 7,200 
Adriatic ... ... sad 800 ae §,000 
ta one a 800 - 4,800 


Total 61,900 


The last line to start was the State Line, which trades between 
Glasgow and New York, but having only four steamers, and no 
history, it calls for no further remark. 

The extent of ground covered, and the number of lines en- 
gaged in inter-ocean traffic, have compelled us to limit our re- 
marks almost exclusively to Companies trading between New 
York and Liverpool. Besides the lines already mentioned 
there are many others, including the Rotterdam, Eagle, Baltic, 
Lloyd, Hamburg, American, Transatlantic, and North Ger- 
man Lloyd, all between New York and the continent; the 
Cardiff, Bristol, between those ports and New York; and the 
new American line lately started between Philadelphia and 
Liverpool. The following table gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
routes, character, and relative strength of all these lines, which 
comprise no fewer than 138 steamers, with an aggregate registered 
capacity in round numbers of 375,000 tons, all engaged in the 
Atlantic carrying trade. 

The following table shows how literally enormous has been the 
growth of this traffic. During the past decade the average annual 
number of steam-ships added to the Atlantic fleet was twelve, being 
at the rate of one steamer per month, and it is within the bounds 
of probability than in a few months more the Anchor and Cunard 
lines will be running a steamer daily from each side. In the fore- 
going sketch we have been compelled, by the limited space 
allowed us, to conf:ae ourselves to a bare narrative of facts, and 
have hardly once touched on principles. But at least one fact 
stands out broadly from the history of ocean steamship naviga- 
tion—namely, the suicidal nature of the system of legislation 
pursued at Washington in reference to American shipping in- 
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Clyde, one or more of which will open the line this summer. 


Our Ocean Steamers. 875 


terest, and the operation of the absurd and ruinous Registry 
law, under both of which the North Atlantic trade has passed 
almost wholly out of the hands of Americans. Attempts, more 
or less vigorous, have been made from time to time to revive the 
once cherished hope of American builders and shippers, of pos- 
sessing an American steam service on the Atlantic worthy the 
name, and of thus securing a fair share of its rich and promis- 
ing commerce. But the mismanagement of the “Collins” 
line, and the melancholy fate of a majority of its steamers, gave 
the death-blow to American mercantile prestige on the Atlantic, 
and since the three successive failures of the Ruger Brothers 
there has been little to record in this branch of navigation, 
calculated either to gratify the American national pride or re- 
vive their hopes of future maritime supremacy. One-third of all 
the sailing-vessels, and two-thirds of all the steamships of the 
civilized world carry the British flag; after which comes the 
United States, but at a very long distance. Against 19,182 
British sailing vessels engaged in commerce, the United States 
possess only 7097 ; with a tonnage of 2,272,120 against a British 
tonnage of 5,366,327. 

The steamships of Britain number 2538, with a tonnage of 
2,382,145 ; and those of the United States only 420, with 
401,043 tons. The Americans themselves are keenly conscious 
of their own inferiority in this respect, and the following extract 
from an article on “Our Ocean Ferries,” in the New York 
Evening Post, one of the most respectable and influential 
daily journals in the country, only reflects the public senti- 
ment :— 


“A few of the once famous and still splendid American ‘clipper’ 
ships are yet engaged in the Liverpool trade, but the vast bulk of 
merchandize of every description now passes between the two countries 
by steam, and the ships transporting it, as we before stated, are built 
and owned by foreign capital. European gold builds the steamers ; 
European seamen officer and man them; they sail under and are con- 
trolled by European law, and over them float the flags of the different 
European nationalities. Except for the utterly insignificant sums 
received from the steamship companies in the way of landing fees and 
taxes, neither the general or state or city government have an interest 
in their welfare. For all practical purposes, therefore, they are simply 
80 many means of communication—floating bridges, so to speak— 
established between rival territories for the joint use of the people 
inhabiting them, but the sole profits or tolls of which accrue to one 
and only one of the parties to the transaction. In other words, if our 
readers will imagine the East and North River ferries, on a somewhat 
extended scale, in the hands of British or any other foreign capitalists, 
owning their own franchises, occupying their own docks and wharfs, 
collecting their own tolls, and regulating their own domestic affairs in 
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their own way, sovereign and independent of any existing interna- 
tional law, they will be able to realize the exact status of the several 
Atlantic steamship companies as they exist among us to-day.” 


The only other point which we shall dwell upon is the 
comparative safety, comfort, and speed of ocean passages. 
Indeed, the number of accidents accompanied by loss of life, 
that occur in land-travel greatly outnumbered those which mark 
steam travel by sea. During the last thirty-three years the 
number of steamships which were lost while plying between 
the United States and Europe was 53, being a little over 1°50 
a year, and the vast majority of these wrecks were unaccom- 
panied by loss of life. It is impossible to say definitely how 
many lives were lost, but making a liberal allowance, the 
number can hardly exceed 5000, being at the rate of about 150 
a year. Now, if we bear in mind that during 1872 the number 
of passengers carried across the Atlantic in steamships alone, 
exceeded 360,000, we shall see how remarkably small is the 
proportion of the drowned. 

These ocean steamers too, are models of elegance and comfort, 
in the sumptuously furnished saloons of which one can enjoy 
every luxury, from the daintiest viand and the choicest wine, to 
shampoos, porridge, pianos, and organs. With such precision 
and speed are the best of them driven, that in moderately good 
weather their arrival in port can be calculated on almost to an 
hour, and the vast expanse of the Atlantic is spanned in little 
over a week. On board of the Scotia, Adriatic, Victoria, or 
City of Chester, one can live, passage paid, more cheaply than 
in a Broadway hotel, and calculate on arriving safely and on a 
certain day at his destination with more certainty than if he 
travelled from New York to Oyster Bay by a south-side 
steam car. 
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Art. VI.—Tue Devetopment or Psycuouoey. 


1. Divi Thome Aquinatis Opera. Venetiis. 1787. 
. The English Works of Thomas Hobbes. London. 1839-46. 


3. An Essay concerning the Human Understanding. By 
JouNn Locke, Gent. London. 1817. 


. Observations on Man. By Davin Harter. London. 
1749. 


. Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. By 
JAMES Mitt. New Edition. London. 1869. 


. The Senses and the Intellect. By ALEXANDER Baty. Third 
Edition. London. 1868. 


. The Emotions and the Will. By the Same. Second Edition. 
1865. 


. The Principles of Psychology. By HeErBerRT SPENCER. 
Stereotyped (second) Edition. London. 1870-2. 


HE progress of Psychology has been determined by agencies 
which may, with much precision, be discriminated as two 

sets of conflicting yet co-operating forces—those maintaining 
equilibrium, and those producing motion. This language would 
be justly condemned as mechanical if it in any degree pre-sup- 
posed the vulgar notion of force, as acting on visible masses of 
matter and causing sensible motion. But since vital, mental, 
and even social phenomena, as well as the oscillations of mole- 
cules and the ethereal undulations, are now alike interpreted in 
terms of mechanism, we may reasonably claim that the phrase- 
ology shall receive the greatest latitude of interpretation consistent 
with the admission of no mechanical assumptions. If, with more 
propriety, it be censured as scholastic, as raising mere observed 
uniformities into self-acting entities, it may be replied that the 
term force is scholastic only when used scholastically, that it has 
a true and unmistakeable meaning as a generalization simply, 
and that progress of all kinds can be best described in the lan- 
guage of the science which has clothed the laws of the action of 
force with the greatest possible precision and certainty. Under 
these reservations, we use no mere metaphor in describing the 
development of Psychology as due to two sets of forces, which 
may be styled kinetical and statical respectively, according as 
their function has been to produce external change or to effect 
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those internal readjustments which previous changes had rendered 
necessary. 

The statical factor in psychological history is Theology. The 
mother of all the sciences, it gives birth to Psychology first of the 
sciences of mind ; all the great problems, the discussion of which 
carries the science through its subsequent revolutions, are raised 
by it; and we may find that its perpetual function, of which it 
can never be discharged, is to recall attention from temporary 
physical solutions to the insoluble problems themselves, 

The kinetical factor is constituted by the whole series of the 
physical sciences, though at any particular epoch, it takes the 
character of the dominant science. Each stage in the develop- 
ment of Psychology corresponds to some stage in the evolution of 
the natural sciences ; by each such transition has each psycholo- 
gical development been caused and conditioned ; and the pro- 
gress of Psychology in fundamental truth, and its more complete 
emancipation from Theology and Metaphysics, are to be measured 
by the degree in which physical methods, physical conceptions, 
and even physical metaphors have been applied to the interpre- 
tation of the facts of mind. 


The primitive savage, looking out upon the world, finds no 
God; gazing inwards upon himself, perceives no Soul; and 
thinking of the origin of things, can conceive no Creation. His 
gods are parts of the world, not makers of it ; such soul as he 
ascribes to himself is merely his own double, which perishes with 
him or soon after, or he has several souls; and the earth, as he sees 
it, was not made but hooked up from the bottom of the original 
sea.* To the undiscriminating mind of the savage the Cosmos 


is accordingly all but homogeneous, with just the beginnings of . 


“ differentiation,” and God, Man, and Nature have yet to acquire 
an independent existence. There is still, therefore, no room for 
Psychology. 

Plato gets several stages further than this. With him the 
Cosmos is a divine immortal being or animal, composed of a 
spherical rotatory body and a rational soul. The gods dwell in 
the peripheral or celestial regions, and men and the animals 
inhabit the lower or more central regions. The cranium of man 
is a little Cosmos, with an immortal rational soul, composed of 
the same materials as the cosmical soul, and moving with the 
like rotations. Within the body on which this cranium is 
placed are two inferior and mortal souls; one, the seat of 
courage, &c., in the chest, the other, the seat of appetite in the 
abdomen; both of them being rooted in the spinal marrow, 





* Lubbock, “Origin of Civilization,” pp. 245-50. 
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whichis continuous with the brain, and is the medium of the 
unity or communication of the three souls.* In this semi-bar- 
baric Cosmology we may note that the gods are still mixed up 
with the Cosmos, though the beginnings of separation are 
shown by their lodgment in a specific place; that they still 
want unity ; and that there is yet no conception of nature. But 
we are here more concerned to observe that though the human 
soul is never actually separated from the body, 2¢., is not yet 
detached from the Cosmos, and though it has the corporeal 
properties of extension and motion, body and soul, microcos- 
mical and macrocosmical, are set sharply over against one 
another, and the first decided step towards their absolute sepa- 
ration is taken. 

The metaphysical advance of Aristotle is immense. The 
three Platonic souls are merged in one, though the remains of 
the old idea are visible in the different attributes and distinct 
origin of the Nutritive, the Nutritive-sentient, and the Noétic 
principles. But the Nutrient principle is the indispensable 
basis, without which neither of the others can exist, and the 
next higher principle, the Sentient, implies and contains the 
lower. In the investigations of the properties of these we have 
the beginnings of Psychology. It is not yet indeed an inde- 
pendent science, for the soul is still imperfectly extricated from 
the Cosmos—the Noétic principle having its proper abode in 
the concave of heaven, and being only temporarily localized in 
the human body. The soul is still, as regards man, mortal, 
though as regards the Cosmos it is imperishable.t 

Between Aristotle and the thirteenth century the meta- 
physical evolution was slow, and the stages few and short. The 
idea of God as an independent existence received its first elabo- 
ration in the controversies of the Greek Fathers about the 
Trinity ; was perhaps first sharply discriminated by Anselm ; 
and was raised to the highest pitch of sublimation by the 
Deistic debates of the seventeenth century, with which the 
“return of the curve” begins The idea of Nature, isolated alike 
from God and Man, emerged from the Italian pantheistic schools 
of the fifteenth century, to be decisively established with the 
foundation of Natural Philosophy. The idea of the Soul, with 
which we are here concerned, was the first of the three elements 
latent in the primitive homogeneous Cosmos to be completely 
“differentiated.” Whether there was any intrinsic necessity in 
its earlier evolution ; whether it was earlier developed because 





* Grote, “Psychology of Aristotle,’ in Bain’s “Senses and Intellect,” 
pp. 612-14. ¢ Ibid. 
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humanity itself and not merely the metaphysicians contributed 
to it ;* or whether it was solely the result of the working of the 
statical factor in the history of Psychology—the necessities of 
Theology ; its first clear, though not complete, extrication may 
plausibly be placed as high up as the thirteenth century. As 
with the other two constitutive ideas, its emergence was the 
issue of a prolonged debate. No medieval controversy made 
more noise while it lasted than the fierce war between the 
Averroists and the Schoolmen de unitate intellectus. Averroés 
himself, the Arabian Hobbes, had been dead for half a century, 
but his doctrines had excited an extraordinary ferment among 
the younger and more speculative minds, and they reached the 
climax of their popularity just when the Scholastic Philosophy 
attained in Thomas Aquinas the culminating point in its history. 
East and West, Semitism and Aryanism, pantheistic absorption 
and political individualism, in the guise of Aristotle Arabized 
and Aristotle Christianized, met in final conflict, and the over- 
throw was, for the time at least, decisive. The theory of Aver- 
roés about the Soul was an imposing and picturesque develop- 
ment of the cosmical Psychology of Aristotle. The Nous of 
Aristotle was only temporarily localized in the body, and after 
the death of the matter which it informed, returned to the 
grand region of Form, the Celestial Body. Averroés first severed 
the Nous from the Cosmos, unified it in humanity which it 
actualized, and made it eternal there. But it was only the 
common possession of the race through all time, and not par- 
ticular to the individual ; there were no souls, but only a single 
vast Soul, of which each generation was the perishable embodi- 
ment, but itself imperishable. Simple-minded, undoubting 
Thomas, with his eternal “ Aristoteles dicit,’ ‘ Aristoteles re- 
spondet,” “ Aristoteles habuit,” as if the question were to be thus 
settled, had no difficulty in showing that this was not, what the 
Averroists felt obliged to maintain, the doctrine of Aristotle.t 
But it was an advance upon that doctrine without which 
Aquinas’s own unquestionable advance upon Averroés might 
never, or not so soon, have been made. While, however, 
Thomas successfully asserted against the Arabians the indivi- 
duality of the soul,t and against the older Aristutelians its 
substantial unity,§ there was still another step to be taken 
before its independence on all sides could be regarded as esta- 
blished, and the ground cleared for the science of Psychology. 





* See Michelet, “Histoire de France,” b. iv. ch. vi. 

t “De Unitate Intellectis,” passim. 

} “Questiones Disputate.” De Spiritualibus Creaturis, artt. ix.—x., and 
De Anima, artt. ii., iii., v. 

§ Bain, “Mind and Body,” p. 181. 
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That step was taken by Descartes, in whom mankind may be 
said to have come toa consciousness of itself. His “ Cogito, ergo 
swm” was not logical but genetic. The force of the ergo, as 
Ferrier long ago pointed out, lay in the fact that the existence 
of Descartes as a self-conscious being—swm—was resultant 
upon the. process described by the word cogito—the turning 
of the light of self-consciousness upon the thinking principle 
itself. We have but extended Ferrier’s interpretation from the 
development of self-consciousness in the individual to the meta- 
physical evolution of the ego in human history. Not till this 
had been accomplished, and the Mind made a separate indi- 
vidual existence as against God and Nature, was any indepen- 
dent science of Psychology possible. Observations and reason- 
ings on Man, as on the Deity and the Creation, formed part 
of the “ undifferentiated” mass of speculation on things in general 
called Cosmology or Theology, and latterly, in a mutilated con- 
dition, Metaphysics. Any medieval cyclopedia will furnish 
illustrations. 

Thomas Aquinas, a faithful representative of the frightened 
orthodoxy of the Middle Ages, unsuspectingly follows the course 
of Creation, well known to have happened as laid down in the 
Book of Genesis. After forty-four Qucstiones on God (under 
whom he discusses the nature of ideas and the metaphysics of 
truth) and the Trinity, and thirty on the Angels, the Devils 
(here arises, naturally, a discussion on the nature of evil), and 
the seven days of creation and rest, Thomas arrives, by an 
obvious logical sequence, at the psychology of man. One 
queestio settles the essence of the soul, another the union of soul 
and body; three exhaust the powers of mind in general and 
special, and the intellectual powers; four expound appetite, 
sensuality, the will, and free will; and having in seven more 
disposed of the remaining faculties of the soul, including such 
small subjects as “the mode and order of intellection,” Thomas 
is prepared to deal with the production of man’s body, and then, 
evidently, with the production of woman’s body.* A witty 
Journalist is reported to have said of an eminent living thinker : 
“God made the world in six days, and So-and-so wrote it down 
on the seventh ;” but the entire Synthetic Philosophy might fall 
out of a corner of the “Summa Theologiw” and hardly be 
missed. Yet arrogant as this encyclopedic comprehensiveness 
now seems, there was really nothing else to be done. Mathe- 
matics was the only one of the natural sciences which had 
succeeded in disengaging itself from theology; there was no 
social science, no independent science even of politics; there 





* “Summa Theologie,” prima pars, qu. ii—xcii. 
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was no history other than ecclesiastical; and (what concerns us 
here) there was no science of man. Man was not yet a unit in 
the creation, and inquiries concerning him were properly 
included in Cosmology, which is pagan for Theology. “ Naturam 
autem,” says Thomas, “hominis considerare pertinet ad 
Theologum ex parte anime.”* The theologus kept hold of 
the nature of man till Descartes had emancipated him from his 
serfdom ; but to him and his theological science—our statical 
factor—we may justly ascribe that first successful raising of the 
problem of human individuality which made possible, as we 
shall see, its establishment and utilization under the influence of 
the dynamical factor—physical science. 

The fostering aid of Theology to Psychology does not, how- 
ever, end when the latter is able to walk alone. All great 
questions subsequently raised, the settlement of which by phy- 
sical methods marks each fresh stage, issue from the theological 
imcunabula where the science was reared. A history of the 
embryogeny of ideas would demonstrate that ideas which were 
afterwards properly philosophical were at first purely theological. 
The idea of the infinite, at first negative, was made positive, 
through being made theological, by the Greek Fathers. Pro- 
fessor Jevons believes that his “Law of Simplicity,” though 
almost unnoticed in modern times, was known to Boéthius, and 
he adds :— 

“ Ancient discussions concerning the doctrine of the Trinity drew 
more attention to subtle questions concerning the nature of unity and 
plurality than has ever since been given to them.”f 
With greater emphasis, which, however, only exaggerates an 
important truth, it has been said that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is the “foundation of all the metaphysical thought and specu- 
lation of the ages after Gregory the Great.”{ This will be 
sufficiently near the mark if the honour is shared with the 
dogma of Transubstantiation after, say, the “captivity” at 
Avignon. In more recent times, especially in Germany in the 
first half of the present century, the doctrine of the Incarnation 
has been ihe “ motive” of various metaphysical developments. 

In Psychology the final cause of Locke was theological ; for 
the rise of an @ priori philosophy in Herbert of Cherbury was 
theological, and it was to overthrow apriorism that Locke under- 
took his examination of the “ original, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge.” Berkeley avowed that his motive,’ in 
investigating the nature of perception, was to provide a bulwark 





* “Summa Theologie,” prima pars, qu. Ixxv. 
“The Principles of Science,” i. 40. 
$ Quoted in Mullinger, “ History of Camb. Univ.,” p. 55. 
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against the atheists. Hume is essentially theological, and in his 
“ Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding,” a section on 
Miracles stands side by side with one on the Idea of Necessary 
Connexion. Reid wrote his “Essays on the Powers of the 
Human Mind” to refute Hume, and became, with this theological 
motive, the founder of Scotch psychology. Kant undertook his 
“criticism of pure reason,” and thus established @ priori psycho- 
logy, to show against Hume that the ideas of God, freedom, and 
immortality, could not be disproved by mere empirical reasoning. 
‘And the impulse which Hamilton, through Mansel, communi- 
cated to Psychology by the new face he gave to the old problem 
of the Infinite, was a theological movement in its origin. 

Under whatever name we give to it, under whatever form it 
may hereafter assume, Theology, the science of causes, essences, 
and origins, will play, as it has hitherto played, an important 
part in the development of the mental sciences, and especially 
of Psychology. When physical science is driving its ploughshare 
into untrodden regions till now only gazed down upon by the 
metaphysician in his balloon; when the speed of thought itself 
is measured ; when the most complex effort of quantitative 
reasoning is proved to be fundamentally identical with the 
simplest perception of relation; when the nature of intel- 
ligence is tracked upwards in graduated sequence from the 
Radiata and Articulata to Newton and Shakspeare ; and 
when the physical sides of all but the most subtle mental 
phenomena are being identified; the temptation is great to 
suppose that we are nearing the goal—that as so many laws 
of mind have been explained by physical laws, and so many 
facts interpreted in physical terms, the time is at hand, or at 
least will come, when the nature of causation, and of the 
substance of mind, and of the relation of phenomena to their 
source, and of that inscrutable source itself, will yield their 
secrets to the analysis of the inquirer armed with the weapons 
of physical science. Whatever power stands in the old place of 
Theology, which is dead—whether Metaphysics, if that be not 
dead also, or some “ Unknowable” section of our compendiums 
of first principles—will show all such Comtist dreams to be vain, 
by eternally asking the unanswerable questions which it has 
been asking since the beginning of speculation. And each old 
question newly asked after each fresh advance of physical science 
tends to restore the equilibrium deranged by the operation of 
that dynamical factor, the history of the effects of. which we will 
now briefly sketch. 


The application of physical methods to the phenomena of 
mind, we believe to have originated in the fact that outside the 
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territory which (as we saw by the quotation from St. Thomas), 
was sacred to the theologus, there was a sort of no-Man’s land, 
which profane persons might enter into and possess. For Aquinas 
goes on :—“non autem ex parte corporis, nisi secundum 
habitudinem quam habet corpus ad animam.”* That is to say, 
while the anima “intellectiva, which issues directly from the 
hand of God, is the exclusive province of the theologian, the 
animu sensitiva, which is propagated in a physical manner,} 
the passions, and the appetites, may be left to the uncowled 
cultivator of science as not requiring the help of divine inspira- 
tion. It was at any rate in this field that the foundations of 
inductive psychology were laid, and it was to the explanation of 
the simpler phenomena of sensibility that physical conceptions 
were first applied. The two greatest thinkers of the seventeenth 
century were almost simultaneously on the ground. 

Descartes is not now remembered by his “Treatise on the Pas- 
sions,” (which was published within a year of Hobbes’ work on 
“ Human Nature,”) and we only note it here as an early example of 
experimentalism in Psychology. We are more concerned to observe 
that his vindication of the immateriality of the thinking principle, 
and his clear perception of the unity of the mental aggregate, 
were almost contemporaneous with the “new geometry.” We 
are not, indeed, solicitous with regard to Descartes to justify our 
thesis—that each advance in Psychology has been caused and 
conditioned by a corresponding and previous advance in physical 
science ; for the enunciation of the Cartesian principle was less 
a fact in Psychology than the accomplishment of a stadium in 
the metaphysical evolution, which made Psychology possible. 
But, perhaps, it may not seem fanciful to mention that Cavalieri, 
“the generally reputed father of the new geometry,” published 
in 1635, his Method of Indivisibles (which had been largely 
anticipated by Kepler), or to connect his leading principle— 
that a solid is generated out of aninfinite number of surfaces 
placed one above another as their indivisible elements— 
with the effort to unite into a single substance, itself localized, 
the endless multiplicity of the mental manifestations, It is, 
at least, clear that the application of physics to mind will follow 
the development of physics; and as physics had not yet 
advanced beyond the geometrical stage, as the period imme- 
diately preceding “ Descartes’ Meditations” was the epoch ofa 
great geometrical advance, as we now know that in virtue of the 
consensus which governs all social phenomena, all the concep- 
tions of any age are moulded in the same matrix, it seems not & 
wholly imaginary to adduce the psychology of Descartes, who 
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was himself an eminent geometer, as in some degree the result 
of the dominance of the earliest developed of the sciences. 

Emerging from this doubtful region, we pass on to the terra 

rma of demonstrable fact. Hobbes was rather older than Des- 
cartes, but he had the advantage of delaying at least the publi- 
cation of his speculations until another great scientific advance 
had been accomplished. We cannot state his antecedents better 
than in his own words :— 

“The beginning of astronomy, except observations, I think is not 
to be derived from farther time than from Nicolaus Copernicus, who 
in the age next preceding the present revived the opinion of Pythagoras, 
Aristarchus, and Philolaus. After him, the doctrine of the motion of 
the earth being now received, and a difficult question thereupon arising 
concerning the descent of heavy bodies, Galileus in our time, striving 
with that difficulty, was the first that opened to us the gate of natural 
philosophy universal, which is the knowledge of the nature of motion. 
So that neither can the age of natural philosophy be reckoned higher 
than to him. Lastly, the science of man’s body, the most profitable 
part of natural science, was first discovered with admirable sagacity by 
our countryman Doctor Harvey, principal physician to King James 
and King Charles, in his books of the ‘Motion of the Blood’ and of 
the ‘Generation of Living Creatures ;’ who is the onlyeman I know 
that, conquering envy, hath established a new doctrine in his lifetime. 
Before these, there was nothing certain in natural philosophy, but 
every man’s experiments to himself, and the natural histories, if they 
may be called certain, that are no certainer than civil histories. But 
since these, astronomy and natural philosophy have, for so little time, 
been extraordinarily advanced by Joannes Keplerus, Petrus Gassendus, 
and Marinus Mersennus; and the science of human bodies in special 
by the wit and industry of physicians, the only true natural philo- 
sophers, especially of our most learned men of the College of Physi- 
cians in London. Natural Philosophy is therefore but young; but 
Civil Philosophy yet much younger, as being no older (I say it 
provoked, and that my detractors may know how little they have 
wrought upon me) than my own book, ‘ De Cive.’”’* 


The application of all this to the psychological philosophy of 
Hobbes is so patent, as hardly to need elucidation in detail. Like 
his contemporary Descartes, Hobbes was extremely jealous of 
his independence, and what was of less consequence, his origi- 
nality ; and one may even now hear, not without surprise and 
otherwise, the unlucky epigram which makes him say, that if he 
had read as many books as other people he would have been as 
ignorant as they. Hobbes had read a great deal more than he 
deemed it prudent to admit, and if he had read more still the 
good effect of it would not have been doubtful. But like the 

s Greeks of the time of Sophocles, he had an advantage which 
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would have made up for any deficiency of literary acquisition. 
He lived in an atmosphere heavy with ideas, and at a time when 
epistolary communication performed the functions very much 
which scientific journals now fulfil. Hobbes does not appear to 
have corresponded with Descartes, but he was in constant inter- 
course, by letter, with Mersenne, who acted as the intermediary 
between the two philosophers. And as philosophers then con- 
cerned themselves with the whole range of the sciences, there 
was hardly a speculation stirring the European mind that need 
have escaped the notice of even a thinker somewhat out of the 
main lines of communication. Hobbes was moreover a traveller, 
had lived much on the Continent, and had possibly met Galileo 
at Pisa. It was under the influence of these two men, or rather 
of the methods they represented— Descartes and mathematics, 
Galileo and the laws of motion—that Hobbes proceeded to work 
out his philosophy. In the language of a distinguished pro- 
fessor, to whom we look for an exhaustive account of Hobbes’s 
relations to the science of his time, “he set about reducing all 
his thoughts into the unity of a system, whose central idea was 
this of motion, and whose guiding principles were those of 
mathematical deduction.”* “ His great postulate,” says the 
same writer, “is motion or mutation,’+ and he makes copious 
use of it within the sphere to which Aquinas banished the ex- 
perimental psychologist, and a little beyond. His explanation 
of sensation is wholly mechanical. The crass materialism with 
which he set out may have had something to do with his tren- 
chant rejection of the audible, visible, and intelligible species of 
the Schoolmen, but the hypothesis which replaced them be- 
trays its own origin. “The apparition of light,” he says, “is 
really nothing but motion within.”{ This thesisis more elabo- 
rately developed in a passage which we quote at length, as it 
appears to contain an anticipation of the undulatory theory of 


light and heat :— 


“ From all lucid, shining, and illuminate bodies, there is a motion 
produced to the eye, and, through the eye, to the optic nerve, and so 
into the brain, by which that apparition of light and colour is effected. 
. . . First, it is evident that the fire . . . worketh by motion equally 
every way... . And further, that that motion, whereby the fire 

‘worketh, is dilation, and contraction of itsélf alternately . . . is 
manifest also by experience. From such motion in the fire must 
needs arise a rejection or casting from itself of that part of the 
medium which is contiguous to it, whereby that part also rejecteth 
the next, and so successively one part beateth back another to the 
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very eye,” and so from the eye to the optic nerve, and from that to 
the brain.* 

This postulate of motion, applied in this thorough-going manner, 
led Hobbes to a great discovery in the psychology of sensation. 
He clearly demonstrated that the secondary qualities of body 
are purely subjective, and his Janguage is almost strong enough 
to lead us to believe that he would have gone a long way with 
Berkeley. For he claims to have proved that “as in vision, so 
also in conceptions that arise from the other senses, the subject 
of their inherence is not the object but the sentient.” If the 
word “conceptions” be interpreted according to a definition 
previously laid down in the same treatise, in which the “images 
produced by things” are described as conceptions, imaginations, 
ideas, knowledge, it should seem that he might have applied the 
analysis to the primary qualities as well, had the two sets of 
properties been as sharply contrasted as now, instead of being 
first discriminated by Descartes and Hobbes. The same con- 
ception (motion) is used to explain the feelings, which when 
pleasurable, are the result of the vital motion being “ helped” 
by the motions which, having produced.conceptions in the head, 
afterwards proceed tothe heart.t But external objects not only 
“cause conceptions, and conceptions appetite, and fear ;” as the 
latter are “the first unperceived beginnings of our actions,” and 
asin a state of doubt, appetite and fear rapidly succeed one 
another, “this alternate succession of appetite and fear .... is 
that we call deliberation.”{ As all Hobbes’s successors of the 
same school have followed him in thus ignoring the ego, it 
may be inferred that every system of experimental psychology is 
self-condemned to incompleteness, and that no system can cover 
the whole of the ground which does not make what can only 
be called metaphysical assumptions. 

The psychological advances made by Hobbes were then— 
that he helped to banish the imaginary entities of the Schoolmen, 
and substituted for them hypotheses that implied at least vera 
cause ; that he replaced the method of deduction from assumed 
principles by that of observation (which was not yet, however, 
that of introspection), and thus founded the inductive philosophy 
of the mind ; and that by his summary rejection of the common 
metaphysical assumptions, and his patient building up on an 
independent foundation, he decisively separated psychology from 
the metaphysics in which it was enmeshed. 

If the psychology of Hobbes bears evident marks of the daring 
speculative character of contemporary physical science, that of 
Locke witnesses to the change in the tone and spirit of inquiry. 
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If the key-word to Hobbes is Galileo, that to Locke is Syden- 
ham. Locke and Sydenham were both surgeons, were friends, 
and were of kindred cautious temperament; and the pacific re- 
volution which Sydenham wrought in medicine has been 
described in language that, with the necessary change of terms, 
might word for word be applied to the great psychological 
advance initiated by Locke. A competent writer describes 
Sydenham as being— 

“most careful to exclude the prevailing theories from affecting his 
study of the facts of disease: he followed the inductive method which 
his countryman, Bacon, had just completed, and under the guidance of 
his friend, John Locke, himself a surgeon, he applied it to the investi- 
gation of disease with splendid success. The laws ruling the 
prevalence of epidemics were elucidated, and new and old diseases 
described with an accuracy and graphic colouring which have ever 
since remained unrivalled. The treatment of disease Sydenham found 
lamentably uncertain from want of any fixed principle, and from the 
countless remedies prescribed mainly in accordance with a capricious 
fashion. In place of this, he left therapeutics an art ordered by the 
principle of aiding nature, and observing the indications afforded by 
morbid processes themselves... . Bacon had justly reproached the 
physicians of his time for their neglect to make records of the cases 
of their patients. ... Sydenham ... by his bedside study again 
brought it into favour.” And finally, “le found English medicine 
reduced to the lowest state of empiricism—he raised it once more to 
the dignity of a science of observation.” * 

The disposition in which Locke entered on his inquiry was 
certainly “to exclude prevailing theories,” for he has himself 
recorded that his Essay originated in a conviction that before 
advancing to abstruse problems, “it was necessary to examine 
our own abilities, and see what objects our understandings 
were or were not fitted to deal with.” His method of induc- 
tion was truly Baconian: he approached the subject without 
any clear design, proceeded without a plan, and attained 
such results as can be so reached. But the “laws ruling 
the” formation of ideas were elucidated, and mixed and 
simple modes “described with an accuracy” and in one or two 
cases with “a graphic colouring” which have not been greatly 
surpassed. The philosophy of the mind he found an untrodden 
jungle, with a few bridle-paths in the directions marked “Sense” 
“ Appetite,” &c.; he cut a highway through the part where 
the bush was thickest—the region of ideas. The & priori method 
was in favour, and “bedside study” of the human patient out of 
fashion ; the @ priori method he did not indeed kill, but he left 
it to die a lingering death ; and though to Hobbes belongs the 
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honour of introducing the experimental method into Psychology, 
it may be truly said of Locke that he “raised it to the dignity 
of a science of observation.” And just as Sydenham, follower of 
Hippocrates as he was, attributed a number of diseases to 
morbid fermentation in the humours, so Locke, in spite of his anti- 
scholasticism, could still assign the motion of the “animal spirits” 
as a “natural cause” of certain ideas.* The defects and the merits, 
in truth, of Locke’s procedure were equally those of the 
physical science of the age. The patient observation of which 
Sydenham set the example gave rise to the first discriminative 
account—we can hardly call it analysis—of the proximate origin 
and more obvious constituents of our ideas. To the same causes 
and doubtless also to the impulse of conquest in unexplored 
regions which the post-medizval world owed to Bacon, we may 
ascribe it that Locke’s “ Essay,” as he named it, “ inquiry,” as he 
described it, was the first comprehensive survey of mental 
phenomena; while the small part which hypothesis and theory 
play in his investigation, his incomplete ‘statement of mental 
causation of all kinds, his bare discovery of association as pro- 
ducing a few obvious compounds, were clearly due to the unspe- 
culative character of the contemporary'science to the influence 
of which he was most exposed. 

Berkeley’s most notable contribution to philosophy belongs 
rather to the metaphysics, than to the psychology, of sensation ; 
and his less disputed discovery of the acquired nature of our 
perceptions of distance we may pass over with the remark, that 
if the genesis of it could be traced, it would probably be found 
to have derived its impulse from that “century of inventions” 
which witnessed Snell’s discovery of the law of refraction in 
1624, Newton’s discoveries in the composition of light in 1674, 
Huyghens’ proof of the polarization of light about 1692, and the 
explanation of the structure of the eye by Petit in 1700. The 
conjunction will seem more than a coincidence if it is added 
that Berkeley’s “Theory of Vision,” which appeared in 1709, 
was preceded by “ Newton’s Opticks,” in 1705. 

The next great advance of Psychology combined, in principle, 
the advances made by both Hobbes and Locke. As Hobbes had 
incorporated the conceptions of physical science, and Locke had 
adopted its methods, we find Hartley professing to follow the 
“method of analysis and synthesis recommended and followed by 
Sir Isaac Newton,”+ and appropriating from the “ Principia” 
the hypothesis of vibrations by which he explained sensation :— 

“ My chief design in the following chapter is, briefly, to explain, 
establish, and apply thé doctrines of vibrations and association. The 
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first of these doctrines is taken from the hints concerning the per 
formance of sensation and motion, which Sir Isaac Newton has given 
at the end of his ‘ Principia,’ and in the questions annexed to his 
‘ Optics ;’ the last, from what Mr. Locke, and other ingenious persons 
since his time have delivered concerning the influence of association 
over our opinions and affections, and its use in explaining those things 
in an accurate and precise way, which are commonly referred to the 
power of habit and custom, in a general and indeterminate one. . 
One may expect that vibrations should infer associations as their effect, 
and association point to vibrations as its cause.’”’* 


It may seem somewhat bold in Hartley, whose name has almost 
passed intoa by-word asthat of an hypothesis-maker, toshelter him- 
self under the zgis of Newton, who declared—‘“ hypotheses non 
fingo.” But, as is observed by Professor Stanley Jevons, “the 
greater part of the ‘Principia’ is purely hypothetical, endless 
varieties of causes and laws being imagined which have no coun- 
terpart in nature.”t Psychology had reached in Hartley’s time, 
as Natural Philosophy in Newton’s time, the stage when the 
mere generalization of observed uniformities is no longer sufficient 
to cope with the accumulated multitude of ascertained facts, and 
when some comprehensive hypothesis is required which shall 
connect the empirical generalizations of one science with the ulti- 
mate laws of nature and the principles of all the sciences. 
Newton’s force of gravity, and Hartley’s theory of vibrations, 
were such hypotheses. But besides the intrinsic difference be- 
tween them residing in the fact that the one could be proved and 
the other, at best, only made probable, there was the further 
contrariety, which explains their very different success, that the 
Newtonian conception was the complement of a slow develop- 
ment. The first natural philosophers, down even to Kepler and 
Galileo, had contented themselves with studying effects, e.g., the 
orbits described by the heavenly bodies, and the period of their 
revolutions. But with the decay of the scholastic metaphysics, 
which was also physics, a new idea began to stir the minds of 
men—that of force. It is said to have been conceived by Nicolas 
of Cusa ;t it found tortuous expression in Descartes’ Vortices ;$ 
and, specialized as governing gravitation, it was perhaps first 
dimly seen by Gilbert little less than a century before Newton, 
was asserted by Kepler nine years later (1609), and in 1674 was 
stated by Hooke with remarkable clearness and accuracy— 
all before Newton had thrown out any hint of his sublime dis- 
covery.|| Hartley's hypothesis, on the other hand, was a chance 
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shot, a private guess, and was no matured result of previous ~ 
theorizing. It accordingly passed into the limbo to which Nature 
consigns her mistakes; but the gain to Psychology was, though 
not equally great, of fundamentally the same kind as the gain to 
Natural Philosophy from the establishment of the law of gravi- 
tation. The idéa of force subsumed that of law, the conception 
of causation superseded those of sequence and conjunction; and 
the basis for an explanation of the phenomena of mind was for 
the first time sought outside the limits of these phenomena. 
Hartley was unsuccessful, but the mere attempt has been as a 
light on high to guide the uncertain steps of later inquirers, and 
has at last led to the physical syntheses of our own day. 

Even a false, or at least a partiaily true, theory has the advan- 
tage of making possible a reasoned arrangement of the facts, as well 
as the acquisition of more. To Hartley this hypothesis of vibrations 
gave strength of wing to sweep the entire field of Psychology, 
and we accordingly find that his was the first systematic effort 
to explain the phenomena of mind by the law of association.* 

A very great advance in Psychology was made by James 
Mill, and it was initiated by Chemistry. During the first ten 
years of the nineteenth century Chemistry was revolutionized. 
In 1800 Nicholson and Carlisle decomposed water by means of 
the Voltaic pile, and enabled Davy in 1806 to make the gene- 
talizations which founded electro-chemistry. The decomposition 
of potassa, soda, and other bodies of the same kind soon followed. 
Beginning with hydrochloric acid in 1809, the discovery of the 
various hydracids was made. And in 1803-4 a great synthetic 
addition was made to the analytic gains: Dalton’s law of chemi- 
cal combination was established.¢ ‘The influence of these brilliant 
discoveries upon the thought of the age was not doubtful. The 
literature of the day was drenched with metaphors taken from 
the dominant science. Fashion, after a long interval, once more 
patronized nature, and the “ bottle-and-squirt mania” spread. 
Experimentalism in Psychology was still under a cloud, from the 
discredit which had attached to the premature theorizing of 
Hartley. But in the early part of the century, Dr. Thomas 
Brown had gained a hearing, under cover of the respectable 
orthodoxy of the Scotch Universities, for speculations thickly 
sown with revolutionary germs. One of his pupils was James 
Mill, and in 1829 that resolute and thoroughgoing, if narrow 
and aggressive, thinker published the treatise which marked the 
turn of the tide. Deriving his inspiration from the neglected 
work of Hartley, gathering up the hints freely scattered in 
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Brown’s lectures, and imbued with the spirit of the prevailing 
chemistry, he set about constructing a new science of mind, of 
which the physics should not be obsolete, and which should push 
the analysis of the accepted metaphysical mysteries to the 
furthest possible limit. He obeyed the double analytic and 
synthetic movement in contemporary ¢hemical investigation. 
As specimens of his analytical advance, we may point to his 
further resolution of the apparently simple ideas of hardness 
and extension, which had been begun by Hartley and continued 
by Darwin.* But, as better illustrating the dynamical influence 
of physica! science, we prefer to lay emphasis on what may, as 
it appears to us, be justly styled his synthetical contribution to 
Psychology. This was his conception, applied to the whole range 
of mental phenomena, of the chemical nature of association. Quite 
to realize the new shape which the welding mental power took 
in his hands, we must glance back at its history. 1t is compa- 
ratively young. Hobbes knew nothing of it: his “synthesis,” 
by which things are “constructed or generated,” is purely 
geometrical,t and with him association is mere sequence.{ 
Locke’s advance on this is clear, though inconsiderable : he 
speaks of the “tying together of ideas,” and describes certain 
ideas as appearing in “ gangs, always inseparable,’§ but he 
regards “mixed modes” as made by men voluntarily with a view 
to communication.|| Hartley, according to Mr. J. S. Mill, had 
reached the stage we have above stated as only attained by 
James Mill :— 

“Tt was reserved for Hartley to show that mental phenomena, 
joined together by association, may form a still more intimate, and as 
it were chemical union; . . . the eompound having all the appearance 
of a phenomenon sui generis, as simple and elementary as the ingre- 
dients, and with properties different from any of them.” 


This is far too strongly stated. That the union of the asso- 
ciated mental elements as conceived by Hartley was more 
intimate than their mode of conjunction as conzeived by Locke, 
or their rigidity of sequence as imagined by Hobbes, is unques- 
tionable ; but how Mr. Mill could describe that union as chemical, 
and as analogous to the compound formed like water, by 
hydrogen and oxygen, is inexplicable if it be remembered that 
the composition of water was not discovered by Cavendish till 
1784—thirty-five years after the appearance of the “ Observa- 
tions”—and that Chemistry only passed from the metaphysical 
to the positive stage with the deposition of phlogiston by 
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Priestley and Lavoisier in the last quarter of the century. The 
following quotations from Hartley himself will confirm this 
a priort argument by showing the real nature of association as 
figured by him :-— 

“Upon the whole, it may appear to the Reader, that the simple 
Ideas of Sensation must run into Clusters and Combinations, by Asso- 
ciation; and that each of these will, at last, coalesce into one Com- 
plex Idea, by the Approach and Commixture of the several compound- 
ing Parts.”* 

No chemist would describe chemical union as “ coalescence,” 
or speak of the new substance produced by the operation of 
affinity as made up of “clusters and combinations” by the 
“approach and commixture” of parts. As appears still more 
clearly when Hartley proceeds to explain and illustrate this 
“coalescence,” he had in his mind, as the physical type of his 
conception, no more “ intimate union” than that combination of 
different kinds of matter called solution : +— 

“Tf the Number of simple Ideas which compose the complex one 
be very great, it may happen that the complex Idea shall not appear 
to bear any relation to these its compounding Parts, nor to the exter- 
nal Senses upon which the original Sensations, which gave Birth to 
the compounding Ideas, were impressed. The Reason of this is, that 
each single Idea is overpowered by the Sum of all the rest, as soon as 
they are all intimately united together. Thus, in very compound 
Medicines, the several Tastes and Flavours of the separate Ingre- 
dients are lost and overpowered by the complex one of the whole Mass: 
s0 that this has a Taste and Flavour of its own, which appears to be 
simple and original, and like that of a natural Body.” 

We should be disposed to describe Hartley’s view of mental com- 
position as bearing a similar relation to James Mill’s synthesis 
as Newton’s composition of light to Goethe’s theory of colours— 
as implying some species of union closer than the mechanical 
and less binding than the chemical. Thomas Brown clearly 
stated the law, as chemically conceived, in one of his intro- 
ductory lectures. In mere statement James Mill’s exposition 
ls no advance upon Brown’s, but the law took enormous ex- 
tensions in his hands, and was applied to the senses, the feelings, 
memory, classification, language, ratiocination, the will, belief, &c. 
Something has been added to his synthesis, and a little has been 
taken from it, but he appears to have made as much as could be 
made out of the bare laws of association, unextended to the rest 
of the animal kingdom, and confined to the existing generation. 
His conception of the indissolubleness of certain associations, ir 
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particular, preluded the elucidation of their organic character as 
resulting from the intercourse of the mind with its environment. 

Great as were the services of Mr. John Stuart Mill to Philo- 
sophy in general, and Psychology in particular, we cannot ascribe 
to him any notable advance in psychological doctrine, or in 
the conception or application of psychological method. In 
doctrine, his chief contributions were the re-statement, in a form 
adapted to the changed conditions of the controversies, of 
Berkeley’s theory of material, and Hume’s theory of mental, 
existence. But neither the psychological theory of mind nor 
the psychological theory of matter contains any new principle, 
or exhibits any new way of applying old principles. In cen- 
structive method, he could get no further than Brown’s half- 
century-old “chemistry of the mind,” and though he earnestly 
recommended the St. Andrew’s students to make the acquain- 
tance of Physiology, as supplying to Psychology the principles of 
predisposition, habit, and development,* he never made the 
smallest use of these principles himself, and had not a single 
word to say in favour of Mr. Spencer’s use of them.t That he 
still traded on the old conceptions is evident from his metaphors: 
the “thread of consciousness” is a decided advance on Locke's 
“ gang of ideas,” but he shies at Professor Masson’s “ organic 
union” of states, and prefers to connect them by an “ inexpli- 
cable tie.” Mill, in fact, was above all things a logician, and 
whatever he accomplished in the sciences was in virtue of his 
clear perception of the extent of a principle, the limitations to 
which it was subject, and the conditions under which it could be 
most fruitfully applied. His services to psychological method 
were of this order, and therefore belong rather to the logic of 
science than to the history of Psychology. But as his luminous 
exposition of the logical status of the “laws of mind”§ had an 
unquestionable influence on the most systematic application of 
these laws yet made, in the comprehensive work of Professor 
Bain, it will be proper to inquire whether this advance too had 
its antecedents in the physical sciences. 

Mill’s logic of psychology is characteristic. Like all his doc- 
trines, it has a positive and a hypothetical part—the hypothetical 
admitting almost all that his opponents of every school would 
assert, and the positive so stated as if those admissions had not 
been made. The positive aspect of it may be embodied in three 
propositions. Psychology is a science, because the facts of mind 
present certain uniformities of succession, which we call laws. 
it is an independent science, because its laws are ultimate, and 
cannot be deduced from the physiological laws of our nervous 
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organization. Finally, this science has certain limits, which are 
stated, however, with a vacillation and obscurity very far from 
usual with so clear and resolute a thinker, but which appear to 
be : that sensations of one sense cannot be resolved into those of 
another; that “the other constituents of the mind, its beliefs, its 
abstruser conceptions, its sentiments, emotions, and volitions,” 
have probably not been generated from simple ideas of sensation ; 
and that even if this can be proved, “we should not be the more 
enabled to resolve the laws of the more complex feelings into 
those of the simpler ones.” In the hypothetical part (which has 
been much more strongly expressed in the later editions of the 
“Logic,” though without any corresponding alteration of the 
positive part), Mill is quite prepared to admit that “the laws 
of mind may be derivative laws resulting from laws of animal 
life, and that their truth, therefore, may ultimately depend on 
physical conditions.” But the probability of this genesis being 
shown, he apparently regards as so remote that it is not 
worth while to take the antecedent physical conditions into 
account except as disturbing agencies.* He refuses to see that 
if the evolution of the higher forms of life from the lower can 
be made out, we do not say as an induction, but even as a good 
working hypothesis, the foundations of Psychology will be sub- 
verted, and it will be changed from what we may call a statical 
into a dynamical science. 

Mill belonged, less by age than by precocious mental develop- 
ment, to a generation which found in him its perfect scientific, 
and in Mr. Carlyle its most consummate literary, expression. 
In literature, it turned with reverted eyes to an ever-receding 
golden age, and wrote histories; in science, the impulse was 
rather to widen, clear, and connect the old paths, than to strike 
out in new directions—to get round obstacles, than to tunnel 
them. “Reaction” is so ready a spell to conjure meaning 
out of facts by pretending to put an explanation upon 
them, that we will not ascribe the critical mood of the last 
generation to mere revulsion from the profuse hypotheses 
of the period when Chemistry promised to reveal the secret 
constitution of nature; but clearly after a time of discovery 
and accumulation of facts, there comes the necessity for ar- 
rangement, classification, method, and the logician takes the 
place of the discoverer. To this work the generation of 1820— 
1850 set itself in no scholastic spirit, and one of its first achieve- 
ments in the new field was Herschel’s picturesque and elevated 
“Discourse.”+ Ardent and imaginative as is that fine essay, it 





* « Logic,” ii. 433. 
+ “Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy.” 1830. 
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is nevertheless essentially logical. Four of his nine “rules of 
philosophizing” were converted by Mill into the experimental 
methods, and thus made a part of the logic of proof; his con- 
ception of a law is predominantly that of a generalization which 
seems to imply no inductive leap ; and he appears to look for the 
openings to future discovery in the purely analytic direction of 
finding some more general laws of which the laws already dis- 
covered are cases. So faithfully did the work embody the 
tendencies of the period that its phraseology at once became 
classic, and its ideas of cause and law the commonplaces of science. 
They certainly formed a large portion of the mental pabulum of 
Mill, and are reflected, though with infinite widening and clari- 
fication, in the “System of Logic.” We have already said that 
his four “methods” were but four of Herschel’s “ rules;” Herschel’s 
“presumed permanence of the great laws of nature” appears in Mill 
as the statement that “the uniformity of the course of nature is 
the ultimate major premise in all cases of induction,” and the rela- 
tions of induction and deduction, the value and test of hypo- 
theses, the nature of empirical laws, and the analysis of cause—are 
all striking apergus which Mill pursued to their limits on 
every side, and thus was able to give to the exposition of them 
systematic completeness. All these conceptions, as_ being 
important parts of the logic of science, belong equally to the 
logic of psychology, and if their statement in reference to mental 
science is due to Mill, the statement of them in reference to 
science generally is due to Herschel. But we are here more 
concerned to point out that the scientific conditions laid down 
by Mill as defining the logical status of psychology, belong to 
the type of physical investigations of which Herschel was an 
early representative. The definition of science as having for its 
subject “ uniformities,” the description of the independence of a 
science as arising out of the irreducibility of its laws to other 
laws, and the exposition of the limits of scientific inquiry ; all 
find their prototypes in the “ Discourse.” Here again, therefore, 
the advance in Psychology, though only logical, had its initiative 
in the physical sciences. 

The rate of change quickens as the type of social structure 
rises, and the progress made by Psychology within the present 
generation is not only far greater than has been before made in 
any period of equal length, but greater than has been made 
since the foundation of the science. The large acquisitions of 
new facts, the faithful description of phenomena, the reduction 
of them to law, and the investigation of the physical “sides” of 
mental products, which we owe to Professor Bain; and the 
application to mind of the revolutionary principle of develop- 
ment, and the inclusion of it within the larger philosophy of 
evolution, which we owe to Mr. Herbert Spencer; have changed 
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not only the aspect but the constitution of Psychology. Like 
all the previous advances we have recorded, the developments 
due to both of these distinguished psychologists have had their 
dynamic in the subsidiary sciences. 

Mr. Bain describes his work as being “ the first attempt to con- 
struct a Natural History of the Feelings, upon the basis of a uni- 
form descriptive method,” and thecharacterization isjust. All pre- 
ceding surveys of the mind had been undertaken to establish a 
doctrine, as by Hobbes; to refute a theory, as by Locke ; to prove 
an hypothesis, as by Hartley; or to furnish analytical justification 
of a foregone conclusion, as by the elder Mill. Mechanics, Na- 
tural Philosophy, and Chemistry having exhausted their con- 
structive impulses on Psychology, it was reserved for Mr. Bain to 
adopt a method which makes no presuppositions, rests on no 
hypothesis, and conducts to no necessary conclusions—the method 
employed in the organic sciences in their undeveloped state. The 
natural history “method” is very old. The first full-blown 
specimen of a naturalist, whose reputation has reached posterity, 
appears to have been Solomon, and of him it is said that “he 
spake of trees, from the cedar tree that 4s in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake also of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.”* Lin- 
neus was even more comprehensive, and added minerals to plants 
and animals; but with him the differentiation of science and ac- 
companying specialization of method begin. The first great 
classifier himself constituted Botany a separate science; Haiiy 
followed with Mineralogy ; the discovery of Oken (or Goethe) 
and the theories of St. Hilaire founded Comparative Anatomy ; 
Comparative Physiology issued out of its sister science; and 
morphological and functional divisions of all these sciences were 
successively established. With such advances in classification, 
the natural history method becomes immensely more complex, 
but its character is‘fundamentally the same—that of description. 
We cannot better exemplify this than by quoting the words of 
Dr. Carpenter. Contrasting him with the “enterprising dis- 
coverer,” the horticulturist, and the breeder, he says that :— 

“The philosophic naturalist. . . . aims to reduce the number of 
species, by investigating the degree of variation which each is liable to 
undergo, the forms it assumes at different periods of its existence, the 
permanent characters by which it may be distinguished during its 
whole life, the habits which are natural to it, the degree in which 
these may be changed by the influence of circumstances ; and, in fine, 
he endeavours to become acquainted with the whole Natural History 
of a reputed species, before separating it from another to which it may 
be closely allied.” + 


* «First Book of the Kings,” iv. 33. 
t ‘Comparative Physiology” (fourth ed.), p. 632. 
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The “ philosophic naturalist” plainly requires just so much phi- 
losophy as is implied in keeping his eyes open, and indeed so long 
as species were believed to be separately created, and organic 
characters could be only correlatively and not genetically ex- 
plained, there was nothing else for him todo. Natural History 
before Darwin was like Natural Philosophy before Newton; its 
inductions were incomplete, and the deductive procedure which 
could alone raise its constituent groups into sciences was impos- 
sible. It was at this stage in the development of Natural His- 
tory that Mr. Bain took up its method, and set about applying it 
to the “ Feelings.” Its power in the hands of a keen and dispas- 
sionate observer is indisputable, and the two instructive volumes 
which contain Mr. Bain’s systematic exposition are at once a 
treasure-house of observations of priceless value, and such a com- 
pendious generalization of mental facts of all orders into laws as 
doubtless marks the climax of the method. But it is fundamen- 
tally unscientific. If it be true that the higher forms of life and 
mind have been evolved out of the lower, then the most resolute 
introspection, and the most cutting analysis, with the help of 
stray observations of children, and some patient experimenting 
on animals, will go no appreciable distance in discovering mental 
constituents which may have had their origin in an indefinitely 
remote past. That this is not only a necessary result of the 
“natural history method,” but that it has in point of fact resulted 
in Mr. Bain’s treatise, it may be well to make clear. To keep the 
analogy in view, we again quote from Dr. Carpenter. The 
naturalist, he says— 

“Endeavours to simplify the pursuit of his science, by the adoption 
of easily-recognised external characters, as the basis of his classification 
of the multitudinous forms which he brings together; but such can 
only be safely employed when indicative of peculiarities in internal 
structure, which are found to be little subject to variation, and which 


are not liable to be affected by the influence of physical causes.”’* 


Now such an endeavour to simplify, by the adoption of easily 
recognised external characters as the basis of his classification, is 
a feature prominent in the forefront of Mr. Bain’s work. The 
mode of diffusion of an emotion, the institutions it generates, 
aud its peculiarities as a state of consciousness—all of them the 
most manifest characters of the emotions—are avowedly adopted 
as bases of classification.t That easily recognised external 
characters are not always “indicative of peculiarities in internal 
structure,” has been shown by Mr. Spencer, and is indeed a corollary 
from the theory of development.t Mr. Bain’s method is there 





* Op. cit., p. 638. + “Emotions and Will,” first edition. 
p 
= “ Essays” (sec. ser.), p. 125. 
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fore misleading from its contracted range, but we must here 
record, as part of our history, its very great advance on the still 
more incomplete methods of the older psychologists. 

Mr. Bain’s other contributions to Psychology are connected 
with the recent development of one of the sciences whose general 
method he appropriated. The physiology of the nervous system 
was of late foundation. Vesalius, Fallopius, Vieussens, Boerhaave 
and Willis, had indeed assigned the special functions of certain 
organs (as those of the senses) to their appropriate nerves, but 
even in the middle of the eighteenth century the great Haller 
could deny the existence of any nerve which did not possess the 
double function of sensation and motion. Whytt and Prochaska, 
in 1768 and 1800, made observations on reflex and spontaneous 
movements, and decisively raised the question of the mode of action 
of the nervous system. In the first quarter of this century Sir 
Charles Bell established the existence of two great systems of 
nerves, with different functions, and thus revealed a definite 
mental mechanism. A few years later Dr. Marshall Hall (or 
some one else) discovered the independent action of the spinal 
cord, and helped further to determine the organic conditions of 
mental activity. His contemporary, Miiller, went so far as to 
assert that the spinal cord was the centre or source of all 
motor power. At this point Mr. Bain came into the field. 
Appropriating the discovery of Hall, he was the first among 
psychologists to attempt systematically to elucidate the spon- 
taneous movements, as no less a part of the phenomena of mind 
than those of consciousness. Combining Bell’s discovery with a 
hint of Miiller, he introduced the first organic modification into 
the association psychology by his theory of the brain as a foun- 
tain of force and not merely the passive instrument of impressions. 
This theory has led him, not only to take into account the secon- 
dary mental states generated by the bodily organs, but to trace 
genetically the origin and growth of voluntary power, and thus 
to constitute a separate department of Psychology by the analysis 
of volition, which had previously been the victim of introspection. 
It has also led him to devote a section to “constructive associa- 
tion,” which could have no place so long as there was recognised 
inthe mind no power of original construction. The tendency to 
materialize the mental agencies—the assumptions that nerve force 
is of the nature of a current, that it moves in diffused waves, 

t associations are generated by shocks—are consequences partly 
of the introduction of the same new element. They are conse- 
quences also of that assumed correlation of the mental and 
hervous with the physical forces which Mr. Bain has, in his later 

itions, done much to prove and illustrate. . 

If Mr. Herbert Spencer had no other titles to fame, he 
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would still be the greatest of psychologists. The vast con- 
structions of his “ First Principles” will ever be a monument of 
his extraordinary powers of generalization. His designed organi- 
zation of the Social Science opens up the prospect of intellectual 
acquisitions in the future to which the past may furnish few 
parallels. But the “Principles of Psychology” will still remain, 
in its symmetrical completeness and perfect adequacy to the 
subject, at once the most remarkable of his achievements and 
the most scientific treatise on the Mind which has yet seen the 
light. Its publication in 1855 did not make a sensation. The 
persistent efforts of Mill had not yet succeeded in stemming the 
muddy tide of the prevailing scholasticism. The bastard Kan- 
tism of Hamilton did duty for metaphysics, and the Common 
Sense philosophy of Reid, with the common sense left out, 
usurped the place of Experimental Psychology. Experimental 
Psychology was, as usual, busy with analysis, and had no eye 
for the merit of an imposing synthetical effort. Mr. Spencer's 
work had accordingly a chill reception. Greeted by the aristo- 
cratic metaphysicians with a few words of courtly compliment, 
but treated practically with supercilious disregard, it was re- 
ceived by psychologists of the Association school with hardly 
more favour than the snarling approval with which a Constitu- 
tional Whig views the entry into the Cabinet of a Birmingham 
Radical. Mr. Spencer was ahead of his generation, and paid 
the penalty of his prescience in twenty years of neglect. But 
now the wheel is coming round. The bovine British public, 
constitutionally disposed indeed to apathy, but drugged intoa 
leaden slumber by its medicine-men, is at last awakening t 
the fact that the peer of Bacon and Newton is here. Writers of 
all schools are hastening to define their position with reference 
to the Synthetic Philosophy. A younger generation has grown 
up, with minds unhardened by the limitations of obsolete Sen- 
sationalism, and inclined rather to a somewhat undisciplined 
acquiescence in what the Germans call “ world-shattering,” that 
are also world-constructing, theories. But whatever part of his 
philosophy may be transitory, Mr. Spencer’s present influence 
indisputable; and since the lamented death of Mill, no one can 
now contest his claims to the philosophic supremacy in thes 
islands. 

That supremacy rests mainly on his Psychology. Cosmological 
speculation has been so long out of date that we are hardly yet 
able to incorporate his “ first principles” as a vital and vitalizing 
part of our mental acquisitions. Sociological inquiries are Just 
coming into fashion under the dusky auspices of the “savag? 
races ;” but the Social Science, though undoubtedly destined 
play a great part in the immediate future, still wants a! 
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audience, except for sanitary discussions in autumn among peri- 
patetic philanthropists in provincial towns. But Psychology, 
at least the kind of thing found in Reid with an infusion of 
Hamilton, has long formed part of the higher education in 
Scotland ; and at one of the English universities the hash of cos- 
mology, metaphysics, logic, and ethics, named Aristotelianism, 
yields under pressure some small psychology. Besides being, 
therefore, in whatever rudimentary forms, a pet .academical 
study, much encouraged by philosophically-minded Heads, the 
science itself is vastly further advanced than any of the mental 
sciences, its province is tolerably well defined, in the statement, 
atleast, of its main problems the most opposite schools agree, and 
both likewise agree in the tests to be applied to their solutions. 
@ A pretender to psychological discoveries has accordingly a decided 
advantage over his brother discoverer in the more embryonic 
mental sciences in so far that, if he is not out of sight ahead of 
his generation, he can secure a competently instructed audience, 
eager and, on the whole, capable to decide on his pretensions. 
The extreme fascination of Mr. Spencer’s theories, and doubtless 
their fundamental truth, have obtained for him a large clientéle ; 
and the position of the philosophy of mind‘as the foundation of all 
other philosophies, social, ethical, esthetic, and political, has 
created channels through whick his characteristic ideas have 
percolated in all directions. Such a supremacy as this could 
only have been gained, if our history of the parallel development 
of the physical and mental sciences be exact, by a substantial 
identity of the method and unity of the principles of the synthe- 
tic psychology with those of the last-developed organic and in- 
organic sciences. We shall see that this is the case. 

Mr. Spencer’s numerous psychological advances may be 
grouped in two divisions: the application to mind of the theory 
of development, and the connexion of psychological evolution 
with evolution in general. The last edition of his work also 
incorporates Mr. Darwin’s law of natural selection in the ex- 
planation of the emotions, but this may be regarded as simply 
an extension of the development theory. In the working out 
of both principles, Mr. Spencer has followed the lead of the 
physical sciences. 

Before it could be discovered that species were evolved from 
one another, it had to be discovered that there were among them 
fundamental kinships. The foundation of the comparative 
sciences was the beginning of the movement, and we suppose 
that Goethe’s Sketch of a Universal Introduction into Compa- 
native Anatomy, may be regarded as striking the first note. 
Thirty years further research reduced the skull of all vertebrate 
animals to a uniform structure, and determined the laws of its 
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variation. In 1820 Audouin partially succeeded in filling up the 
chasm between insects and other animals. In 1830 Laurencet 
and Meyraux assimilated the structure of molluscs to that of 
vertebrates. Out of these discoveries an internecine war arose 
between the schools of Cuvier and Geoffrey St. Hilaire, the 
former contending that the structure and functions of animals 
should be studied in the light of final causes, the latter setting 
up their analogies as the only safe guide. And out of the struggle 
came the new philosophy. “The principle of connemions, 
says Whewell, “the elective affinities of organic elements, the 
equilibrization of organs ;—such are the designations of the 
leading doctrines which are unfolded in the preliminary discourse 
of his [St. Hilaire’s] Anatomical Philosophy. Elective affinities 
of organic elements are the forces by which the vital structures 
and varied forms of living things are produced; and the princ- 
ples of connexion and equilibrium of the forces of the various 
parts of the organization, prescribe limits and conditions to 
the variety and development of such forms.”* Now for the 
first time we hear such phrases as “unity of plan,” and (more 
significant still), “unity of composition.” Then came Von 
Baer’s law of progression of structural development from the 
general to the special, afterwards extended to functional de- 
velopment, and giving rise to the conception of the speci- 
alization of functions. Out of this, too, arose the term “ evo- 
lution,” and though confined to organic development, implied 
an advance in generalization. The mere mention of such fur- 
ther advances as are implied in the establishment of the func- 
tional identity between the contractile tissues of plants and those 
of thehigher animals; in the use of the phrase “psychical powers” to 
‘ designate the sensorial and mental endowments of animals; in 
the proof of the absence of specialized sensibility among the 
lower tribes of animals, and of the hereditary transmission of 
certain characters required under the influence of external cir- 
cumstances; in the parallel traced between the progressive 
complication of the psychical manifestations during the early life 
of a human being, and the gradual increase in mental endov- 
ment to be observed in ascending the animal scale+—may serve 
to indicate the conceptions forming the matrix in which a, philo- 
sophically constructed Psychology was to be moulded. How 
great a revolution had taken place im biology, and how far we 
have now got from the natural history method, may appear from 
Professor Huxley’s definition of “zoological physiology,” which, 





* “History of Inductive Sciences,” iii. 504. 
+ See Carpenter, “Comp. Physiology,” passim. 
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though made some years after the first publication of the “ Princi- 
les of Psychology,” at least points out the direction in which 
thought had been moving. He says :— 


“Tt regards animal bodies as machines impelled by certain forces, 
and performing an amount of work, which can be expressed in terms 
of the ordinary forces of nature. The final object of physiology is to 
deduce the facts of morphology, on the one hand, and those of distri- 
bution on the other, from the laws of the molecular forces of 
matter.”"* 


With a prescient insight into the future of science which 
has probably few parallels, Mr. Spencer founded his Psy- 
chology on the hypothesis of development. To all but a few 
deep-thinking observers there can have seemed few signs in 
1855 that that hotly disputed theory was ever likely to be in 
the ascendant. The exposition of none of the organic sciences 
that we know of, had yet been based on it, and its application 
to mind was undreamt of. But with a confidence in the in- 
tuitions of reason which is one of the clearest attributes of 
speculative genius, and which may have its analogue in-the states- 
man in the nerve to take the vessel of the State over a bar, 
Mr. Spencer assumed the provisional truth of the theory, and it 
might be difficult to exaggerate the extent to which his exhibi- 
tion of it in Psychology has contributed to its establishment. 

It was first requisite to find a generalization on which to base a 
synthetic Psychology. The assumption being made that mind and 
bodily life are but subdivisions of life in general, it was required 
toseek out some characteristic common to both—some characte- 
ristic of vital actions in general, and distinguishing them from non- 
vital actions. Applying a method which Professor Stanley Jevons 
has omitted to note in his “Character of the Experimentalist,” 
Mr. Spencer arrives at a definition of life of which the essential 
point is that it implies a correspondence between life and its 
circumstances. Here is the first notable advance—the inclusion 
of the environing world in the definition of the science of mind ; 
and in this is contained the germ of Mr. Spencer's later diffe- 
rentiation of Psychology and circumscription of its province.t 
If correspondence with the environment is the differentia of 
life, it is almost an identical proposition to assert that the 
degree of life wil] vary with the completeness of the corre- 
spondence and the complexity of the environment. An ascending 





* “Tay Sermons,” pp. 106-7. 
T “Psychology,” sec. ed, (1870) vol. i. § 53. Swedenborg’s “Law of 
reapondences ” is not without analogy to Mr. Spencer’s original generali- 
pation, 
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synthesis accordingly finds the correspondence at first direct 
and homogeneous, then direct but heterogeneous, as extending 
in space and in time, and as increasing in speciality, in generality, 
and in complexity. Along with the all-sided development 
thus going on in the correspondences, there goes on a develop- 
ment in the degree in which the organs and functions of the 
individual are so correlated and united as to respond promptly 
and effectually to the answering changes in the environment. 
Contemplating now the correspondences in their totality, it is 
found that the generalization on which it was proposed to base 
a synthetic Psychology is established, that manifestations of 
intelligence are found to consist in the establishment of corre- 
spondences between relations in the organism and relations in 
the environment, and the preliminary assumption that life and 
mind are fundamentally identical is proved. 

Nevertheless, though these two kinds of life are primordially 
the same, they are in their general aspects widely unlike, and we 
must inquire whence the differences arise. Instinct, Memory, 
Reason, Feeling, and Will have specific differences ; a science of 
Psychology which is based on the theory of development must 
determine whence these arise, and if mind is merely a higher 
manifestation of life, they must be interpretable as life was 
interpreted. 

Intelligence in general is differenced from life in general by 
the fact that the order of changes of which it consisis are 
successive. The science of intelligence having thus for its 
subject-matter a continued series of changes, it is the business of 
Psychology to determine the law of their succession. Bringing up 
the “law of correspondences” left in the rear, it is found that 
one mental state tends to follow another with a strength pro- 
portionate to the intimate union between the external things 
they represent. Here is a “law of association” of Hegelian depth, 
cutting down to the adamantine pillars of the universe, and 
compared with which the so-called laws of association are mere 
empiricism. The law is also of Hegelian content—rivalling 
that cocoon das Werden, and out of it shall be woven all the 
phenomena of unfolding intelligence. Reflex action we have 
already seen Mr. Bain incorporate in Psychology ; Mr. Spencer 
shows how it necessarily arises out of developing life. Instinct, 
too, Mr. Bain prefixes to his analysis of ideas; Mr. Spencer 
evolves it out of reflex action. With the increasing complexity 
of experience Memory arises, and Mill’s “insoluble problem” #8 
solved. The chapter on Reason is, perhaps, the finest synthetic 
exposition in the literature of Psychology. Reason, like Memory, 
is shown to be developed by an insensible transition out 0 
instinct ; and Locke is reconciled with Kant by the intervention 
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of that theory of the secular transmission of mental acquisitions 
which has become so familiar that it is now difficult to appreciate 
its daring originality. Feeling, like Reason, arises out of instinct ; 
and emotions of the greatest complexity, power, and abstractness 
are formed out of the simple aggregation of large groups of 
emotional states into still larger groups through endless past ages. 
Thus out of the feeble beginnings of life have been woven all 
the manifestations of mind, up to the highest abstractions of 
a Hegel and the infinitely complex and voluminous emotions 
of a Beethoven. Well may a French writer say :—“ Si on la rap- 
proche par la pensée des tentatives de Locke et de Condillac sur ce 
sujet, la genése sensualiste paraitra d’une simplicité enfantine.’”* 

Hitherto the psychologist, proceeding objectively, has made no 
use of consciousness ; and it is now necessary, in order to justify 
the findings of the synthetic method, to examine consciousness in 
the only possible way—by analysis. Setting out with the highest 
conceivable display of mind, compound quantitative reasoning, he 
tracks all the mental phenomena down to that which is only a 
change in consciousness, the establishment of the relation of 
sequence, and proves that the genesis of initelligence has advanced 
in the same way as was shown in the synthesis—by the establish- 
ment and consolidation of relations of increasing complexity. Thus 
throughout all the phenomena of mind there exists a unity of 
composition ; and the doctrines of innate ideas, intuitions by gift 
of God, supernatural revelations, mysticism of all kinds, have the 
ground cut from under them. 

The very great extension of plan which Mr. Spencer’s work 
received between 1855 and 1870-2 was due solely to the creation 
of his own philosophy of evolution. That in its turn had its 
initiative in the theory of the correlation of forces advanced by 
Grove in 1842. As the new philosophy conceived all existence 
to result from evolution through differentiation and integra- 
tion, it was incumbent on Mr. Spencer to show that mental 
phenomena, or at least the physical correlatives of them, can be 
interpreted in terms of the redistribution of matter and motion, 
and explained by a series of deductions from the persistence of 
force. This is the task of a Physical Synthesis, which shows the 
structure and functions of the nervous system to have resulted 
tom intercourse between the organism and its environment. 

ind thus is laid the coping-stone of a treatise which has defini- 
ely constituted Psychology a science. 

With the definitive constitution of the science our inquiry, 
which began with the differentiation of its subject-matter, comes 

Oanend. We have seen mind slowly emancipating itself from 





* Ribot, “ La Psychologie Anglaise,” p. 215. 
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the barbaric Cosmos, and raised into an independent object of 
speculation. Once “ differentiated’ it begins itself to unfold, and 
at the same time to gather round it the at first alien facts of 
sensation, appetite, and bodily feeling generally. These are in- 
creasingly matter of inquiry, and theories respecting them take the 
hue and shape of the sciences which relate to the material world. 
The science of motion evolves, and the idea of orderly sequence 
enters into Psychology. Natural Philosophy rises from motion to 
force, and Psychology passes from conjunction to causation. Che- 
mistry tears aside a corner of nature’s veil, and a shaft is sunk ina 
mysterious field of mind. The sciences of organic nature receive 
a forward impulse, and mind and life are joined in inextricable 
union. A philosophy of the universe, incorporating all the 
sciences, is created, and Psychology, while attaining increased 
independence as regards the adjacent sciences, is merged in that 
deductive science of the Knowable which has more widely 
divorced, and yet more intimately united, the laws of matter 
and of mind. 





were 


Art. VII.—Tue Greatest OF THE MINNESINGERS. 


1. Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters, Mit Wort und Sacher- 
hlérungen. Begriindet von FRANZ PFEIFFER Enster 
Band, Walther von der Vogelweide. Leipzig: F. A 
Brockhaus. 1870. 

2. Das Leben Walthers von der Vogelweide. Leipzig: B.G 
Triibner. 1865. 


igi the history of German literature no period is more inte 
resting, than that short classical epoch at the end of the twelfth 
century and the beginning of the thirteenth, which gave rise to the 
literature written in Middle High German. More especially doe 
it attract attention, because within very narrow limits it com 
prises many and great names, but above all it is remarkable 
because within these limits it saw the birth and death of a net 
kind of poetry, a poetry of an entirely different character from 
that of the old epic poems. They were grand, massive, al 
objective ; the new style was light, airy, plaintive, and subjective 
To this style belongs the German Minnesong. The songs of three 
hundred Minnesingers are preserved all belonging to this shot 
period. In their themes there isnot much variety. The chang 
of the seasons, and the changes of a lover's mood do not in fat 
present a wide range of subjects to the lyric poet. And most! 
the Minnesongs are confined to these. But the following simit 
seems true. If any one enters a wood in summer time, and listel 
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to the voices of innumerable birds, he hears at first only a con- 
fused mixture of strains. In time, however, he distinguishes 
now a petulant cry, now a deep bell-like reiterated note, and now 
the unbroken song of some joyous chorister. Finally he recog- 
nises the individual character of each strain, the music runs 
clearly in ordered threads, 


“ FE come in voce voce si discerne 
Quando una e ferme e l’altra va e riede.” 


And the Minnesong of this period exhibits a phenomenon not 
dissimilar from that described. The subjects and the songs them- 
selves are likely at first to seem monotonous. Lamentations at 
winter, the russet woodlands, and ashen grey landscapes, no less 
than the joyous welcomes to spring, are repeated over and over 
again. But notwithstanding this, the German Minnesong, as the 
rich and peculiar growth of an extraordinary literature, is worthy 
of attention. Asin the former instance so now in this forest of 
song, the listener soon discovers that some notes are clearer and 
more solemn than others, and that in them he may follow a 
music well worthy the hearing. 

The Minnesong is entirely distinct from the lyrics of the Pro- 
vengal Troubadours. A feminine character has been attributed 
to it, and a masculine character to the songs of the South. Toa 
certain extent this description expresses the difference between 
them, but it does so only partially. The Minnesong is certainly 
more reticent and coy. It sighs deeply, it smiles and blushes; 
it seldom laughs aloud. It is pervaded by an innocent shame. 
But it is bold and brave too. It has a scornful contempt for 
danger, a profound belief in honour and virtue, and an unutter- 
able longing for love and beauty. 

This is how the Minnesong came to be born. When 
Conrad III. led his people to the Holy Land, Louis VII. of 
France brought to the same place his French hosts. There, 
amidst the magnificence of the East, the German knights 
and soldiers listened to the songs of the troubadours who accom- 
panied the French armies. The “gay science,” as the trou- 
badours named their art, was then in its bloom. The soldiers 
of Conrad were enchanted with the soft melodies and musical 
thymes; they could not forget the rich colours and gallant 
romances of the Southern singers when they went back to the 
North. They felt indeed that such poetry was not for them. It 
had not the deep sentiment, and that inner soul of song which 
their sterner natures required. But the Minnesong sprang from 
this contact of Teuton and Celt under Eastern skies. 

The greatest of the Minnesingers was Walther von der 
Vogelweide, with whose life and poems it is -- to deal 

EE 
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briefly in this paper. And as his works cannot be understood 
without reference to the events of his life, and as those events 
were controlled by the wider movements of political affairs, it 
will be necessary to speak in some detail of the circumstances 
which mark the decadence and follow the fall of the illustrious 
Hohenstaufen dynasty.* 

The place and date of Walther’s birth have been matters of 
dispute. The former may now be considered as settled, the 
second difficulty can only be approximately solved. For while 
we are thrown back to Walther’s poems for most of our infor- 
mation in reference to the events of his life, those poems are by 
no means autobiographical, and it is only partially that we can 
construct a connected history of the poet's life. 

Quite as many countries have contended for the honour of 
being Walther’s birthplace as strove to enrol Homer amongst 
their citizens. Switzerland, Suabia, the Rhineland, Bavaria, 
Bohemia, Austria, the Tyrol and others have claimed him. 
There is scarcely a district of Germany that has not sought the 
honour of being connected with him. All this, however, is a 
point of minor interest in the face of his own words—Ze 
Osterriche lernt ich singen und sagen. But as a matter of 
fact the question has been recently set at rest by the discovery, 


in the Royal Library at Vienna, of a MS., which shows the 
revenue of the Count of Tyrol towards the end of the 13th 
century. Amongst the returns therein recorded is found the 
yearly sum paid by the Vogelweide estate, namely, three pounds. 
This entry is between those of Mittelwald and Schellenberch, 





* The first edition of Walther’s poems, founded upon the Paris MS., was 
that by Bodmer and Breitinger, published at Ziirich in 1758. In 1838 Von 
der Hagen sent out a second edition. It was of little value. The first really 
critical edition was that of Carl Lachman. Wacknernagel’s edition of 186? 
was also good. Pfeiffer’s edition of 1864 is perhaps, upon the whole, the best. 
Its speciality is the excellent commentary which accompanies it, but it is 
admirable from every point of view. It is the first edition which has laid the 
treasures of Walther’s poetry open to the ordinary German reader. The intro- 
duction is good, and the prefatory remarks to each poem are well and judi- 
ciously written. It is provided with explanatory notes, and the glossaries 
and index are models of arrangement. Middie High German has been % 
long the monopoly of a few students that it is desirable it should be known 
that, with a fair knowledge of German, a moderate acquaintance with some 
good Middle High German grammar, and Herr Pfeiffer’s book, Walther von 
der Vogelweide is easily accessible to all who are intrested in Minne song. 
There has sprung up rapidly in the last few years a whole body of literature 
around the name of Walther von der Vogelweide. Uhland’s book is perhaps 
the most widely known: Pfeiffer uses it freely. The best and completest life of 
the poet is that by Dr. Menzel. The book is complete and instructive, but 
fails to be popularly interesting through abundance of minute histor 
details. Where Menzel and Pfeiffer differ, the preference has been givel 
in this paper to Pfeiffer’s theories. All the references are to Pfeiffer’s editiov. 
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places ten miles apart upon the Eisach. The exact site of the 
poet’s house cannot be pointed out, but a wood divided into two 

arts still bears, according to investigations made in the winter 
of 1868, the double name of Upper and Lower Vogelweide. Of 
all the places previously suggested, ‘this alone corresponds with 
the indications which the poet gives of his early home. 

There is nothing to fix the exact date of his birth; a con- 
sideration of luis poems leads Dr. Menzel to place it earlier than 
1168 by, perhaps, ten or twelve years. His life thus comprises 
the period of at least sixty years, for we find him in 1228 a bowed 
aud venerable pilgrim from the Holy Land, ready to lay his head 
in its last resting-place. These sixty years were filled by impor- 
tant events not uninfluenced by the poet. 

It is probable that he belonged to the lower ranks of the 
nobility. The name of his family and the land-tax which they 
paid prevent us from ranking them with the great families of 
the time. Probably, too, his childhood was passed amongst the 
bowery solitudes of the Tyrol, where a free and happy boyhood, 
which he never forgot, grew amid the songs of birds and the 
music of waters into a manhood no less musical and free. 

Somewhere between the years 1171 and 1183 Walther left 
his home for the ducal Court at Vienna. It was then a general 
practice for the younger sons of noble families to seek education by 
such means as this, and the renown which the Court of Vienna 
acquired for the splendour of its pageants and the patronage 
which it bestowed upon music and poetry, made it peculiarly 
attractive to a youth whose imagination had already been 
awakened. And no eager dreams which Walther had dreamed 
in the woods of Tyrol were to be rudely banished when he 
reached the ducal Court. The star of the German empire never 
shone brighter than it did at that time. Then it was that the 
old Barbarossa finished his Italian wars. The Church was deve- 
loping her powers. Chivalry had reached its highest point and 
had not begun to decline, and over all Europe swept that in- 
spiring breeze which hurried away warriors and priests to do 
pious duty in the Holy Land. Everywhere there was a keen 
atmosphere of new and large ideas. The contact with the East, 
even at that time, lent more of magnificence to the national 
pomp, and the great festival which Frederick celebrated in 
Mayence, at Whitsuntide of the year 1184, stands out still as 
the greatest national festival which Germany has celebrated. 
All the spiritual and temporal lords of Germany were present. 
Princes from far lands, from Italy, France, Illyria, and Sclavonia 
assembled with innumerable followers. And it is no wonder if 
the centre figure of such an assembly kindled then an enthu- 
Siasm over all the Empire which has never since been extin- 
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guished, however hidden the sparks have lain. For, as a con- 
temporary averred, “The flower of chivalry, the strength of do- 
minion, the greatness of the nation, and the glory of the empire 
were united in his single majestic person.” With these great 
events the Court of Vienna was closely connected. The Duke 
Leopold VI. took the most active interest in the policy of the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty, and was a conspicuous sharer in the 
Mayence pageant. Nor was his own Court behind any other of 
that time in such knightly display. With Leopold’s two sons, 
the young and promising princes, Frederick and Leopold, 
Walther was, as we may divine from later poems, upon terms 
of intimacy and affection, which, at least in the case of Frederick, 
never suffered change. 

But if the stirring spirit of the times did much to give the 
poet a love for magnificent energy, the Court at which he resided 
furnished him with modes of culture which scarcely another 
could. Whatever was graceful and chivalric in life flourished 
here, and here the Minnesong was oftenest sung. The master 
poet of this early time was Reinmar, the “nightingale of 
Hagenau,” as they delighted to call him, and in him Walther 
found the best model for his poems. But it was only for the 
lighter poems that Reinmar could serve as a model. Walther’s 
earnest political lays belong to the sphere of poetry, which 
Reinmar’s flight never reached. Yet the education which 
Walther derived from his residence at the Court was gained by 
no system of learned instruction, nor at that time (any more 
than at present) did courtly culture deem learning requisite. 
Life, action, the free circulation of ideas, and. a readiness to 
receive them were the means of instruction, by using which 
Walther acquired the deep knowledge of mankind, and the 
perfect command over artistic material which are exhibited in 
his poems. 

Leopold died in 1194, and was succeeded in Austria by his 
son Frederick the Catholic, a youth twenty years of age. For 
four years Walther enjoyed under his patronage all that a poet 
and a patriot could desire, for the Empire was yet in its splendour, 
which seemed to wax rather than to wane. But this splendour 
was to meet with a speedy and long-lasting eclipse ; and never 
again do we find in the poems of Walther the bright 
and careless happiness with which they open. Henry VL. the 
successor to Barbarossa, succeeded likewise to that idea of the 
Empire, which filled the mind of Frederick. He swayed an 
Empire greater than any since the time of Charlemagne, and 
possessed qualities which rendered him likely to sway one yet 
greater. Regarding himself as the heir of the old Caesars, he 
deemed his Empire incomplete until all that belonged to them 
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should own him as its liege lord. Once more the East should be 
won back to the West and far-away kings hold their power only 
as vassals to the Kaiser. To follow out this idea, and advance 
his power in the East he announced a crusade. All preparations 
had been made, part of the Eastern countries had acknowledged 
his authority, and much more was about to yield, when suddenly, 
on the 25th of September, 1197, at Messina, Henry died. 
With him died too the splendour of the German Empire ; but 
it was to this, as itsank lower and lower, that Walther continually 
turned his gaze, and it is this which colours his political 
poems, and gives them their significance in the eyes of his 
countrymen. Yet it was not only the destruction of so much 
glory that caused the change in the tone of Walther’s song. 
With the national catastrophe his own fall at the Court of 
Vienna was nearly contemporaneous. The exact cause of the 
Prince's disfavour is uncertain, but with the departure of 
Frederick the Catholic, on Henry’s crusade, Leopold, who was 
Regent, began to withdraw the Court patronage from Walther, 
and at Frederick’s death in 1198, Walther found himself com- 
pelled to leave Vienna. 

And here it will be well, before we follow him out into the 
dark and troublous times which follow, to refer to those poems 
which are associated with this period of his life—associated with 
it, though it is impossible to assert with certainty that all the 
songs of “ Minnedienst” which we still have were composed 
before he left Vienna. 

Walther’s poems fall into two divisions. They are either 
Minnesongs, such as court-singers of the time were wont to sing, 
differing only in degree of excellence from contemporary lays, or 
they are poems of an earnest, religious, and political tendency. 
Of these latter we shall presently see something. But certainly 
the greater part of the former class belong to the Vienna period. 
All the fairest and freshest of these were written before the 
trouble came, and possess that charm of conscious happiness 
which does not recur. And although, from the nature of the 
poems, it is not possible to refer them to a fixed date, a process 
of growth and development is to be traced in them. In Wal- 
ther’s youth court-poetry had not as yet crystallized into those 
rigid forms in which development ceases. Nor was the first 
inspiration of a young poet’s fancy likely to exhibit itself in the 
mould of artificial excellence, at least as long as that freedom 
from care, which external circumstances guaranteed, favoured a 
spontaneous and happy production of works of art. For this 
reason Menzel, unlike Pfeiffer, is inclined to place many of the 
“Lieder” in a later period. He is inclined to think that Walther 
did not submit to conventional trammels until the necessity of 
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finding an audience and patrons became dominant. Be this as 
it may, the songs of the early period are undoubtedly pleasing, 
and amongst them may be reckoned the exquisite lyrics :— 


“TJnder der linden, an der heide,” 


and 
“$6 die bluomen fiz dem grase dringent.” 


We have altogether about eighty of Walther’s “ Lieder,” but 
probably many of the earliest are lost. With those that remain, 
some German critics (as was to be expected) have endeavoured 
to build up a consistent history of Walther’s youth. Little 
success, however, has attended the attempt, and the best critics 
dismiss the autobiographical theory altogether. Nor is it 
necessary to literary enjoyment that the theory should be estab- 
lished ; it is better to regard these exquisite poems as blossoms 
of a happy period. If indeed we think of him as the laureate 
of a dazzling and polite Court, the friend and favourite of a 
prince only a little younger than himself, amidst the circum- 
stances of an Empire whose highest glory did not yet seem to 
have been reached, in enjoyment of a reputation that was ever 
growing, we shall be more prepared to understand the change 
that came over the spirit of his verse when the Empire was 
racked by internal dissension, and he himself was sent from the 
light and kindliness of a Court into the uncertainty of a wander- 
ing life. 

The condition of the Empire was now such that it might well 
leave him in doubt where he should find a home. The rightful 
heir to the Imperial throne, Frederich the Second, was a child 
three years of age. Besides him Henry had left two brothers, 
Otto of Burgundy and Philip of Suabia. Henry’s death set 
free all those elements of disorder which his iron hand had kept 
in subjection. The Pope would not recognise the claims of 
Frederick, and Otto and Philip became competitors for the 
crown. Philip was indeed willing to act as regent for the child, 
but the partisans of the Hohenstaufen dynasty were cold in 
their interest for Frederick, and desired to see Philip himself 
Emperor. Meanwhile confusion was universal, the Empire was 
wasted in a destructive war, its wealth squandered, and its 
power broken. The Court of Vienna took the side of Philip, 
and Walther became his poet-champion. It was now that he 
commenced those poems or “Spriiche ” which were the first of 
their kind, and which, repeated from mouth to mouth, exercised 
considerable influence upon events. In the Paris manuscript of 
his works there is a picture of the poet musing upon the disorder 
of the times. He is represented as a bearded man in the prime 
of life; a cap covers his curly hair; he wears a rich blue cloak 
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and a red coat, and looks pensively to the ground, whilst in his 
right hand he holds a scroll of his poems, which winds upwards 
between the escutcheon and crested helm of Vogelweide. And 
in somewhat similar attitude the first “ Spriich” represents him. 


“T sat upon a stone and mused, one leg thrown over the other; my 
elbow rested upon my knee, and upon my hand I leant my head, 
cheek, and chin. There I mused with much despair what profit it 
were to live now in the world. I saw no way by which a man might 
win three things that are good. Two of them are Honour and 
Wealth, which often injure each other. The third is God’s Favour, 
which is more excellent than the two. Would that I might bring 
these into one life. But, alas! it may not be that Wealth and 
Honour and God’s Favour should ever come to one heart again ; the 
ways and paths are closed against them. Untruth lies in ambush; 
Might rules in the highways, and Peace and Justice are wounded sore. 
So the Three can come no more till the Two are healed” (p. 81). 


To Walther, the only method of healing the wounds of Peace 
and Justice seemed to be in electing Philip king. In him he 
recognised a man strong enough and good enough to stay the 
disorders of Germany. And his song gave no uncertain sound. 
He says :— ; 

“The wild beast and the reptile, these fight many a deadly fight. 
Likewise, too, the birds amongst themselves. Yet these would hold 
themselves of no esteem had they not one common rule. They make 
strong laws, they choose a king and a code, they appoint lords and 
lieges. So woe to you, ye of the German tongue ; how fares order in 
your land? when now the very flies have their queen, and your honour 
perishes! Turn ye, turn ye. The Coronets grow your masters, the 
petty kings oppress you. Let Philip wear the Orphan-diadem, and bid 
the princes begone” (pp. 81-2). 


The “petty kings” are the other competitors for the crown. 
The “orphan” is a jewel in the crown of the Roman emperors. 
Albertus Magnus, according to Menzel, says of it :—“Orpha- 
nus est lapis, qui in corona Romani imperatoris est, neque un- 
quam alibi visus; propter quod etiam orphanus vocatur.” 
Philip's chief competitor seemed to be Berthold, of Zuringen, 
and he had on his side Adolphus, the Archbishop of Cologne ; 
but as Berthold did not prove an opea-handed candidate, Adol- 
phus entered into negotiations with Richard of England, and 
(after being well paid for his trouble), consented to crown 
Richard’s nephew, Otto of Poitou, on the 12th of July, 1198. 
Previously to this, Otto had taken Aix-la-Chapelle, which had 
tefused to recognise him, and Philip seeing that there was now 
no time to be lost, was crowned in the following September, at 
Mayence, by the Archbishop of Treves. .This coronation, subse- 
quently deemed insufficient, was performed with great splendour, 
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and gave hopes to the Hohenstaufen dynasty of once more be- 
holding an united empire. 

The diadem of Charlemagne wherein glittered the peerless 
“orphan” was placed upon Philip’s head, and amongst those 
who swelled the train of the young King and his wife lrene was 
Walther. The crown, said Walther, seemed made for him. 


“ Older though it be than the king, yet never smith wrought crown 
to fit so well. And his imperial head no less becomes the diadem, and 
none may part the twain. Each lights the other. The crown is 
brighter by its sweet young wearer, for the jewels gladly shine upon 
the true prince. Ah! if any one doubts now to whom the Empire 
belongs of right, let him but see if the ‘Orphan’ so shines upon 
another brow. This jewel is a star that finds the true prince.” 


Walther’s enthusiasm for the “sweet young” king seems justi- 
fied by contemporary evidence. An old chronicle says with quaint 
Latinity :—“ Erat Phillippus animo lenis, mente mitis, erga homi- 
nes benignus, debilis quidem corpore, sed satis virilis in quantum 
confidere poterat de viribus suorum, facie venusta et decora, 
capillo flavo, statura mediocri, magis tenui quam grossa.” 

We have, however, now two emperors on the stage. The 
Chronicle has described Philip: Otto presented a complete contrast 
to the gentle brother of Henry. Nearly the same age as his 
rival, he was a man of lofty and commanding stature and 
resembled both in person and character his uncle Richard. 
His bravery was rash and impetuous, and his unyielding 
severity alienated more hearts than his courage could retain. 
The literary tastes. of the two Emperors exhibited a contrast 
no less striking than that presented by their persons. Otto 
listened with pleasure to the masculine strains of the Trouba- 
dours. Philip heard with delight the soft complaining rhymes of 
the Minnesingers. It was by these rhymes that Walther won 
the favour of Philip and found admission to his court. But there 
was need of something else to be done than to listen to the 
strains of troubadour or minnesinger, before either of the rival 
Emperors could deem his empire safe. Philip had the wider 
support, and Otto, perhaps, the more valuable foreign assistance. 
Philip had on his side all South Germany, Bohemia, and Saxony. 
He was supported, moreover, by many Episcopal princes both m 
the south and in the north. Abroad France was his ally. The 
centre of Otto’s power was Cologne, then the chief town of Ger- 
many, and though his kingdom was more contracted than that 
of Philip, the inequality was rendered less dangerous by the effi- 
cient help which his uncle Richard of England was ready 1 
supply. Thus all Europe was divided into two parts awaiting 
the decision of its destiny.. This seemed to hang upon the word 
a power which had not yet spoken—the Papacy. 
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Now Walther saw clearly enough, nor yet more clearly than the 
Pope himself, that whatever dissensions arose between native 
princes, the real antagonistic power to the German Empire was 
the papal supremacy. Fora man now sat upon the papal chair 
whose ambition was even more imperial than that of Henry VL., 
and who possessed an energy of character and a subtle power of 
statecraft that. seemed likely to bring his-designs into effect. 
Innocent III. had inherited the ambition and the ideas of 
Gregory VII. With him he looked upon the Pope as the 
rightful source of all power, as above all kings, emperors and 
princes, who received from him their unction and their virtue, 
and who held their possessions as vassals of the Bishop of Rome. 
This notion he caused to prevail in Italy, and there the papal 
power regained all it had lost. The two candidates for the Empire 
he contrived for some time to keep without a decisive answer, by 
means of eyasions and deceptions as unscrupulous as they were 
diplomatic. Yet he left no doubt in the minds of Otto’s friends 
that he preferred the candidature of their monarch, though it 
may have escaped their notice that his chief object was the dis- 
solution of the Empire, which had stogd so firmly under the 
dynasty to which Philip belonged. It did not escape the notice 
of Walther, and he set himself to work against the papal machi- 
nations with that patriotic and impassioned enthusiasm with 
which his love for the German Empire had inspired him. The 
Pope seemed to him the incarnation of the anti-national spirit, 
and only that king to be worthy of the name who strove once 
more to realize the imperial ideal which had animated Germany 
under Barbarossa and Henry. Such a monarch he thought at 
this time he recognised in Philip. And since Philip, after his 
coronation, had met with some successes in the field, and his 
rival had been deprived of his chief support by the death of 
Richard, it was not unnatural that he should look upon the 
festival which Philip held, Christmas, 1199, as the dawn of a 
better era. The dawn of a better era, however, it was not, in 
spite of Walther’s joyous song. The war which Philip was now 
waging did not advance his cause, and once more we find 
Walther at Vienna, reconciled to Leopold, perhaps, through the 
intervention of Philip, or, perhaps, with some political commis- 
sion to the Duke. Meanwhile (1201) Otto advanced as far as 
Alsace, and Philip invaded the district of Cologne, when the 
long delayed decision of the Pope fell like a thunderbolt. Otto 
was declared Emperor by the title of Otto IV., and Philip, with 
his followers, was excommunicated. But though this bull 
caused more anger than terror amongst the partisans of Philip, 
its practical consequences were serious. Many supporters fell 
away, and Walther gave utterance to his grief in a poem 
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which deprecates the use of religious weapons for political 
purposes. 


“T saw,” he says, “with mine eyes the secrets of the hearts of men 
and women. I heard and saw what each one says and does. At 
Rome I found a -Pope lying, and two kings (Philip and Frederick) 
deceived. Then arose the greatest strife that has been or shall be. 
The priests and the people began to take opposite sides, a grief beyond 
all griefs. The priests laid down their swords and fought with their 
stoles, They laid the bann on whom they would and not on whom 
they should, and the Houses of God were desolate’? (pp. 81-3). 


In March, of this year, those of Philip’s party who were faith- 
ful, renewed their oath of allegiance, and a formal protest against 
the Pope’s decision was sent to Rome. The Pope received it 
with consideration but firmness, and fresh successes followed the 
arms of Otto. Philip sought to strengthen his connexion with 
France, by an embassy, to which Walther was attached. As we 
are at present more interested in Walther than in the history of 
events, it will be well to mention a conjecture of some critics, 
that it was upon his return from this journey that he wrote his 
celebrated song (39) in praise of German ladies :— 


Z. 


“Ye should bid me welcome, ladies, 
He who brings a message, that am I. 


All that ye have heard before this, 
Is an empty wind, now ask of me. 


But ye must reward me. 

If my wage is kindly, 

Something I can tell you that, will please ; 
See now what reward ye offer. 


II. 


“T will tell to German maidens 
Such a message that they all the more 


Shall delight the universe, 
And will take no great payment therefor. 


What would I for payment ? 

They are all so dear, 

That my prayer is lowly, and I ask no more 
Than that they greet me kindly. 


III. 


“T have seen many lands, 
And saw the best with interest. 
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Ill must it befall me 
Could I ever bring my heart 


To take pleasure 

In foreign manners. 

Now what avails me if I strive for falsehood ? 
German truth surpasses all. 


IV. 


“From the Elbe to the Rhine, 
And back again to Hungary, 


These are the best lands 
Which I have seen in the world. 


This I can truly swear, 

That, for fair mien and person, 

So help me heaven, to look upon, 

Our ladies are fairer than other ladies.” 


Philip's supporters continued to fall away and to swell the 
ranks of Otto; his ecclesiastical adherents, terrified by the ful- 
minations of the Pope, were amongst the earliest deserters. 
Indeed, at one time it seemed likely that the whole party would 
be broken up, but the judicious concessions which Philip made 
to the Pope turned the current, and Philip’s cause was strength- 
ened by the accession of the Bishop of Cologne, who, perhaps, 
found Otto ungenerous. At any rate he was now willing (upon 
the receipt of pecuniary remuneration) to crown Philip and his 
wife. This second coronation took place in 1205. We have no 
poem by Walther in reference to it. In fact, he was losing faith 
in Philip. The Emperor of Germany should have been a man 
firm in will and ready in deed. Philip was not realizing this 
ideal. A second coronation was in itself a confession of weak- 
ness. Lachmann imagines that there had even been a per- 
sonal quarrel between the king and the poet, but the ground 
for such a belief seems hard to find. In 1208 Philip was 
assassinated, and Otto was now universally recognised as 
Emperor. 

Without doubt Walther had been much disappointed in 
Philip. He had grown up under Barbarossa and Henry, and 
the magnificent ideas of the Empire had grown strong with his 
growth. Those brilliant anticipations of supreme dominion in 
German hands he expected to see fulfilled by Philip, and they 
had not been fulfilled. On the contrary, the papal power, which 
he detested, was leaving everywhere a contracted sphere for 
another Empire, and, when a year before his death Philip be- 
came, as a matter of political necessity, reconciled to Innocent, 
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Walther, whose ideal monarch was no king, but an emperor, 
saw with a despair which is reflected in his poems, the dissolu. 
tion of his hopes. 

From 1204 to 1207 Walther resided at the Thuringian Court, 
This is to be gathered from certain indications in his poems, 
and from a consideration of the history of events. Until 1204 
Hermann the Landgrave had been on: Otto’s, and Walther upon 
Philip’s side. The poet’s residence at the Landgrave’s Court 
could not, therefore, have belonged to an earlier period. The 
exact length of its duration is uncertain: it was probably three 
years. And had Walther been able to see the Empire in a 
prosperous state, his days might have been as bright under the 
“gentle Landgrave” as they had been at the Court of Vienna. 
The Landgrave was not only gentle but generous. His Court 
was a regular caravansary of warriors and minstrels. “ Day and 
night,” says Walther, “there is ever one troop coming in, and 
another going out. Let no one who has an earache come hither, 
for the din will assuredly drive him wild.” The Landgrave’s 
hospitality was, indeed, unbounded. “If a measure of good 
wine cost a thousand pounds no knight’s beaker would be 
empty” (p. 99). And later too, upon another occasion, Walther 
sings of his host, that he does not change like the moon, but 
that his generosity is continuous. When trouble comes, he re- 
mains still a support. “The flower of the Thuringians blossoms 
through the snow” (p. 109). 

About the year 1207 Walther found it necessary to leave the 
Court. He had not been without enemies there, especially 
amongst those of his own craft. Hermann was not to blame 
for this, nor did Walther lose his favour; for later on we find 
him again at the Thuringian Court. There seems to have been 
two parties amongst the Minnesingers, and Walther was in the 
minority. For the next two years Vienna was again his home, 
and Leopold forgot or forgave the old quarrel that had been 
between them. But he did not long remain here, and his life 
until 1211 was unsettled, and wasspent at various Courts. But 
it will be necessary to bring down the history of the nation to 
this period, for several great and important events had occurred. 

The death of Philip was followed by an interval, in which 
lawlessness and crime prevailed throughout the country. Pillage 
and incendiarism desolated the inheritance of the Hohenstaufens, 
and recalled to the recollection of the superstitious the comets 
and eclipses which had appalled them during the previous year. 
Many persons thought that the last day was approaching, and Wal- 
ther found the signs in the heavens corroborated by the unnatural 
wickedness of man. “The sun,” he says, “has withheld his 
light. Falsehood has everywhere scattered her seeds along the 
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way. The father finds treachery in his child; brother lies to 
brother. The hooded priest, who should lead us to heaven, has 
turned traitor.” It was indeed a dark time for Germany, nor 
did it at first appear from what quarter amendment should come. 
The real representative of the Hohenstaufen line was the young 
Frederick, who was now fourteen years old, but this was no time 
for a boy-emperor. Many of those who might have protected 
his interests had already joined the party of Otto, a party that 
openly took the supremacy when Otto declared his intention of 
espousing Beatrice, the daughter of Philip, and the storm of 
party passion for awhile abated. The interests of the Empire, 
too, clearly pointed to Otto as Emperor. Walther saw this, for 
Otto was by no means a man who would not follow up the advan- 
tages which his position gave him. Personally the poet could 
feel little cordiality towards the new monarch, whose patronage 
of song would little benefit the Minnesingers. And when Otto 
received the imperial crown from the hands of the Pope, in 
Rome, it was accompanied by no strain of triumph from Walther. 
This coronation was in the autumn of 1209. But Otto, instead 
of leaving Italy to its ghostly monarch, remained there for a 
year, in which time he restored the imperial authority in Nor- 
thern and Central Italy, and then marched into Southern Italy. 
One result of this policy was inevitable. He was excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, who now put forward the young Frederick, as 
king in his stead. Then first, when Otto was under the Papal 
bann, did Walther step forward as his fellowcombatant for the idea, 
of the Empire. As reconciliation with the Pope had estranged 
him from Philip, so now it was a variance from the same autho- 
tity that was to place him upon close terms of sympathy with 
Otto. And for the next two years we find Walther at the height 
of his political influence. 

The Pope, not contented with the declaration of excommuni- 
cation, set in motion other measures for Otto's destruction. Once 
more he fanned the subsiding embers of civil discord in Ger- 
many. At the Pope’s call the Archbishops of Mayence and 
Magdeburg, the King of Bohemia, the Margrave of Meissen, and 
the Landgrave of Thuringia, formed a confederation, whose 
object was the deposition of Otto, and the elevation of Frederick 
to the throne. This confederation was accomplished in the 
autumn of 1211, and was joined by the Archbishop of Treves, and 
the Dukes of Bavaria and Austria. In February of the following 
year Otto returned from his victorious campaign in IJtaly once 
more to German soil, and held a parliament at Frankfort. 

In the political complications which followed these circum- 
stances, we find Walther an influential diplomatist, for it was 
undoubtedly through his influence that the two princes of 
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Meissen and Bavaria returned to their allegiance to Otto; and 
the princes themselves thanked him for his services upon that 
occasion, Further: through his negotiations the crown of Bohe- 
mia was given to the Margrave’s nephew, and to the Duke’s son 
as consort the daughter of the Count Palatine, by which union 
the Palatinate afterwards passed into the ducal family. These 
important negotiations, and the results which attended them, 
give us an adequate notion of Walther’s position at this crisis 
The time came when he found the Margrave forgetful (as even 
monarchs may be) of former services, but he could still refer with 
conscious dignity to the benefits he had conferred upon the Mar- 
grave’s family: “Why should I spare the truth ?” he asks, “ for 
had I crowned the Margrave himself the crown had even yet 
been his” (p. 157). 

But Otto had still important enemies. Amongst them was 
the Landgrave of Thuringia. Whilst engaged in operations 
against him he heard of the approach of Frederick, who with a 
gathering retinue of supporters was gradually winning the whole 
of the Rhineland and North Germany. In 1213 Frederick 
ratified his submission to the Pope, and resigned all German 
pretensions to the disputed territory in Italy. Thus for awhile 
we have the curious spectacle of a Guelph fighting for that 
Imperial idea which should have been the heirloom of the 
Hohenstaufens, and a Hohenstaufen carrying the banner of the 
Papacy. 

Whilst thus the power of Frederick was increasing, and the 
followers of Otto were falling away, Walther struggled both as 
poet and politician against the Pope, and the corrupt use of 
ecclesiastical power for political purposes) That he himself 
respected the office of the clergy, and that his own religious 
convictions were deep-seated, is certain. He viewed, however, 
with aversion the struggle of the Papacy for temporal power, 
and the humiliation of the German national spirit. In a struggle 
of this kind he seemed to see the decay of faith, and the immi- 
nent ruin of the Church herself, and his language to the Pope 
was outspoken from the first. He bade him remember that he 
himself had crowned and blessed the Emperor (p. 131) ; he 
reminded the people that the same mouth which had pronounced 
the bann had declared the blessing (p. 132) ; and he referred the 
Pope to the scriptural command, that he should render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cxsar’s (p. 133). The corruption of 
the clergy he rebuked almost with the fire which afterwards was 
to belong to Luther. 

“Christendom,” he says, “ never lived so carelessly as now. Those 
who should teach are evil-eminded. Even silly laymen would not com- 
mit their crimes. They sin without fear, and are at enmity with 
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God. They point us to heaven and themselves go down to hell. They 
bid us follow their advice, and not their example.” 


Again :— 

“The Pope our father goes before us, and we wander not at all from 
his way. Is he avaricious? So are we all with him. Does he lie ? 
We all lie, too. Is he a traitor? We all follow the example of his 
treachery.” 


And then he calls him a modern Judas. He accuses him of 
simony, and hints at his collusion with infernal powers. Against 
the Pope’s attempt to collect tithes in Germany he spoke out 
strongly, and not without effect, for his poem on this subject 
(116) aroused much bitterness. 

Yet even in Otto, the Pope’s enemy, Walther did not find an 
Emperor like those whose names he loved. His star waned 
before that of Frederick. His manners were marred by an 
unroyal boorishness; his Court was the scene of drunken and 
disorderly revels, and the flower of poetry no longer blossomed 
in its ungracious precincts. In 1214 Walther joined the party 
of Frederick. With this new allegiance closes the dependent 
period of Walther’s life, for Frederick presented him with a 
small estate, which he enjoyed until his death. His first feeling 
was one of intense delight, and he celebrated the event in a 
strain of fervent gratitude (150). However, in the interval 
stretching from 1217 to 1220 he does not appear to have resided 
there. Probably he did not find it so valuable as he at first 
imagined it to be, when he sang his pan as a landholder. 
There were ecclesiastical claims upon it, and he was in no mood 
to satisfy them with equanimity. At any rate he determined, 
after the residence of a year or two, to betake himself to the 
Court of Vienna. It was no longer that brilliant home of poets 
and fair women which it had once been. The Duke Leopold 
was absent in the Holy Land: his two youthful sons were in 
need of an instructor and guardian, and it is probable that, until 
the return of their father Walther undertook their instruction. 
Tn 1219 Walther greeted the Duke with an ode of welcome 
(152), and this is followed by a sarcastic poem (120) directed 
against the miserly habits of the Austrian nobility. This poem 
may perhaps indicate the reason why Walther left the Court of 
Vienna, but all reasoning here rests upon conjecture. A quarrel 
between himself and Leopold has been surmised, but upon 
insufficient grounds. Then, in 1220, we find him at the Court 
of Frederick II. His political muse had been silent since 
his adoption of Frederick’s cause: his vehement protestations 
against the papal influence were hushed: he aided in no agita- 
tion for the imperial cause. This silence was probably in 
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accordance with Frederick’s wishes. Honorius III. was now 

upon the Papal throne, a man of a different disposition from 

that of Innocent. 

Four important subjects were still matters of consideration 
between the Papal and Imperial Courts:—Firstly, the separation 
of the Italian and German crowns; secondly, the supremacy of 
Lombardy ; thirdly, the succession to Matilda; and fourthly, 
the fulfilment of Frederick’s promise to enter upon a crusade, 
And so long as no open breach had been made in the friendship 
of Pope and Emperor, and whilst Frederiek was furthering his 
views more by policy than war, there was no room for tlie efforts 
of Walther. From this time, however, till 1223 we find several 
political odes dictated by his sympathy with Frederick. After 
this period he returned to his own estate, and henceforth his 
mind seems to have been occupied with religious ideas and the 
support of the Crusaders. He did not cease to urge the German 
princes to that holy undertaking. Frederick had, long before, 
promised Innocent that he himself would lead an army to the 
East ; he had delayed to do so during the life of Honorius; he 
was punished for his delay with excommunication by Gregory IX, 
and set out upon the crusade in 1228. Amongst his followers 
was Walther the Minnesinger. 

For it is clear that the bright dream of a restored Empire, 
which once filled the poet’s mind, had now given place to 
another feeling. Fainter and fainter the hope had grown 
which inspired so many of his songs. Barbarossa could not 
come again, at least not now, and there was no comfort remain- 
ing, except in religion. An overwhelming longing for the Holy 
Land seized him. The last winter a terrible storm. had swept 
over the country. What else could it denote than the anger of 
God at the negligence of Christians who left the Infidel in 
undisturbed possession of his Holy City? The bands of pilgrims 
who passed through town and village did not fail to warn those 
who lingered that they were incurring the divine wrath. Terror 
and enthusiasm took possession of all, and Walther, old and 
worn as he was, left once more his home and his repose. His 
steps were turned towards the Alps. He travelled through the 
Bavarian Oberland, and the Inn Valley, until he came to the 
Brenner Pass. There at the foot of the hills lay the place of his 
birth, a place which he had not visited since his boyhood. And 
here he wrote the renowned poem (188) which touchingly and 
truthfully depicts his feelings :— 

“ Ay me! Whither are vanished all my years? Has my life been 
indeed a dream, or is it all true? Was that aught whereof I 
believed it was something? Nay, I have slept and knew it 
not. 
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“ Now I have awakened, and no longer know that which of old was as 
familiar to me as mine own hand. People and land where I grew 
up from a child, these are become strange to me, as though what 
is past had never been. 


“They who were playmates of mine are feeble and old; that which 
was wild land is planted and trained; the woods are felled. Only 
the rivulet flows as it flowed of old; otherwise my sorrow were 
fulfilled. 


“T scarce win a greeting from those who once knew me well; the 
World has become ungracious. Of old I had here many a happy 
day ; all has fallen away like the print of a stone on the waters, 
alas! for evermore. 


“Ay me! there is a poison in all sweetness. I see the gall above the 
honey. Outwardly the World is fair hued, white and green, 
inwardly she is black and dark, and coloured with the colour of 
death. 


“Yet if she has misled any one, let him take this to heart, for he may 
with slight service be free from great sin. Look to it, knights ; 
this touches you. Bear the light helm and thering-linked pano- 
ply of arms ; 

“Also the strong shield, and consecrated sword. Would God that I, 
too, were worthy to join in the Crusade. Then should I, for all 
my poverty, become most rich, though not in land nor lordly 
gold ; 

“But I should wear that eternal crown, which the simple soldier may 
win by his own spear. Could I but fare that happy journey 
oversea, then would my song be ‘Joy!’ and never more ‘Ay 
me!’ nor ever more ‘ Alas !’ ” 


If Walther sang joyous songs after his return from the 
Crusade, these songs are no longer to be found. We cannot 
doubt, as has been doubted, that he accompanied the expedition 
to the Holy City. Two devotional poems (78, 79) remain, which 
were probably written later, but they are not songs of triumph. 
His voice does not reach us any more; only the grave at 
Wiirzburg gives further indications of his fate. For he died, 
as they say, in 1229, at the age of seventy-two. 

Yet another pleasing memorial. In his will the poet left 
3sum of money to provide seed which the birds might gather 
every day upon his grave. And four holes for water (still to be 
seen) were scooped in the stone that covered him. The birds 
no longer derive any benefit from his legacy, it is commuted 
into a dole which upon his birthday is given to the choristers of 
the Church. 


It has already been indicated that Walther’s poems " into 
FF 
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two divisions, “Lieder” (songs) and “Spriiche” (poems.) These are 
different both in form and purpose. A Lied was intended to be 
sung to a musical accompaniment; a Spruch was to be read 
or recited. The form of a Lied was artistic and severe, that 
of a Spruch admitted of anomalies. Their subjects were also 
different. The Lied chanted a lover’s hopes and fears, welcomed 
the Spring and Summer, bemoaned the Winter, or a lady's cold- 
ness ; the Spruch dealt with ethical situations, or, as is mostly 
the case in Walther’s poems, expressed strong political convic- 
tions. A Minnelied was a complex work of art. It comprised 
three elements, which may be named, after the German analysis, 
the tone, the time, and the text. The tone was the rhythmical 
form or metre into which it was thrown ; the tune was the melody 
to which it was sung ; the text wasthe verbal wording of the poem. 
A Minnesinger must, therefore, be artist, musician, and poet. Of 
the three elements the tone was almost the most important, for it 
was no traditional lyric form, but in each case the invention of the 
individual poet. No poet could creditably appropriate another's 
metre, nor could any poet repeat without danger to his reputa- 
tion the same tone upon several occasions. Hence the infinite 
variety of tones which characterize the poems of Walther. But 
in all this variety one rule prevails—the rule that each stanza 


should have three parts (two Stollen and an Abgesang). Each 
stanza begins with corresponding portions, and concludes with a 
third, differing metrically from the others. To some of Walther's 
poems this triple character is wanting. We may unhesitatingly 
assign them to a very early period of the writer’s life. The 
following simple little Minnelied is an example :— 


“ Winter has injured us every way : 
Copseland and woodland are russet and grey, 
Where many voices rang merry and gay. 
Ah, would that the maidens could eome forth to play, 
And the birds again carol their roundelay. 


“Would I could slumber the winter through ; 
Now, when I waken my heart is low, 
In winter’s kingdom of ice and snow. 
God knows that at last the winter must go; 
Where the ice lingers now flowers will grow.” 


To an early period also belongs the poem already referred to, 
“Under der Linden.” It is, perhaps, impossible to reproduce in 
English verse the delicate music of this airy lyric. The follow- 
ing isa literal translation. It preserves the triple division of the 
tone :-— 
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I, 
“ Under the lindens, 


On the heather, 
Where the couch of us two was, 


You may discover, 
Both beautiful 
Broken flowerbells and grass, 


By the woodside in the vale. 
Tandaradei, 
Sweetly sang the nightingale. 


II. 
“T went, I hastened 
To the meadow ; 
Thither my love had gone before. 


There was I welcomed 
Lady Mary! 

That I am happy evermore. 

Did he kiss me? A thousand times, 
(‘Tandaradei), 

See how red my lips are yet. 


III, 


“ There he had fashioned 
A beautiful 
Flowercouch and bed of flowers ; 


And laughter arises 
In inmost heart, 
If any one passes that way ; 


By the roses he may well 
(Tandaradei) 
See yet where my head was laid. 


IV. 


“ That he lay beside me, 
Should any know, 
(O God forbid!) I were ashamed. 


And what he did with me, 
No one—never— 
Shall know but he and I alone, 


And one dear little bird that sang 
Tandaradei, 
And he will ever be true.” 
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In reference to this poem, Simrock has remarked that the 
folksong also is not without instances of lyrics, whose simplicity 
throws the magic light of innocence upon situations which would 
be intolerable in any other. But in reality to raise a moral 
question upon this artless song is wholly inappropriate: the 
difficulty for a modern reader is to appreciate the subtle delicacy 
and infinite reserve which characterize Minne poetry. To name 
his lady’s name was deemed a shameless breach of good taste in a 
lover ; and Walther has one indignant poem addressed to those 
who sought with some importunity to win such a secret from 
him (19). In another graceful little poem (21), he speaks of 
his eyes as ambassadors to his lady, ambassadors that return 
always with a kindly message. But these eyes are not those of 
his corporal vision, for they have long been unblessed by behold- 
ing her ; they are the eyes of his mind. 


“ Es sint die gedanke des herzen min.” 


“Shall I,” asks the poet, “ever be so happy a man as that she 
shall gaze upon me with eyes like mine?” 

It was not much, indeed, that the Minnesinger asked from his 
lady. That she should smile upon him when he greeted her, or 
that, if others were by, she should at least look toward the place 


where he stood. A glance threw him into an ecstacy of delight, 

et if his lady endured the presence of other admirers he sank 
into the depths of despair. Thence again he rose buoyantly 
with the slightest straw of hope. Here is the immemorial 
love-oracle (24) : 


I. 


“In a despairing mood, 
I sat me down and pondered. 


I thought I would leave her service, 
Had not a certain solace restored me. 


Solace it may not rightly be called. Alas, no, 

It is indeed scarcely a tiny comfort, 

So tiny that if I tell you you will mock me, 

Yet one is comforted by a little, he knows not why. 


IL. 
“ Me a blade of grass has made happy, 
It tells me that I shall find favour. 


I measured this selfsame little blade, 
As of old I have seen children do. 
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Now listen and mark if it does so again. 

‘She loves me, she loves me not, she loves me, she does not, she does.’ 
As oft as I have done it, the result is good, 

That comforts me ; but one must have faith, too.” 


Who the lady was whom Waliher wooed is unknown now, if 
it was known in his time. It has been conjectured that she 
was of low birth, and the following poem (14) gives some 
ground for the conjecture. Walther’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is different from the way in which Horace handled a subject 
of similar nature. 


I. 


“* Maiden, heart beloved of me, 
God give thee ever help and aid ; 


And were there any dearer name, 
That would I gladly call thee. 


What can I dearer say than this, 
That thou art well beloved of me? Alas! ’tis this that pains me. 


Il. 
“They taunt me oft that I 
Turn to a lowly maid my song. 


That they can never know 
What love is, is their punishment. 


Love never came to those 
Who woo for wealth or beauty. O what love is theirs ? 


III. 
“ Hate often follows beauty ; 
Be none too eager for it. 


Love is the heart’s best tenant, 
Beauty stands after love. 


’Tis love makes lady fair, 
Beauty can not do this, it never made lady fair. 


Iv. 
“T bear it as I have borne 
And as I shall ever bear it. 


Thou art fair and wealthy enough, 
What can they tell me of this ? 
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Say what they will, I love thee. 
The crystal ring that thou givest is better than royal gold.* 


Vv. 


“Tf thou art faithful and true, 
Then I am thine without fear ; 


Thine—that no sorrow of heart 
Can come against me by thy will. 


If thou art neither of these, 
‘Then thou canst never be mine. Ah me, should this happen to be!” 


In another poem (17), however, he praises his lady’s beauty 
with much enthusiasm. The following stanza runs more lightly 
into the mould of English verse :— 


“ God formed with care her cheeks so bright 
And laid such lovely colours there, 


Such perfect red, such perfect white, 
Here tinted rose, there lily fair, 


That I will almost dare to say 
On her with greater joy I gaze 
Than on the sky and starry way. 
Alas! what would my foolish praise ? 
For if her pride should grow, 
My lip’s light word might work my heart some bitter woe.” 


But in fact it is useless arguing from these poems to the actual 
circumstances of the poet’s life. The Minne of this period was 
after all rather a subject of the imagination than a passion of 
the heart. The nameless lady whose praise a poet sang, be- 
longed to the ideal portion of his life. We find nowhere among 
the poems of the Minnesingers songs which celebrate what we call 
“ domestic happiness,” or which look forward to nuptial union. 
The ideal and the real were kept widely sundered by the knights 
and poets of Minne. In actual life the poet composed and sang 
these Lieder at the court of some noble patron, whose approval 
was his reward. Often he sang, too, with the hope of receiving 
a more substantial recognition, the gift, perhaps, of a small estate 
where he might settle, and marry the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing vassal landholder. For her, however, there were certainly 
neither Stollen nor Abgesang. She reared his children, and 
directed his frugal household. She managed the estate in sum- 





* A glass ring for pledging a lover's faith was not unfrequently used in the 
Middle Ages by the poorer classes, 
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mer whilst he visited his patrons, gave orders to his servants and 
herself set arrow to bow, if any burglarious miscreant attacked 
the house. Possibly the poet appreciated what she did, and was 
a good husband and father. But the domestic life lacked poeti- 
eal utterance ; it was not within the region of the art of the 
time. Hence there is an artificial atmosphere about the whole 
circle of Minnesong. It does not come into close contact with 
real life. It is, if not in opposition, at least in contrast with the 
masculine and adult energy by which the German character of 
the Middle Ages was marked. Minnesong was of the court, 
courtly. It sprang, it is true, from the same source as the great 
folk-epic of Siegfried and Bruuhild, but the waters of that fer- 
tilizing stream were diverted now to rise in the private fountains 
and tinkling cascades of royal gardens. If Walther’s muse had 
been confined to this line of poetry alone, the poems which he 
has left us would amply have justified the title which has been 
assigned him in this paper. But his large and earnest nature is 
inadequately commemorated in such a title. He was the 
greatest of the Minnesingers, and he was much more. He 
was a politician penetrated with the idea of the necessity of 
German union. In his maturer years he applied himself more 
and more rarely to the composition of Lieder, and in the later 
works there is breathed a very different spirit from that which 
animates the lyrics of the Court of Vienna. We find in them 
the real life of the poet, as we should expect to find it, when a 
poet is possessed by an idea which is neither selfish nor small. 
The idea which possessed Walther was a great one, and has 
never been absent from the best minds of Germany, the idea of 
national union. What suffering, what immense power run to 
waste would have been spared that noble country, if the dream of 
our Minnesinger had been realized five centuries ago. This 
was not to be. Perhaps even now the full attainment is distant. 
But it is well for his countrymen to look back upon his pen- 
sive figure seated, as shown in the Paris manuscript, in the atti- 
de of deep thought. 


“Tch saz if eime steine 
Und dahte bein mit beine, 
Dar df sast’ ich den ellenbogen ; 
Ich hete in mine hant gesmogen 
Min kinne und ein min wange. 
Do dahte ich mir vil ange, 
Wes man zer werlte solte leben.” 


For strangely enough, the ecclesiastical and political contest 
of the present day, has much resemblance to that which was 
fought in the times of Walther. To-day, as then, Rome and the 
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Empire dispute the point of supremacy. The question at issue 
may be disguised and deceive even the wise and far-sighted. 
But the present is not the first time that Rome has learnt to 
throw an appearance of right over audacious ard transcendant 
injustice. Five hundred years ago she failed to blind to her 
designs the vision of our Minnesinger, and now-a-days, happily 
there are men numerous enough and strong enough to be true to 
the spirit of these poems of Walther, and to insist upon wrest- 
ing from the hands of Rome, at least the national education 
of their children. 


“ Tiuschiu zuht gat vor in allen.’ 
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First Principles of Moral Science. A Course of Lectures 
delivered in the University of Cambridge. By THomas 
Rawson Birks, Knightsbridge, Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy. London: Macmillan and Co. 1873. 


EARLY forty years have passed since Mr. Mill, in his review 

of Professor Sedgwick’s celebrated Discourse, declared that 

“the end, above all others, for which endowed universities exist, 
or ought to exist, is to keep alive philosophy.” The “studies of 
the University of Cambridge” in 1835 were not the studies of 
the present year. In every department there has been progress. 
Great reforms have been instituted from without: those which 
have proceeded from within have still been greater. Unattached 
students have received recognition. Dissenters, at first admitted 
within college precincts for study and then allowed to graduate, 
after many years of probation have been placed on a footing of equa- 
lity in the competition for college fellowships. ‘The badge of creed 
has been abolished: the stigma of sex is passing away. Lee: 
tures and Examinations for Women have been inaugurated, and 
there is a fair prospect of the entire removal, at no distant time, 
of the intellectual disabilities under which they still labour. 
University influence has been extended far beyond the boundaries 
of Cambridge by the institution of Local Examinations ; and 
more recently still, by the official establishment of Courses of 
Lectures by university men in provincial towns. New professor 
ships have been founded. Degrees are conferred for proficiency 
n Moral and in Natural Science. The course of study for the 
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Classical and Mathematical Triposes has been reformed. The 
proceedings for the ordinary degree have been revolutionized. 

How far may the university of Cambridge be considered to 
fulfil the supreme function for which, with Mr. Mill, we regard 
it as existing—the promotion of philosophy? Amidst the 
various marks of progress just enumerated, has ali been accom- 
plished that may be fairly expected for the advancement of that 
study? By what causes is the growth of the philosophic spirit in 
the university still retarded? Such are the questions which we 
propose to discuss in the following pages, while we shall endea- 
vour to exemplify the truth of our criticisms by a brief reference 
at the close of this article to the volume, the title of which we 
have placed at its head. A fairer illustration of our argument 
than the work before us it would be difficult to obtain. It is 
the latest product, not only of Cambridge philosophy, but of the 
Cambridge Professor of Philosophy. Coming thus before us 
with the stamp of university authority upon it, it shows us the 
kind of pabulum on which the university thinks it well that its 
race of rising thinkers should be fed. 

Whatever opinion we may form as to the sincerity of the 
university in its efforts to promote philosophy, there can be no 
doubt as to their inadequacy. Scotland can show a succession of 
metaphysicians and psychologists almost apostolical, from Dr. 
Reid to Professor Bain. Seldom during the last century have 
her universities been destitute of a thinker, not merely of British 
but of European celebrity. Far otherwise has it fared with 
Cambridge. Nor is this because speculative minds have been 
driven away by the restraints of dulness on the eccentricities of 
genius: they have not been produced. To what extent, then, is 
the university responsible for this ? 

Circumstances, though they cannot create a great mind, can 
materially assist or retard its development. ‘The universities 
cannot manufacture a philosopher, but they can make it nearly 
impossible for a philosopher to arise. They can encourage 
individuality or they can repress it. They can facilitate the 
pursuit of truth or they can obstruct it, by inflicting pains and 
Penalties on those whom it leads away from the narrow track of 
orthodoxy. They can prescribe such studies as shall foster, or 
such as shall check, habits of free inquiry and independent 
thought in their students. According as they adopt one course 
or the other, there is some reason in saying that their students 

ve become profound thinkers in consequence, or in spite of the 
taining they received at college. Still, the causes which co- 
operate in the formation of a great mind are so enormously 
complex that a comparative estimate of the merits of rival 
Wuiversities, based on the number of philosophers which they 
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have respectively reared, is likely to be erroneous. Taken in 
connexion with other facts, however, such an estimate is not 
without value as a means of verifying conclusions to which an 
examination of their courses of study may lead us. Weighed in 
this balance the university of Cambridge must be pronounced 
wanting. Of the contributors to mental philosophy, since the 
beginning of this century, Oxford may claim to have furnished 
Hamilton, Ferrier, Whately, and Mansel—men whose joint 
renown certainly far exceeds all that Cambridge can set up in 
comparison with it. But then are Hamilton and Ferrier in any 
true sense the production of Oxford teaching? If this question 
means, Did Oxford training in any important measure lead them 
to the systematic study of philosophy, we imagine that the 
correct answer would be No; but if it means, Did Oxford 
training tend to develop in them the philosophic spirit, we are 
inclined to think that to some slight extent it did. 

It is not only in the higher regions of speculation, however, 
that the dearth of Cambridge thinkers is apparent. The great 
practical results of the intellectual energy of our age had their 
origin at Oxford. The Tractarian movement and the Positivist 
movement displayed no great liberality or breadth of thought 
indeed, but a high degree of its activity. The former, originating 
with a few men of profound earnestness and commanding 
influence, has had its logical outcome in a return to the garish 
upholstery and priestly assumption of medievalism. Courts are 
occupied, newspapers filled, yuvatcapia engrossed, with contro- 
versies about baldacchinos, genuflexions, elevation of the host, 
confessionals, and the other adjuncts of superstition. This is 
what everybody sees) What everybody does not see is the 
theory of ecclesiastical supremacy which underlies the whole 
masquerade: yet the theory is the only element which need 
disturb those who have the welfare of the race at heart. Pleasure 
for pleasure, Bentham would have said, the antics of a priest 
may be as good as the antics of a harlequin: and they would be 
as harmless if they implied nothing more. The Positivist move- 
ment was a rebellion from what was considered the despotism of 
one creed, and, in the case of those who followed M. Comte into 
the arcana of the religion of Humanity, a re-enlistment under 4 
creed no whit less despotic. ‘The thorough-going religious 
Comtists have made few proselytes, have scarcely indeed mait- 
tained their position. But the Positivist spirit took hold of 
many of the foremost men of the Young Oxford school, ™ 
whom, if they cannot be called philosophers, renouncing as they 
do psychological and metaphysical inquiries altogether, we may 
at any rate find some of the ablest writers and the most zealous 
reformers of the day. 
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Why, it may be asked, has Oxford enjoyed this monopoly of 
practical activity ? Granting that neither the High-Church nor 
the Positivist movement was exactly what might be wished— 
granting, if you please, that they were quite remote from what 
might be wished, still they were movements, though erratic: 
they showed vitality, not intellectual torpor. Cambridge 
thought, on the contrary, has continued on a dead-level of lifeless 
orthodoxy. Is this accidental? or specially-providential? Could 
Tractarianism or Comtism have germinated on the Cam? If so, 
how is it that they were never even transplanted thither? They 
were due, it has been said, to the personal influence of a few 
master-minds. But how were the master-minds formed? and 
how is it that the little society in which they worked was so well 
fitted for their propagandist enterprise? Were these things the 
result of causes? and if so, can the causes be assigned ? 

These facts, and the fact that the study of philosophy 
flourishes more at the Scotch than it does at the English 
universities, are certainly not ultimate coexistences of nature ; 
there must be an explanation of them though we may fail to 
discover it. A comparison between the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge is an easier task in many respects than that be- 
tween the universities of England and Scotland. The subjects 
of the comparison are small, single, and homogeneous, Con- 
siderations as to the effect of differences of climate, of scenery, 
of race, or of national character may be eliminated at once. We 
have, then, two universities, drawing their students from the 
same society and from the same classes in it, receiving them 
indifferently from the same schools, and rewarding those of them 
who are the most successful in the same manner, but with widely 
different results as regards their moral and intellectuai character. 
The only possible inference concerning the cause is this, that 
there must be a difference of moral or of intellectual training, or 
of both. The moral training is not appreciably different. The 
same apparatus of college chapels and university sermons, the 
same enthusiasm for athietics combined with a passionate love of 
luxury, exist in both seats of learning. The explanation must be 
sought, therefore, in some difference between the courses of study 
which they respectively enjoin. 

The popular distinction between Oxford and Cambridge, 
which assigns supremacy in classics to the former and su- 
premacy in mathematics to the latter, has the charm of sim- 
plicity but not of truth. If thought necessary, the reply may 
be made that Cambridge too confers an honours degree in 
classics: that the senior classic is esteemed quite as highly by 
those competent to form an opinion as the senior wrangler : 
that to obtain a place in the first class in classics at Cam- 
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Lridge involves as much study as a similar distinction at Oxford: 
and that Bentley and Porson, who in times past represented 
the climax of Latin and Greek scholarship reached by English- 
men, were Cambridge men, as are Professor Munro and Mr. Jebb 
who occupy the same position at the present day. The real 
distinction, which is something much more subtle than this, 
lies, we conceive, in the different character of classical pursuits 
at the two universities. At Cambridge the chief stress has been 
laid on accuracy of scholarship: at Oxford greater weight has 
been allowed to knowledge of the subject-matter of classical 
authors: familiarity with Greek thought, especially in the case 
of Aristotle, is valued higher than an exact acquaintance with 
the niceties of the language in which the thought is expressed. 
We do not pretend that this course is adequate for the due study 
of philosophy. It is far inferior to the system of the Scotch and 
German universities, where a certain portion of each student's 
career must be devoted to attendance at the lectures on philo- 
sophy, and where an examination in philosophy forms an integral 
part of the proceedings for his degree. At Oxford, philosophy 
is recognised in only a left-handed fashion, but in the classical 
tripos at Cambridge it has not been recognised at all.* 

In assigning as the effect of this difference in the courses of 
classical study the widely different intellectual temperament of 
the two universities, we do not really exaggerate its potency. 
The outcome of Oxford teaching has not been a large amount of 
philosophy but a general disposition to philosophize. It has 
shown men that there are great problems which have occupied 
reflective minds from early ages. It has encouraged: them to 
regard the knowledge of the results of Greek speculation in 
ethics, or logic, or forms of government, as of more worth than 
an acute faculty of discrimination in the use of particles and a 
memory well-stored with various readings and conjectural emen- 
dations. What is requisite to complete this teaching is the 
systematic instruction in philosophy of those so well prepared 
for its reception, but for anything of the kind we may search 
Oxford, as we may search Cambridge, in vain. 

We conclude, then, that while there has hitherto been an 





* The new regulations for proceedings in classics were put in force in 1872. 
In these some prominence is given to Ancient Philosophy, as well as to History 
and Philology. ‘The university has done its best to effect an entire change in 
the character of Cambridge classical learning, and we wish it all success in the 
attempt. In considering the nature of the studies, however, by which the 
minds of university men have been moulded during the last forty years, we 
cannot take into account a revised scheme of reading which has been in opera- 
tion but two years, and the results of which must be sought in futuré genera- 
tions of Cambridge graduates. 
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absence from the course of classical study pursued at Cambridge 
of any element which would tend to “keep alive philosophy,” 
the presence of this element, though only to a small extent, at 
Oxford, has led to a marked divergence in the influence of the 
two universities on modern social action. 

The next question to be decided is, whether the very general 
study of mathematics at Cambridge exerts a tendency, though 
indirect, in this direction. We have no intention of working an 
exhausted mine of controversy as to the effect of mathematical 
training on the mind, but refer the reader to the combat between 
Sir W. Hamilton, and Dr. Whewell and Mr. Mill, for some 
brilliant dialectical efforts on the subject. No doubt a certain 
grounding in algebra and geometry is almost indispensable, and 
the practice of solving puzzles in these subjects excellent disci- 
pline. But in the revolt from the old system of instruction, under 
which the pupil was in a great measure passively receptive of 
facts compendiously arranged by skilful bookmakers in question- 
and-answer form, our modern education-mongers are apt to dwell 
too exclusively on studies as mere exercises of intellectual gym- 
nastics. The mind, according to them, is to be for ever forming 
and never furnishing.* Supposing, however, that we concede 
everything that is claimed for mathematics by its warmest advo- 
cates, as a means of mental discipline, and admit the supreme 
importance of a study which calls so continuously for the exercise 
of the pupil’s powers in solving difficult conundrums, we are not 
afraid of contradiction when we add that all this has no bearing 
on philosophy. Any book on Logic or Psychology may probably 
contain a discussion whether the axioms of mathematics are gene- 
ralizations from experience, or derived from a source beyond expe- 
rience; whether its definitions involve a hypothesis when employed 
in demonstration ; why a theorem proved true respecting one 
circle may legitimately be held true concerning all circles; and — 
similar questions. These points belong to the logic of mathe- 
matics, and are interesting to the metaphysician. The mathema- 
tician treats of his subject under quite another aspect, and is no 





* Even Mr. Spencer seems to us to fall into an analogous error when, to- 
wards the close of his “Sociology,” he describes the discipline necessary for 
one who will successfully pursue inquiries into Social Science, and prescribes 
preparation in the Abstract, Abstract-Concrete, and Concrete sciences. We 
are quite ready to admit that the appropriate method of sociological research 
might not have been adequately conceived, unless considerable progress had 
nga been made in Physical Science; but now that the true method has 
deen discovered we submit that a tyro may adequately appreciate it by seeing 
it employed in sociological speculation. There is surely exaggeration in repre- 
senting a man as unable to appreciate the difference between the various 
methods ef inquiry and proof without seeing them practically exemplified in 
laboratories and dissecting-rooms. 
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more obliged, or expected, to pay attention to this one, thana 
physicist or biologist is bound to study the logic of his particular 
science. 

Thus far we have dealt with those university agencies which 
might possibly be supposed indirectly to furnish some teaching 
in philosophy. We pass now to a consideration of the encourage. 
ment directly given to the study. This is twofold: we have, 
first, a Professorship of Moral Philosophy; secondly, a Moral 
Sciences Tripos. Supposing both of these instruments to be fully 
efficient, there is thus provision already existing for teaching 
students, and for examining and appropriately rewarding them 
with degrees,—the two functions which a university ought to 
combine, if Mr. Lowe will allow us to say so; two functions at 
any rate which we may expect to find combined by the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Now if the agencies are considered adequate 
we must confess that the results are lamentably deficient. It 
behoves us, therefore, to inquire how far the agencies are then- 
selves at fault, and how far their operation is obstructed by the 
circumstances in which they work. What has to be said respecting 
the Professorship will come most naturally when we speak of the 
Professor : accordingly we shall deal first with the tripos. 

The moral sciences tripos must be considered on the whole a 
failure. It does not secure the same respect for itself that the old- 
established mathematical and classical triposes enjoy. <A degree 
in philosophy ranks, perhaps, with a degree in natural science. 
To some extent it legitimately occupies a lower position than its 
older rivals. In conferring an honours’ degree the university 
may be considered to bestow the stamp of its approbation on the 
whole of the previous education, both at school and college, ex- 
tending over many years. The classical or mathematical teaching 
which a pupil has received, possibly from the age of eight, till he 
presents himself for his degree, is subjected to a searching test. 
His success is usually the result of ten or twelve years steady 
work. An examination in moral science, on the contrary, cat 
take cognisance of a man’s industry during a much shorter period 
only, generally comprising but three or four years, Except 
little school teaching perhaps in Formal Logic or Political Eco 
nomy, rarely given, the student comes to subjects entirely fresh 
to him when his preparation for the moral sciences tripos begins 
Previous work can count for very little here. All competitors 
start on a level at eighteen. 

Yet while giving the fullest recognition to this fact, we feel 
that the examination in moral science might deservedly occupy 
a position of greater dignity, were it not for other disadvantages 
against which it has to contend. The scheme of subjects 's 
judicious: the list of treatises of which a knowledge is required 
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is extensive. We sometimes hear that the contempt in which 
the tripos is held arises from the fact that the subject-matter 
isso easy. Proficiency in moral science, we are told, cannot 
enter into comparison with proficiency in classics or mathematics, 
It is one thing to doa stiff bit of a Greek chorus or to solve 
an awkward equation, and a very different thing to cram enough 
philosophical terminology to write with seeming profundity 
about matter per se and the ego.* The assertion is really too 
absurd for deliberate refutation, seeing that philosophy demands 
the very highest intellectual ability, not only for original specu- 
lation, but sometimes even for the correct reproduction of the 
opinions of others. To obtain a firm grasp of Kant’s Transcen- 
dental Analytic, or even of Mill’s Theory of International Values, 
probably requires as great powers of mental concentration and as 
special an aptitude, as to master Laplace’s Coefficients. 

It is quite true that the language of moral science is unfortu- 
nately in large measure the language of common life, and this 
circumstance, while it is a continual source of difficulty to the 
scientific inquirer who would have preferred a technical ter- 
minology free from ambiguities, enables any shallow-brained 
but fluent-tongued pretender to discourse with a show of depth 
that may occasionally mislead. Hence examiners are required 
of thorough ability, prompt in discerning an impostor who 
strives to conceal his philosophical nakedness in a panoply of 
scientific phraseology, and no less prompt in recognising the 
merit of strokes of talent whenever they occur. Unfortunately 
the importance of a strong examining staff is not appreciated by 
the university authorities in the case of the moral sciences tripos. 
For the examination in natural science men of eminence are 
called in from without if they are not forthcoming in Cambridge. 
Oflate years it has been thought absurd for an examination, let 
us say, in geology, to be entrusted to an individual merely be- 
cause he happens to be a distinguished botanist, and a competent 
geologist has been sought elsewhere. But it is not thought at 
all absurd for a youth who has obtained some distinction in 
classics or mathematics, and has subsequently spent six months 
in reading for a place in the moral sciences tripos, which shall 
serve as a makeweight towards a fellowship, to be forthwith 
appointed examiner in philosophy. A critical survey of exami- 





* A friend of ours, who would have easily secured a fellowship for his mathe- 
matical attainments had he been willing to devote himself to three years’ pre- 
paration for the tripos, informed his college tutor of his intention to renounce 
mathematics and read philosophy, on account of its higher interest and utility. 
His tutor, finding him proof against all appeals on the pecuniary ground of loss 
of fellowship, exclaimed, “ Well, but you can’t read moral science three years, 
you know: more than half your time will be idle on your hands,” 
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nation-papers is quite foreign to our purpose, but the reader 
who will take the trouble to scrutinize them carefully for him- 
self, will find the foolish questions of incompetent examiners 
jumbled up with the judicious questions of those who are fit 
for their work. What, for instance, can be a sign of greater 
feebleness in an examiner than to isolate from its context an 
antithetical sentence from some German transcendentalist and 
to ask a candidate to discuss its truth? The first question 
which meets our eye, as we glance over a copy of old papers, is 
the following :—“'Trendelenburg describes the fundamental con- 
troversy of philosophy as waged between the efficient cause and 
the final cause. Explain this representation, and point out in 
what the strength of each position lies.” All that a problem of 
this sort can disclose is the unsuitability for his office of the man 
who set it. 

No doubt the examination would improve in character if its 
reputation rose, and a larger number of candidates drew upon it 
increased attention. Why, then, is the number of candidates 
so small ? 

This question admits of a very sufficient reply. It isa merely 
pecuniary matter. Moral science is not studied at Cambridge 
because it does not pay. Undergraduate studies are guided by 
the commercial principle, and so, if exhibitions, scholarships, and 
fellowships are to be picked up for classical and mathematical 
attainments, and nothing of the kind is to be had for philosophy, 
classics and mathematics will be toiled at with ardour and phi- 
losophy will be left in the cold. And this is precisely what has 
happened. The great mass of youthful talent is all forced into 
two channels by a gigantic system of bribery. Supposing money 
rewards to be a good means of promoting learning and culture, 
let us have a fair field for intellectual energy, in which it may 
follow its natural bias, whether literary, scientific, or philo- 
sophical.* That the natural sciences will ultimately get their 





* The overwhelming influence of fellowships and similar bribes in concentrat- 
ing the attention of the most promising undergraduates on classics or mathe- 
matics,to the exclusion of every other sem eons probably frustrate the expecta- 
tions of those who look for great results from the mere nomination of professors 
of first-rate ability to university chairs. At Cambridge there are, of course, pro- 
fessors and professors, and we heartily sympathize with those who lament the 
narrowness of the area from which the old universities select their teachers,— 
a narrowness which frequently involves a poverty of choice and consequent un- 
suitability of appointment. Still it would be absurd, and worse than absurd, 
to deny that there are some amongst their number whose scholarship would be 


an ornament to any seat of learning. Generally speaking, it is the system 
rather than the professor which is at fault. It is deadening work to lecture to 
empty benches, and the best professor in the world would get no class at all, 


or a class that was utterly unworthy of his energies, if his — was one 
e may cite 


which did not pay in the competition for college emoluments. 
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fair share of endowments is highly probable: the danger, not 
very great, indeed, at present, is that in the general grumble 
of the anti-literary agitators, they should engross too much. It 
is to be hoped that the comparative silence of the noisy band of 
zealots during the last year or two, shows that scientific edu- 
cation has passed from the stage of talk to the stage of action. 
But the most reasonable fear for philosophy is that she will 
receive no encouragement at all. 

Not that we regard the forcing system of university education 
by means of lavish pecuniary inducements to study as a good 
one: far from it. It continues to flourish, partly because of its 
inertia, being a vast institution to overthrow, and partly for the 
same reason which has given such vitality to slavery, standing 
armies, state-churches, and other abuses—the number of persons 
interested in its maintenance. Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
are in fact oppressed with their wealth, and the mental vigour of 
their students is overlaid with rich prizes. There was a reason 
for this once. In the Middle Ages the nation was poor: now the 
classes from which the universities draw their alumni are 
extremely well-to-do. Then the students begged from house to 
house under the protection of a certificate of mendicancy : now 
they live in a state of luxury never dreamt of by their grand- 
fathers. Then the universities were centres of learning in the 
midst of great darkness: now there is more wisdom outside 
their walls than within them, as anybody but a college Don 
would admit. When students were many and teachers poor and 
few, the gift of funds to supply the best instruction which the 
age could afford was a noble act, and the creation of fellowships 
a wise-mode of securing the object. But with the multiplication 
of these prizes the scholar’s ideal has deteriorated. Knowledge 
as an end in itself has given place to knowledge for what it will 
fetch. A good degree at two or three-and-twenty means ofrnoig 
iv mpuraveiy for the next sever years of one’s life, perhaps for 





the case of Professor Fawcett as especially appropriate to our present topic. 
Mr. Fawcett is not only an excellent lecturer, but is probably, after Mr 
Caines, one of the first of living British economists. His audience, however, 
is composed of poll-men, and to poll-men his discourses have to be adapted: 
indeed, we are inclined to believe that the Professor would be the first to dis- 
suade a student who had already mastered the elements of economic science 
from attending his lectures, as it would be a sheer waste of time to do so. 
Now we regard the presence of so many pass-men as a matter for congratula- 
tion, and acknowledge the wisdom of the Senate in making their attendance 
at a course of professorial lectures compulsory. It is the absence of candidates 
for Honours that we regret. On the one hand, a university professor ought to 
have a class for whom he can do something more than expound the elements 
of his subject, and, on the other hand, poll-men should not enjoy a monopoly 
of the means of general culture. 9 
GG 
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the whole of it. As aman is thus rewarded for doing what it 
was his highest interest to do for himself without any reward at 
all, it is not surprising to find that he is contented with doing 
very little more when once his independence is secured. Had 
the system reared a race of profound classical or mathematical 
students, the costliness of the agency might be forgiven. But 
the results are grievously disproportionate to the means. Whether 
Cambridge thinkers have contributed their fair share, or more 
than their fair share, to mathematical progress, we must leave to 
mathematicians to decide, but in classical literature one may say 
without any suspicion of an “anti-patriotic bias” that, in spite 
of our time-honoured jibes at German editing, English annota- 
tions seldom exhibit scholarship that is not derived from German 
sources. Contrasting the threadbare German professor with his 
sleek, over-fed British rival, we may learn that to lead men to 
study a subject is a good thing, but to provide for them so that 
they need never study it further is a very bad one. 

Look down the lists of college fellows and ask yourself in 
what way they have aided in the diffusion of learning? Assuming 
that you have kept yourself pretty well aw courant with uni- 
versity matters, we will suppose that it is only of nine men out 
of every ten that you have never heard. And what of these? 
We will grant that four out of the nine are usefully or ornamen- 
tally engaged in the office of steward or bursar, master or dean, 
and charitably imagine that the remaining five are lecturing to 
the generations of freshmen successively appearing, their lectures 
being appreciated so highly that the greatest boon which a tutor 
can ordinarily bestow upon a pupil of talent is the permission to 
“cut” them, and considered so efficacious that the most charac- 
teristic figure of university society is the “coach.” But the 
tenth man is known to you by repute: and how? Perhaps he 
published an elementary treatise on Trigonometry the same year 
that he took his degree, and has retired on his laurels and the 
profits from the publisher: or it may have been a synoptical 
view of Paley’s Evidences in one sheet imperial folio, to be pinned 
up by poll-men over their washing-stands, that first brought him 
to your notice. Or again, he may have taken a loftier flight, 
and become an unrivalled specialist for beetles, or coins, or the 
literature of the Fathers; in which case we gratefully acknow- 
ledge the value of an entomologist, numismatist, or Patristic 
scholar in the world’s economy, though probably at the sacrifice 
of general culture in himself. On one point no doubt you might 
obtain some serviceable testimony if you happened to visit high- 
table at hall-time—the opinion of college fellows as to the place 
of Gastronomy among the Fine Arts. But take your Diogenes- 
lamp and scan the Electoral Roll to find the names of those 
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“writ large” on the Temple of Fame. We wil! make no parsi- 
monious estimate of the possibilities of the situation, but fear 
that if we leave you to look till you find a score whose reputation 
has reached the metropolis, and half a dozen who are known 
over Europe, you will have to look a long time. 

These splendid emoluments might be devoted to the main- 
tenance of an educational staff, consisting of original thinkers 
whose fame should make the renown of all other universities 
pale before it. Instead of this, they are handed over to those 
whose sole claim to consideration is that they have learnt what 
has been done by other people. Learning is debased by the 
keen struggle for rewards, just as old boating-men tell us that 
rowing is demoralized by the rage for “pot-hunting.” A care- 
ful study of an author or a literary period as a whole would not 
pay, so the classical man must content himself with “ tips.” 
The better sort of university men confess this. A candidate 
sees an examiner in every bush, says Professor Seeley, some- 
where: his object is not to master Aristotle, but to “floor” 
papers on Aristotle. “What do you think of Blank’s coach- 
ing?” we once asked a friend who went up to Cambridge with a 
reputation which he justified by becoming senior wrangler. 
“Well,” he replied, “it is splendid cram.” 

Not only are the truest interests of learning thus directly in- 
jured, but a spirit of extravagance is fostered by these endow- 
ments which is directly bad for learning and for morals alike. 
It is a rare thing, now-a-days, for the award of a scholarship to 
decide whether a boy shall go to the university or not, though it 
swells the pocket-money which he spends there if he wins it. 
We are as heartily glad as any one can be that the invidious 
badges of poverty which sizars were once obliged to bear have 
disappeared ; but we are far from glad to find men receiving an 
education from charity, when they are as well able to pay the 
price for it as their more conscientious neighbours, and spending 
the surplus on those secondaries which are the legitimate enjoy- 
ments of affluence. Not long since we expressed our surprise at 
hearing that the son of a member of Parliament, in comfortable 
circumstances, had gone to the university on this footing. 
“Horatio is a noble fellow,” exclaimed an admiring relative. 
“He cared nothing for the degradation provided he could spare 
his father the expense.” The nobility displayed by a man of 
property in sending for his dinner to a soup-kitchen would pro- 
bably be disputed by most men. 

We are far from attributing to the lavish distribution of these 
bounties at every stage of a student’s career the whole of the 
spirit of luxurious extravagance which pervades the old univer- 
sities. This is but the youthful mimicry of the great charac- 
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teristic of the classes from whom the undergraduates are drawn. 
But it is a spirit which the university authorities should check, 
not indeed by the sumptuary laws of a Cato, but by presenting in 
their own persons examples of the simple life of a Kant. Un- 
happily in this matter they trouble themselves very little about 
their precepts or their practice. A man who goes to the univer- 
sity, like a traveller who takes a trip on the Rhine, must submit 
to be cheated, unless he has a liking for worry and brawls. An 
occasional Joseph Hume may be found among undergraduates 
with a taste for tracking items of expenditure, but we never heard 
of his efforts being crowned with anything of Joseph Hume’s suc- 
cess. We have duly received and paid in our time weekly 
steward’s bills, the details of which it was as impossible to de- 
cipher as to determine the secret meaning of the numerical square 
in Albert Diirer’s Melancholy, or the application of the mystic 
number of the Beast. But we are unreasonable to expect serious 
endeavours to be made by masters and fellows for cutting down 
the authorized impositions to which students are subjected for 
the support of porters and bed-makers, when they must know 
very well that their own maintenance is frequently no whit more 
defensible. What rational argument was ever constructed for the 
existence of Heads of colleges—“corruptors general,” as Bentham 
used to say of kings—beyond the assertion of the fact that they 
exist already? What course could be more beneficial than the 
disestablishment and disendowment of Masters, and the appro- 
priation of the revenues to the erection of college laboratories, 
under competent directors? Yet which is the expedient that the 
colleges will most probably adopt, when public opinion compels 
them to provide suitable scientific instruction—the one indicated 
here, or the more congenial application in formé pauperis to old 
students for contributions to carry out the work? “ But if the 
work of reformation once begins, where are you going to stop?” 
is the cry of a safe conservatism, and accordingly hitherto it has 
never in real earnest been begun. 

Passing from these abuses, “ gross as a mountain, open, pal- 
pable,” which are the staple of University Reformers’ discourses, 
observe again how, in the regulations affecting the larger part of 
the undergraduates, pecuniary considerations dictate a low stan- 
dard of scholarship, and, by so doing, encourage the presence of 
men whose habits are idle and luxurious. It is hardly too much 
to say that at least one-third of the undergraduates have no busi- 
ness to be at the university at all. A university may be a place 
at which young men shall jostle one another and rub off their 
awkward angles of rusticity and prejudice. It may be a place 
where they shall cultivate their muscular powers by every kind 
of athletic exercise. But pre-eminently it is a place where men 
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are to be taught, and for this end it is useless that they should 
go to it unless they carry with them the disposition and the ability 
tolearn. Their ability can be tested by an examination at en- 
trance, and this will also, to some extent, determine what has 
been their disposition to study in the past. Not only is there no 
uniform examination at entrance at the different colleges, but 
hardly at any college is there an examination even in form. A 
college which made a laudable effort to raise its standard of 
scholarship would only be rewarded by diminished numbers and 
diminished fees, while its less ambitious sisters reaped a pecuniary 
benefit. ‘The university is the only organization really fitted to 
perform the task of judiciously weeding freshmen, and it might 
easily effect this by substituting a genuine examination at matri- 
culation for the formal procedure of inscribing one’s name in the 
register.* As things are, the colleges receive incapable students, 
and the university must adapt its pass examinations to its ma- 
terials. However incompetent a man may be, he must be let 
through at last, though repeated attempts may be requisite.t 
These are the men who give the tone to the worse half of the 
students: men of exquisite dress, riding the finest horses and 
petting the ugliest dogs ; the better ones amongst them possibly 
maintaining the honour of their college on the river or in the 
cricket-field, though not in the Senate House. But they are not 
the men for whom a university is designed, and it will be a happy 
day for the university when she definitely says she will have no 
more of them. 

Briefly to recapitulate the hindrances which prevent philosophi- 
cal studies from receiving a due amount of attention at Cam- 
bridge, we have, first, the absence of any tendencies indirectly 
exerted by the course of classical or mathematical reading to 
foster the growth of the philosophic spirit ; secondly, an artificial 
inducement for the rising university talent to occupy itself ex- 
clusively with classics or mathematics ; thirdly, the comparatively 





* We understand that this is one of the things which they order better at 
Oxford, where the colleges do impose a real, and, in a few cases, a severe, ex- 
amination on candidates for admission. If it is so, the difference between 
Oxford and Cambridge pass-men as a class must be very marked. 

+ There used to be a singer in one of the college choirs who had laudably 
won his degree, after a series of failures which might have tried the proverbial 
patience of Bruce’s spider. Instead of regarding his misfortunes as discredit- 
able, however, he prided himself on the circumstance that he was accompanied 
in them by a noble viscount, since summoned to the House of Lords. “ Me 
and Broadacres was plucked together,” was a statement which he loved to 
reiterate; implying, though in a remote degree, an aristocratic connexion. 
There was as ight advantage after all in Broadacres’ favour, as his lordship is 
reported to have undergone no less than eight “ post-mortems” before his 
perseverance was crowned with success. 
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slight estimation in which the honours degree in moral science 
is held ; fourthly, the low tone of the greater part of university 
society respecting the value of intellectual activity for its own 
sake, a want of moral earnestness, and an excessive regard for a 
luxurious standard of living, promoted, though not originated, by 
the existing system of lavish money-prizes for the very immature 
results of mental power. We have now to deal with the fifth 
and, perhaps, the chief impediment, the prevalence of a spirit of 
theological dogmatism. 

Whether theology has any inherent sentiment of antagonism 
towards science and philosophy, it is not our present business to 
discuss, That theology and philosophy, as they have generally 
been pursued, are antagonistic; that the theologian and the 
philosopher have regarded each other with feelings of mutual en- 
mity, is a truism that needs no support. Without appealing to 
the history of the past, in which the jnterferences of religious 
authority in matters beyond its proper cognizance are amply re- 
lated—interferences invariably on the wrong side—we shall 
merely notice those general grounds on which the spirit of eccle- 
siasticism is inimical to the spirit of philosophy. 

In the first place, the theologian is tied down to a set of doc- 
trines more or less narrow, with which all other truth must be 
reconciled or rejected. With him, therefore, the question is— 
whether a doctrine is safe, and not whether it is sound ; thus 
violating that fundamental canon expressed or implied by every 
scientific inquirer from the time of Bacon, which demands the 
reception of all truths, irrespective of their consequences. Take 
the first of the four precepts by which Descartes proposed to found 
his method :—“ Never to accept anything for true which I did 
not clearly know to be such; that is to say, carefully to avoid 
precipitancy and prejudice."* . . . . Descartes’ maxim, re- 
vised according to our national theology, must become—“ Never 
to accept anything as true which I do not clearly know to be re- 
concilable with the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Prayer-Book.” 

We have been told that the burgesses of Bradford, during a 
siege in the Civil War, surrounded their handsome steeple with 
bags of wool. The enemy, hopeless of doing'damage through the 
resisting mass, fired a few ineffectual shots, and gave up the at- 
tempt. The clergy are our great modern wool-bags. Alike in 
practical reforms, and in the spread of new truths, abuse and 
error, the objects of attack, have their bulwark of this dense ma- 
terial. Not that we object to an ordeal of strong opposition 
through which every fresh principle must pass, provided the 





* “Discours de la Méthode,” part ii. 
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means employed tend only to refute and not to repress it. Those 
pleas which Mr. Mill has stated so nobly in favour of the freest 
discussion of received opinions are equally valid in the case of 
new ones. The doctrines may not be true, or they may combine 
truth and error: or, even if entirely true, their force will never 
be fully realized if the liberty to question them is withheld. The 
Athenian habit of always running after some new thing is in no 
circumstances indeed likely to become an English characteristic, 
but a party of conservation is, nevertheless, important in the 
field of thought, just as it is in the arena of political action. But 
it is something very different from this, not only to subject the 
advancement of scientific knowledge to the supervision of an or- 
ganized body of spiritual police, but to place the members of the 
force in such situations at our seats of learning that progress must 
be made by them, if it is made at all. 

It is little more than a restatement of the same fact to say that 
the philosophic spirit is checked according to the extent to which 
there is a recognition of authority. No doubt, there is more 
speculative ability outside the sects than within them, but how 
many of our foremost thinkers, if nominally Churchmen, are 
really Nothingarians? Ceteris paribus, we should look, on @ 
priori grounds, for more hostility to scientific progress at the 
hands of the ministers of an established church than from the 
sects. And we should expect a greater liberality of tone on the 
part of the dissenters for these reasons, contrary though such a 
view is to currently-adopted opinion on the subject. To begin 
with: many of the sects are without a written creed at all ; or, 
if they have one, it is expressed in the most general terms, assent 
to which is a widely different matter from subscription to thirty- 
nine categorical propositions, assent to everything contained in 
the Prayer-Book, and a vague recognition to boot of the validity 
of the decrees of a metaphysical creation, the Church. Again, the 
various sects, founding upon the exercise of private judgment, 
consequently admit the possibility that other denominations may 
contain the truth almost equally with themselves. There is 
nothing to familiarize them with the injurious idea that ortho- 
doxy is a monopoly of their own. The fact of dissidence from 
prevailing opinion meets them at every point : they are themselves 
dissenters. A zealous national churchman has a horror of any- 
thing like schism in religion, and it is only natural that he should 
extend the feeling to other subjects, It is churchmen who com- 
mit dissenters, not dissenters each other, to the “ uncovenanted 
mercies of God.” And further, wherever a connexion of Church 
and State is maintained, the established clergy will, by the law of 
their existence, be conservative, not only in the narrow field of 
politics, but in thought and belief, too; while equally by the law 
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of their existence, a nonconformist ministry will be reforming 
and progressive. Lastly, the pugnacity of the sects will in large 
measure be spent upon the Establishment and each other ; they 
are many and heterogeneous, incapable of combined action. A 
State Church is normally one and homogeneous, admirably 
adapted for a campaign against obnoxious doctrines, whether in 
politics, science, or religion. The present capabilities of the Eng. 
lish Church in this direction are, indeed, vastly impaired, owing 
to the numerical importance of the denominations and her want 
of that homogeneity, which is essential. Internal dissension is 
immediately followed by loss of influence, and, if not healed, is 
a sure harbinger of rapidly approaching dissolution.* 

Thus the spirit of theological dogmatism is hostile to philosophy 
because it adopts a body of doctrine to which fresh truths must 
be accommodated if they are to meet with acceptance. It is 
hostile also because it familiarizes those who cultivate it with 
modes of thought injurious alike to their intellectual and moral 
character. The logomachies of our modern theology are often 
as frivolous as the quibbles of the schoolmen, though we can 
rarely congratulate the combatants upon exhibiting the dialec- 
tical skill of scholasticism. Theologians have not been wanting 
in most religions to maintain, not only that two contradictory 
propositions can be believed together, but that those who do not 
so believe them will, without doubt, perish everlastingly. 

The “reconciliation of antagonisms” between science and re- 
ligion in their widest sense, is one of the profoundest problems 
with which the philosophy of the future will have to deal. The 
history of scientific progress is the history of their perpetual 
warfare. It exhibits the man of science engaged in continually 


——y 


* If the reader who doubts the alleged breadth of view of sectarianism, 
respecting questions not closely connected with its own specific difference, wil 
compare the tone of some of the church and the dissenting periodicals in com- 
menting on the death of Mr. Mill, he will see some reason to question the 
axiom which identifies bigotry with denominationalism. The Mowconformisl, 
the English Independent, and the Freeman, “a Baptist Record,” contained 
notices of the event in perfect taste and of considerable power. Not that the 
Writers were ignorant, as might perhaps be asserted, of the character of Mr. 
Mill’s teaching or of his rejection of the commonly received creed. These f 
were alluded to and lamented, but the nobility of his character, his moral 
courage, and freedom from conventionality, were singled out for a tribute 
admiration. Contrast with these the foul outpouring of the writer in the 
Church Herald, who rivalled in malignity, though inferior in power to defame, 
the now notorious biographer of the Zimes. If this case is considered acc 
dental, we may instance the fact that in two recent numbers of the Congregt 
tionalist, a translation is given of copious extracts from a work by Professor 
Bois of Montauban, entitled “ Evangile et Liberté,” advocating the most abs 
lute freedom of religious opinion and inquiry. The topic is hardly one which 
would recommend itself to purveyors of literature for the clergy. 
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annexing portions of the territory where the jurisdiction of his 
theological rival was once undisputed ; while, as the latter falls 
back upon successive strongholds, the tenacity increases with 
which he clings to the relics of an empire once universal. Still, 
there must be an evolution of harmony by an ultimate consilience 
of their principles, when in the clearer light of fuller knowledge 
the combatants cease to raise false issues. By the laity the pro- 
blem is ignored. Ordinarily they are ready to give a sleepy ad- 
herence to two conflicting aggregates of beliefs: the scientific 
they realize vividly and dct upon it; the religious they hold in 
a nebulous form, allowing it to interfere as little as possible with 
the progress of their speculations. By the clergy the problem 
is misunderstood, and its real difficulties are never faced. In 
lieu of any unimpassioned, deliberative effort, they engage in 
victorious though bloodless conflicts with straw personifications 
of obnoxious isms, set up to be torn to pieces. The position will 
never be carried with blank cartridges like theirs. When a diffi- 
culty has to be met our modern divines have recourse to threats 
familiar to political obstructives. “Accept this doctrine and 
Christianity is swept away !” is only an echo of the cry of Toryism 
in despair, “ Pass the Bill and you destroy the British Constitu- 
tion.” Yet they might have learnt from the records of biblical 
criticism how fresh theories, when once established, are recon- 
tiled with Scripture by expedients of interpretation, just as lawyers 
bring new cases under old principles by legal fictions. They 
might have observed that the words indeed are fixed but that 
the theologian has repeatedly involved himself in errors through 
failing to perceive that the sense to be attached to them may 
vary widely at different stages of moral or intellectual advance- 
ment. And they might have appreciated the depth of the 
aphorism of Agassiz, himself a religious philosopher, that at 
frst men say of a new doctrine that it is not true, then that 
tis contrary to religion, and at last that everybody always be- 
leved it.* 
_It has sometimes been urged that the clergy of the universi- 
tes are such only professionally, and that hence their sympathies 
are not with the cause of obscurantism. To our thinking, their 
sympathies are for this reason all the more likely to be identified 
with it. An ecclesiastic in full parochial work, probably has too 
much to do in preserving his flock from religious schism, to leave 
opportunities for combating scientific heresies. Engaged 
* “There is hardly a single nascent science,” says the Rev. Dr. Farrar, a 
Chaplain to the Queen and Master of Marlborough School, “against which 
cological dogmatism has not injuriously paraded its menacing array of mis- 
lerpreted or inapplicable texts.” —* Chapters on Language,” pp. 6, 7, note. 
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in rescuing souls from dissent, dispensing patronage in soup and 
blankets, organizing Dorcas societies, and diffusing the inestimable 
blessings of culture in agricultural parishes, he is not likely to have 
much leisure for denunciation of physicists. What can be the 
raison d’étre of a clergyman who abandons these functions of 
his office we cannot conceive, but there can be no doubt that ina 
hive where many such clerical drones swarm the class-bias will 
be strong and the bigotry intense. No barrister in active practice 
can equal the country squire who has merely eaten his dinners at 
the Temple, in the vigour of his opinions on Law Reform. No 
veteran general of division can approach the colonel of the county 
militia in his indignation at abolition of purchase, and the conse- 
quent deterioration of the service. And no examining chaplain 
is likely to surpass in abhorrence of heterodoxy, and the readi- 
ness to “ magnify his office,” the parsons unattached, whose coterie 
is held together solely by the bonds of the same cloth. Univer- 
sity sentiment is lenient towards moral laxity of conduct, but 
severely rigorous in dealing with delinquency of belief. 

George Grote was no bigot, as his whole life showed, but he 
made it a condition of the legacy with which he endowed the 
Professorship of Philosophy at University College, London, that 
no minister of religion should ever occupy the chair. This con- 
duct has been censured for its narrow exclusiveness, but Mr. 
Grote may have agreed with the Frenchman who divided 
humanity into men, women and priests, and might have justified 
his seeming intolerance by such considerations as we have just 
enumerated. 

We pass now to the means by which the branches of moral 
science are taught at Cambridge, so far as the university sup- 
plies any teaching in them at all. Interpreting the term im ils 
widest sense we may mention Professorships of Modern History, 
of Law, of the Laws of England, of International Law, of Pol 
tical Economy, and of Moral Theology or Casuistry. The last 
two are all that would generally be regarded as dealing with de 
partments of moral science ; thus, if we consider Moral Theology 
to comprise Ethics, or what is commonly called Moral Philosophy, 
the important branches of Logic, Psychology or the Philosophy 
of Mind, and Metaphysics (supposing that Ontology is importan') 
are altogether unprovided for. The chair of Moral ‘Theology 
was founded by one Dr. Knightbridge in 1683, but when Dr. 
Whewell was appointed to it in 1838, it had long been held ass 
sinecure. Dr. Whewell was a zealous reformer of abuses, and it 
this case he speedily reformed two, He showed that his tenure 
of office was to be no sham, by throwing himself into his work 
with characteristic energy ; and he boldly changed the subject 
matter of the professorship from Casuistical Divinity to a top\t 
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of greater terrestrial interest, Moral Philosophy. With this altera- 
tion the university subsequently signified their rat ap 

This provision strikes us, of course, as remarkably inadequate 
for the teaching of philosophy, whether we consider the extent to 
which a university ought to supply the means for its prosecution, 
or merely compare it with the provision actually made by the 
universities of Scotland and Germany. In these a professor may 
be fairly expected to touch on all the departments of mental 
science, though he may not find it expedient to treat them all at 
equal length. At Cambridge, on the contrary, not even would 
Dr. Whewell have felt justified in digressing into Logic or Psy- 
chology. And while these branches are tacitly ignored as a part 
of education, Ethics, a subdivision usually the most unsatisfac- 
torily treated of all, because of the peculiar difficulties it presents, 
has to be expounded to students who have had no previous 
discipline in kindred subjects where progress is easier. Ethics is 
the hardest part of moral science, because of the bias given to the 
inquirer by the prevailing theology and by the mass of inherited 
sentiment, against which he rarely strives successfully. And 
hence it would not be easy to name many thinkers whose ethical 
writings are not the weakest part of their contributions to phi- 
losophy. Conspicuously is this the case with Kant, with Brown, 
and, we may add, with John Stuart Mill. 

Of Dr. Whewell we would speak with profound respect. His 
isthe prominent figure in Cambridge university society during 
the time which we are passing under review. He was an intel- 
lectual gladiator whose immense reading gave birth toa currently 
received mythology during his lifetime, and whose vast know- 
ledge of facts suggested the epigram of Sydney Smith—“ Science 
ishis forte, omniscience his foible ;” though, as De Morgan re- 
torted, he knew more of half-a-dozen sciences than Sydney 
Smith knew of theology. But whatever value we may attach to 
his works on scientific method—and it is possible to estimate 
them very highly, though dissenting from the leading doctrines 
which they enunciate—his warmest admirers would probably 
hesitate to put forward his ethical writings as constituting any 
claim for his philosophical renown, The Lectures on other 
moralists contain many felicitous observations, even where they 
fail as general attacks; but the “Elements of Morality,” in which 
he appears as the constructor of an ethical system, largely 
original, has by most readers, we imagine, been considered as a 
tedious and voluminous amplification of a vicious circle. 

In 1855 Dr. Whewell resigned the chair, and was succeeded by 
Prof. Grote. Of Grote’s merits as a lecturer we canrot speak 
fom personal knowledge, but his “ Exploratio Philosophi 
published a few months before his death, and his “ Examina 
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of the Utilitarian Philosophy,” posthumously edited,* lead us ty 
think that he was far more admirably fitted for the post he occu. 
pied than either Dr. Whewell or his own successor, Mr. Maurice 
In these two volumes the reader will find, not many hints for the 
construction of a system of philosophy, nor even original efforts 
of great profundity on isolated parts of philosophy, but the con- 
tinual exercise of a faculty of great critical acuteness, ever striv- 
ing after an exact appreciation of the meaning of terms in any 
matter under discussion, though not perhaps invariably en. 
ploying them with the precision that might be looked for. Add 
to this that the critical tendency—his chief characteristic as a 
philosopher—was exercised with extraordinary freedom from 
polemical personality, and found expression in a style which, 
though tedious in print, was probably not without a certain 
charm in conversation, and we have three qualifications of a 
professor whose merits, we imagine, are not easily over-estimated. 

Mr. Maurice has been lost to us so recently, and the notices of 
his life and writings are probably so fresh in the minds of our 
readers, that it is unnecessary to add to the many conflicting 
estimates of the value of his work in philosophy even a brie 
criticism of our own. In view of a reputation for heterodoxy 
which had led to his expulsion from a college in the Strand, 
more remarkable, indeed, for bigotry than for intellectual bril- 
liance, his appointment was in many respects highly creditable 
to the six electors—at that time all clergymen ; and even if itis 
doubtful whether he was the ablest candidate for the post, there 
can be no question that his reputation was the widest. 

When the newspapers stated that a successor to Mr. Maurice 
had been found in the Rev. Mr. Birks, we imagine that the con- 
mon opinion was that the grave and reverend electors had been 
the victims of a dismal jew d’esprit, perpetrated by some Can- 
bridge correspondent of the London press. Time brought 1 
contradiction of the statement, however, but the announcement 
of a course of lectures by the new professor; on which we cot 
cluded that, so far from being the victims of a hoax, these gentle 
men had themselves practised a mauvaise plaisanterie on the 
university—whether with an ulterior motive of showing the 
estimation in which they held the study of philosophy, or with 





* By the Rev. J. B. Mayor, late Fellow of St. John’s College. We hope 
that the success of this work will be sufficient to encourage Mr. Mayor to 
td us another selection from Grote’s philosophical Wie g Whether Mr. 

did for 


ayor has as much to do for his late friend as Dumont Bentham we 
have no means of knowing, but we are quite sure that what passes th 
Mr. Mayor’s hands is eminently more readable than what the Professor sa 
through the press for himself. 
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the object of keeping somebody else out, we have never been 
able to divine. Mr. Maurice’s nomination had made us too 
sanguine, no doubt, for the future. Not that we ever expected 
an attempt on the part of the university to obtain a profound 
thinker from without, such as Mr Bain or Mr. Spencer, who 
might adorn the professorship of Philosophy. The conspicuous 
absence of the names of our chief British philosophers from the 
annual lists of distinguished men whom the universities invest 
with honorary degrees, would preclude our anticipating so wise 
and liberal a policy as this. These decorations are reserved for 
continental thinkers, whose religious belief is of no particular 
consequence in England, and for the superfluous clergy who are 
shipped off to colonial bishoprics.* But are there not, we 
asked, Cambridge men who might fill the chair with respectable 
efficiency? Is there not Mr. Mayor, or Mr. Venn,t clergymen 
both, if orders are essential? or better still, if a layman be admis- 
sible, is there not Mr. Henry Sidgwick, than whom it would be 
difficult to find an abler candidate ? 

We entertained no feeling of hostility to Mr. Birks. His ante- 
cedents indeed were entirely creditable to him, but we were at a 
loss to know in what respect they qualified him for a chair of 
philosophy. He was a second wrangler ; a fluent preacher with 
a crowded church; and had brought out for the Religious Tract 
Society an edition of Paley’s Evidences, containing a translation 
of the Latin quotations, and an occasional declamatory foot-note 
against his author’s “ cold and cautious” expressions, or “ a theory 
of morals as superficial ‘and illogical as it is cold and heartless,”— 
criticisms with which we have not the least intention of quarrel- 
ling, but which can scarcely be accepted as evidence of profound 
speculative ability. 

It was not unnatural to suppose that this job having been ac- 
complished, it would be long before we heard of the Professor of 
Casuistry again. A professor who exerts no influence on the 
undergraduates because they never attend his lectures, or on the 
nation because he never publishes his researches, is unfortunately 
no rarity at our English universities. But as Mr. Birks has 
hastened, with perhaps more candour than discretion, to publish 





* Though Halle and Bonn singled out J. S. Mill for such an award, Oxford 
and Cambridge understood their responsibilities as bulwarks of the faith too 
well to do honour to themselves by attempting to do honour to a man who 
held their articles in light esteem. 

Tt We speak of Mr. Venn’s merits as a moralist in these guarded terms, 

use we have had no experience of his rowers in this department of philo- 
sophy, but we feel little doubt that the author of the “ Logic of Chance,” who 
has discussed so acutely the foundations of the Theory of Probability, would 
display the same acuteness in dealing with the controversies of Ethics. 
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his first course of lectures, adding a plain hint that the rest will 
follow, it appears to us desirable to offer some criticism on the 
introductory volume. And, indeed, we came to our task with 
the best hopes of deriving some advantage from the perusal, in 
spite of astyle which a short experience has shown to be intensely 
rhetorical. Almost any work on ethics, which is the result of 
persistent thought by an intelligent student, will be found to con- 
tain the qualified or improved statement of some doctrine, by 
which the way is opened up for reconciliation with a doctrine of 
the opposite school, and progress towards a compromise of rival 
systems effected. We regret to say that for anything of this kind 
we have read the “ First Principles” in vain. When we have said 
that the last lecture, on the Doctrine of Utility, is the best in the 
volume, because the freest from rhetorical exaggeration, we have 
satisfied our own. instincts of clemency, and have enabied the 
reader, by the perusal of twenty pages, to decide whether he will 
read the previous two hundred and fifty. Not indeed that it 
contains a single point which would strike a student, who bas 
read any elementary work on ethics, as new, but in it Mr. Birkss 
besetting sins of tumid grandiloquence and boisterous caricature 
of other schools are less prominent, while in his remarks (in 
which, however, we do not agree) on the impossibility of making 
the required calculation of consequences, we are willing to regard 
his employment of mathematical language as apposite and 
felicitous. The remarks again on over-legislation and Mills 
“Liberty,” though occupying only a page, show that the professor 
can write effectively when he throws off his rhodomontade, and 
the few lines of criticism on the episcopal antithesis in which 
England free was preferred to England sober have our entire 
concurrence (pp. 180-1). 

Having thus eased our conscience by doing justice to the pro- 
fessor’s merits, we proceed to the performance of our duty to- 
wards the public by indicating a few of his defects. On the 
whole we may deliberately record our conviction that this is the 
worst book on a philosophical subject that we have ever read, and 
that nothing short of solitary confinement will ever induce us to 
read such another. 

The first objection that we have to make to Mr. Birks is his 
style, of which the reader must judge from the extracts which we 
have inserted, for other purposes than for that of exhibiting it 
in the following pages. Eloquence in a philosopher we invariably 
regard with great suspicion. In spite of Mr. Mill’s admiration af 
this quality in Cousin’s lectures on the Philosophy of Locke, we 
have never been able to regard it as anything better than mis 
placed rant. “Philosophy,” says Ferrier, “is a body of reasoned 
truth,” and as such it requires reasoned, not impassioned expres 
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sion. If we carry with us the reader’s sympathy in favour of an 
asceticism, which banishes eloquence from a scientific treatise, we 
are sure of his approval in describing the tawdry rhetoric of our 
author as simply detestable. The end of the preacher is to stir 
men’s feelings, and for this all the aids of oratory are rightly in- 
voked. The end of the philosopher is to convince their reason, 
and here appeals to the emotions are irrelevant, or worse. But 
Mr. Birks is professional throughout. He is always in the at- 
mosphere of the Trinity vicarage. The rostrum may be placed 
in the Law Schools, but the manner is the manner of the pulpit. 
Occasionally the lectures rise to the level of a Sunday morning’s 
sermon ; more frequently they seem adapted to the week-night 
service ; while now and then they sink to the bathos of the female 
bible-class. The only deficiency that must have struck the 
audience is the absence of a hymn at the beginning and a 
doxology at the end. With these additions one lecture might 
fairly be accepted in lieu of a week’s attendance at college chapel. 
Mr. Birks is probably quite unconscious of any tendency to- 
wards fine writing. There seems, indeed, an irony quite unsus- 
pected in his quotation of Aristotle’s remark that it is an error 
“to require demonstration from the rhetorician” (p. 51). Nor 
do we think that his clerical functions have formed (or shall we 
say deformed ?) his expression. He seems to the manner born. 
“A college essay or declamation” is appended to the lectures, de- 
livered over forty years ago, with a slight depreciation of its style ; 
but so far as we can discover, the style of 1833 is undistinguish- 
able from that of the present year. The object of the republica- 
tion, we may add, is to show that the “ views held in the present 
volume are no hasty product of recent study, but 
convictions early formed.” Probably few men would care to 
claim such complete consistency as is implied in holding at sixty 
the raw theories of their boyhood. 
_ We understand that Mr. Birks belongs to the Evangelical sec- 
tion of the Church ; nevertheless, this volume marks him as an 
adherent of the still larger school of preachers, the Platitudi- 
marian. He surrounds a platitude with an amount of tinsel that 
might well conceal a paradox. His thoughts lie hidden beneath 
lowers of rhetoric, and obscured by inappropriate illustrations. 
Or, if for a moment we may adopt the language we deprecate, 
we should say, that the barrenness of his reflections is disguised 
y a luxuriance of imitation flowers, like the tinted gewgaws 
with which modest housewives hide the nakedness of their stoves 
1 summer months. The reader moves through a jungle of 
opes, similes, and metaphors, from which he must continually 
extricate himself for a clear point of view and a firm footing ; 
while he finds that the effort required to grasp the thought when 
[Vol. CI. No. CC.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XLV. No. IL HH 
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once reached is quite incommensurate with the effort required to 
reach it. 

Our author reveals with great frankness his contempt for 
modern scientific inquirers and their hypotheses. Speaking of 
moral truths, he says :— 


“It is quite conceivable that the mode of operation of such truths, 
and the amount of influence they exercise, may wholly elude the notice 
of keen-eyed, worldly men, or even of clever essayists and philoso- 
phers, intent on physical research, or buried in the strife of parties 
in the political world” (p. 25.) 

Again :— 

“The tendency of the homogeneous to become heterogeneous and 
the persistency of force, where force is made to mean half a dozen 
different things, are signal examples of vague, unscientific, deceptive 
substitutes for the certainties of science’’ (p. 59). 

“The modern theory,”’ he remarks elsewhere, “ which would isolate 
Physical Science from moral truth, and form the visible universe into a 
gigantic preserve, sacred from all intrusion of direct spiritual agency, 
where blind destiny alone is to rule, undisturbed by any subordination 
to a moral purpose, and condemned to roll for ever the stone of Sisy- 
phus, without ministering to the moral government of responsible 
creatures—like the old hypothesis of Cartesian vortices—‘is pressed 
with many difficulties’ ” (p. 139). 


But perhaps the professor’s highest flight is in the peroration 
of the introductory discourse, where he describes “the parting 
words of Milton in Comus,” as “no mere utterance of a sportive 
fancy, but the veiled expression of the deepest philosophy, and of 
the highest lesson of Christian faith—a faith and a philosophy 
far more profound than modern theories for manufacturing some 
miserable semblance of a conscience out of the transmuted in- 
stincts of the ape or baboon’’* (pp. 26-7). 

The fact is that our author has but an indifferent idea of the 
value of evidence and of the methods of proof. Inquiries into 
the phenomena of mind conducted from the physiological side 
possess little charm for him. . Read this :— 


“Certain changes in the nervous tissues, let us grant for a moment, 
accompany the moral emotions of love or hatred, sympathy or envy, 
hope or fear. How can this provet that the physical change % 
the cause of the emotion and not its effect P How can it prove that 
the connexion is not wholly arbitrary, and capable of being entirely 
different for other races, or for men themselves in the life to come!” 
(p. 90). 

But though exacting enough in his demands for rigid demot- 





* Observe the bitter alliteration. 
} The italics are our own throughout. 
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stration from his opponents, he exhibits marvellous credulity 
in cases where a moral bias is strong. We find him deprecating 
the “cautious, defensive line of thought, which Butler and other 
writers have employed in their advocacy of revealed religion” as 
tending “to canonize doubt and uncertainty, and consecrate 
dimness of moral vision,” whatever that means (p. 33). The 
professor, however, is not one of the “ owls and bats of the moral 
world, who find it easy and natural to rest content with the dim 
twilight alone.” He has penetrated within the veil, and not 
only brought word back that the angels have freewill and respon- 
sibility, but discovered something of the political constitution of 
the heavenly host. The practical result of these transcendental 
experiences is that Mr. Birks does not adopt the Woman's 
Rights platform, but goes in for “the subordination, in loving 
union, of woman to man” (p. 175). 

A natural accompaniment of our author’s contempt for 
“cautious, defensive lines of thought,” is his fluctuating and un- 
scientific employment of ethical terms requiring the most precise 
definition. The want of a clear perception of the meaning of 
the words he uses, continually leads to redundancies of language 
which merely offend the reader’s taste ; but when we find that 
the habit is not thrown off in dealing with the conceptions 
of freedom, law, responsibility, &c., we are prepared for disas- 
trous consequences. Pleonasms like the following only show 
that Mr. Birks cannot write English :—“It” (Ethics) “ must 
be from its very nature of high and inestimable worth. Spuri- 
ous counterfeits, indeed, may be not only unprofitable but most 
mischievous” (p. 24). We find him alluding to “the disputes 
and controversies among moralists” (p. 35), to “a world of 
actual realities” (p. 56), to “worthless and almost wnprofit- 
able (!) truisms” (p. 120) ; “the great laws of duty” are said to 
“open a wide and immense field for the attainment of certain 
truth” (p. 262), while of the divorce of moral theory from prac- 
tice, we are told that “it aggravates and redoubles guilt” 
(p. 46). But we have no wish to be hypercritica], and should be 
quite ready to explain these blemishes as due to a hysterical en- 
deavour to be persuasive rather than to an obscurity of thought, 
were there no more serious failings below the surface. 

The word law and the correlative terms freedom and neces- 
sity, have probably given birth to a larger family of metaphysical 
absurdities, than all the other names in the philosophical voca- 
bulary together. Yet we fancied that its double meaning of 
command and uniformity had been sufficiently expounded of late 
years to prevent any one but an amateur from talking nonsense 
about law. The following extract shows the professor on very 
dangerous ground :— 

HH2 
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“ Why, then, should Moral Axioms be less fertile than the Laws of 
Physics in the results to which they lead? ‘The field is higher and 
nobler, and the capability of large development, on every ground of 
reason, is just the same. If mankind at large were half as zealous in 
the pursuit of moral excellence as astronomers have been, since the days 
of Newton, in their calculation of attractive forces, and their practical 
study of the heavens, a thousand years would not suffice to exhaust the 
various development of the great laws of social duty, or bring toa 
close their progress in moral insight, and their successful labours of 
thought, and practical endeavours in this higher field” (p. 24). 


Twenty pages further on we find him plunged head and ears 
in the ambiguity :— 

“ Astronomy has attained a comprehensive simplicity in its primary 
law, and fountain truth, such as ethics, with the aid of a Divine mes- 
sage, had attained long years ago. For what is the second great com- 
mandment ? Jt is a higher law than that of universal gravitation, 
binding together the whole universe of moral agents. And it has 
been revealed, more dimly by natural conscience, but in plain and 
express terms by the great and divine Author of man’s moral being” 
(p. 44). 

What ground for comparison there can be between the extent 
to which a uniformity exists and the extent to which a precept 
is obeyed, the professor does not attempt to explain, and we find 
ourselves reduced to this painful dilemma: either Mr. Birks is 
not aware of the distinction between Laws Proper of jurispru- 
dence and Laws metaphorically so-called (i.¢., scientific generali- 
zations), in which case he is unfit for his chair ; or, he is aware of 
the distinction, but presumes upon the ignorance of his class, in 
which case we can only describe his conduct (in his own words) 
as “immoral trifling.” 

Let us see how the professor fares with the venerable problem 
of Free-will and Necessity. 

“The vexed question of the freedom of the human will,” he re- 
marks, “enters into the very foundations of Moral Science.” 
To those who are not very sanguine of seeing the solution of this 
and of sundry other metaphysical puzzles, it is reassuring to read 
on the same page, that “ we do not need fully to resolve a deep 
problem which loses itself in mystery, how far the will is deter- 
mined by motives, or itself fixes the weight and decides the rela- 
tive order of the motives themselves.” The question being thus 
insoluble is relegated to a niche in a sort of Theory of the Con- 
ditioned. “ All we need to know is that there is an extreme on 
either side, which is fatal to moral obligation.” Responsibility 
disappears if we “suppose that choice is an illusion, that human 
acts are decided . . . simply by the concurrence and resulting 
effect of many external impulses and physical sensations” [the 
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reader will observe the caricature of the necessarian doctrine that 
human acts are decided by motives]. ‘“ Men would then have 
no more claim to be moral agents than the falling apple or the 
flashing meteor, than stocks or stones, or the waves of the sea.” 
Responsibility disappears equally if the will acts “without any 
motive, by a blind caprice.” Such an agent becomes “ an em- 
bodied chance, a capricious and senseless atom” (pp. 78-9). 

So far Mr. Birks, in dealing with the terms freedom and 
necessity, has kept to the old coptroversy as to the existence 
of uniformity of sequence in the mental, as in the physical world, 
and has put an end to the puzzle by reducing it to a paralogism. 
Let us turn now to what he says in his preceding lecture on the 
same point. He is professing to meet the objection “to the 
doctrine of fixedness and certainty of Moral Science, that it is 
opposed to the freedom of the human will, and would tend to 
mechanize and freeze down to a cold, bare and heartless unifor- 
mity, the whole course of personal and social life” (p. 62). And 
he does so by stating the true lessons of Moral Science. 

“Tt lays down principles and motives, which ought to be the living 
fountains and sources whence our actions‘are to flow. It discloses, 
also, limits on the right hand and on the left, which they are bound 
not to transgress, and within which they ought to move. But when 
these conditions are fulfilled, it still leaves a wide and various range 
for the exercise of voluntary choice and human freedom It is 
a law, but in the truest sense a law of liberty. It is firmly rooted in 
the soil below. But above it drinks in the free sunlight, ramifies 
into a thousand branches and branchlets, and effloresces freely amidst 
the play of the breeze, and under the light of heaven” (p. 64). 


Now, if Mr. Birks were framing philosophical language for 
posterity, he might do good service by restricting the use of the 
word freedom to the absence of external compulsion, as he does 
in the last paragraph, and by keeping the obnoxious metaphor 
out of the theory of volition altogether. But how his present 
argument, with its unprecedented display of fireworks in the last 
line, has any connexion with the question of freewill as 
ordinarily understood, and as he has himself understood it in the 
previous extract, we are quite at a loss to discover. The readi- 
ness with which our author employs as a weapon against an 
adversary, a word or a doctrine picked up in the metaphysician’s 
armoury without knowing its use, is continually reminding 
us of those tragical accidents in which a clumsy sportsman dis- 
charges his fowling-piece into his own body instead of bringing 
down his game. We.are far too humane to find it, “sport to see 
the engineer hoist with his own petard,” but the most sanguinary 
reader must think the repetition of the amusement dreary before 
he reaches the end of the volume. 
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Having dealt with these collateral points, we must touch 
slightly on the professor’s treatment of what are morestrictly ethical 
questions. Ethics he defines as “ the science of Ideal Humanity” 
(p. 28). His object is, therefore, not Morality as it has been, but 
Morality as it ought to be—Deontology not History. He 
begins by discussing certain “ difficulties which seem to beset 
its approaches.” The first, we are told, “is grounded on the low 
standards of moral feeling and practice in savage tribes” (p. 33). 
We cannot help suspecting that the professor has introduced 
us to the familiar face of the savage in the wrong place. In any 
dispute as to the immediacy, certainty, universality and therefore 
intuitive character of moral judgments, our old friend is always 
welcome ; but if any one has maintained that the existence of a 
low standard among barbarians prevents us from forming a high 
- we wonder that Mr. Birks has wasted ammunition upon 

im. 

Passing over a second objection drawn from the disputes 
between different schools of moralists, we come to the third 
objection to the scientific claims of ethics—“the supposed barren- 
ness and entire want of real progress” of its truths, Before 
meeting this difficulty the professor decides what is meant by 


scientific progress. 


“Scientific progress,” we are told, “ may be of four different kinds. 
These may be styled briefly, ascensive, expansive, descensive, and diffu- 
sive. A science may climb higher towards those simple laws which 
rule over all its complex phenomena. It may range over a wider land- 
seape, by unfolding those laws into a rich and large variety of secondary 
axioms. It may stoop down, to apply its discoveries more frequently 
and largely to the uses of daily life. It may gather around it a wider 
and wider circle of disciples, and may thus spread its light further and 
further in successive generations” (p. 39). 


This passage is a fair sample of our author’s acuteness for 
scientific classification. The subdivision of Ecumenology, in the 
first lecture, into three departments dealing respectively with 
“lifeless matter, plants and animals or living things,” may be 
due to a mere lapsus calami, which might have befallen any- 
body. But the present is a more ambitious effort, in which we 
imagine the author takes some pride. Yet, surely, it is a very 
lame and illogical performance. We will not say that, in the 
language of everyday life, the expression might never be used 
in each of these senses, and more besides, but a philosopher is 
expected to use common language with due attention to what is 
properly its meaning. If for the professor’s terms ascensive and 
expansive we substitute the old ones, inductive and deductive; 
if we reject his descensive kind of progress as being progress in 
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art, not in science ; and if we get rid of his diffusive order, on 
the ground that it denotes progress, not in science but in society, 
his scheme will be reduced to much humbler proportions, but 
will have a better basis on which to rest. Fancy a chemist 
replying as follows to our inquiries respecting the progress of his 
science since the beginning of the century: “The progress of 
chemistry has been ascensive; Dalton’s law is a good example. 
It{has been expansive ; take for instance Andrews’ identification 
of the ozone of the air with the ozone obtained by electrolysis 
and by the electrical machine. It has been descensive, for we 
can make our own selzer-water. It has been diffusive, as is 
proved by the large number of ladies who attend the British 
Association.” —“ What progress are you making?” asks a pro- 
fessor of his former pupil. ‘“ My progress, sir,” replies the youth, 
“is ascensive, since I am growing tall: it is expansive, for my 
tailor tells me I am getting stout. It is also radical, for I intend 
to vote for Odger ; and equatorial, because I am on my way to 
winter at the Cape.” We imagine that a suspicion would cross 
the professor’s mind that his quondam charge was making game 
of him, and in much the same fashion daes Mr. Birks make game 
of the principles of logical division. 

The replies to objections derived from the want of progress of 
the third and fourth kinds being thus irrelevant, we notice next 
how the professor meets the objection urged against Ethics on the 
ground of a want of progress in ascent. Mr. Buckle is quoted to 
the effect that there is nothing which has changed so little as the 
great dogmas of morality. Our author’s reply to this seems 
somewhat of an ignoratio elenchi. Instead of showing that 
there has been progress towards higher generalizations, he tells 
us that moral truths are of importance. 

“Tf the Divine wisdom,” he says, “ has secured to all men, whether 
by the voice of conscience, or by supernatural revelation, direct access 
to the vital elements of moral truth, and has left the answering laws 
or principles of the outward world to reward the study of the philoso- 
pher, and to be explored by human toil, ought the free gift, on this 
account, to be despised, or consigned with contempt to the list of 
useless and barren truisms ?” (p. 42). 


The reader may suppose, after reading this passage, that the 
professor agrees with Ockham, Dr. Johnson, Soame Jenyns and 
others, in regarding morality as dependent on the will of God ; 
or that with Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and the majority of ethical 
theorizers, he supports the doctrine of a Moral Sense; or that 
he combines the two, making the Bible the standard and Con- 
science an ultimate, underivable faculty, the decisions of both 
being identical through some pre-established harmony not spe- 
tified; but the professor does nothing of the kind, On p, 229 
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he repudiates the first doctrine as one “ which makes the Divine 
goodness a fiction without meaning ;” and on p. 230 he repudi- 
ates the second as a mere reappearance of the former “under 
a thin disguise.” He adopts in their stead Cudworth’s theory of 
a certain eternal and immutable fitness in our actions, deter- 
mined by the reason. Whenever this system is set aside, “ Moral 
Philosophy expires, and nothing but a lifeless corpse or a shadowy 
phantom is left in its stead.” By utilitarianism, for instance, 
“the fountains of thought are poisoned, and a moral palsy must 
quickly seize on all the springs of national and social life” (p. 238). 
We have no wish to underrate the value of scientific research, 
and the importance of truth merely because it is truth, but we 
should be better pleased if Mr. Birks would occasionally err in 
this direction, and, instead of picturing the horrible consequences 
which may ensue from rearing a system of ethics on a wrong 
basis, be willing to regard philosophy as a highly refined sport. 
Since the “middle or secondary principles” of utilitarians are 
scarcely distinguishable from those of intuitive moralists, and 
since, in practice, the fundamental principles of the professor have 
to be qualified “by a wise expediency,” a little less terrorism 
would be the better for us all. 

To return from this digression. It remains to be shown that, 


as regards expansion and development, the laws of ethics are free 
from the charge of barrenness, and this our author does bya 
practical illustration : solvitur ambulando. 


“ Let us consider the great maxim of the Divine Law—Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. The simplicity is extreme. But the 
law of gravitation is also very simple. ... And still the most 
profound geometers and analysts, for more than two hundred years, 
have tasked their powers to the utmost in tracing out and exploring 
its necessary consequences. ... . Why should the Divine rule 
of duty revealed in the Law and the Gospel, and confirmed by the 
voice of natural conscience, be less fertile and various in the deductions 
that flow from it, and the results to which it leads ? It resolves itself 
at once into the double inquiry—Who is my neighbour P—How ought 
I to love myself ”’ (p. 67). 


In a subsequent chapter (on the Divisions of Moral Science) 
the problem is discussed, with an amount of subtlety which, to 
the unsophisticated man, may seem to border rather closely on 
sophistry. We are not to love our neighbour with exactly the 
same kind of love, which may be excessive, diseased and impure: 
nor exactly in the same degree, for that is hardly possible in 
itself (though how this makes any difference, seeing that ethics is 
the science of Ideal Humanity, we cannot understand). But 
further, the word neighbour excludes such a notion, for this shows 
that nearness helps to determine the moral obligation. “ We are 
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nearer to ourselves than to others, and have thus fuller opportu- 
nities to seek our own good, and to act for it, than theirs.” All 
we have to say is, that this new interpretation of an old precept 
brings it into dangerous proximity with the maxims of the gospel 
of selfishness—Take care of Number One; and, Every man for 
himself and God for us all. 

We shall make a hasty reference to but one more chapter, and 
then conclude. It is that in which the professor discusses the re- 
lation of ethics to political economy. After quoting an admirable 
passage from Senior, to the effect that the business of the econo- 
mist is neither to recommend nor to dissuade—that political 
economy is a science, not an art—and that it deals not with 
virtue or happiness but with wealth, our author cracks a cum- 
brous joke at the economists for transgressing the rule which 
forbids them to offer “a single syllable of advice.” He says :— 

“There are few articles of general commerce of which the production 
has been more copious and abundant. Whatever the demand for it, 
either on the part of statesmen or of the general public, it has usually 
been far exceeded by the supply. The consequences in agreement with 
the maxims of their favourite science, has been a frequent depreciation 
in the market value of the counsels they have offered.” 

No doubt Mr. Birks would have but little difficulty in show- 
ing that his proviso has not always been fully acted on, but we 
do not think that it bas been systematically ignored. Such 
considerations as these may go some way towards defending 
economists for their apparent disregard of it:—(1) We have no 
standard work on Political Philosophy in the language, so their 
occasional transgression of the strict boundaries of their own 
science is excusable. (2) If we lose in scientific exactness we 
gain immensely in interest. (3) Some writers have announced 
their intention to overstep the narrow limits; thus, Mr. Mill 
describes his work as dealing with the principles and “some of 
their applications to social philosophy.” (4) Questions of 
policy, ¢.g., forms of taxation, if discussed at all, are discussed 
expressly as to their economic or commercial effects. (5) In 
many cases, even of practice, ethical considerations are not in- 
volved at all, or are involved only in the slightest degree, so that 
if legislators acted on political maxims framed in accordance 
purely with the economical conclusions, no harm would be 
done. Such are the questions as to adopting gold or silver 
as the standard; making the sovereign conform to the napoleon 
In value, &c. 

The Professor then gives us “the true and just view” of the 
science. It discusses “the laws regulating the relations be- 
tween men, and all those outward objects which minister to 
their life, health, comfort, intellectual progress and moral wel- 
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fare.” The wealth about which it reasons must not be divorced 
from the aim of promoting the true good and welfare of man, 
otherwise it breeds worms and turns to corruption. “The food 
becomes first husks and then poison. The gold and silver rust 
and are cankered, and when the mischief proceeds further, eat 
the flesh as a consuming fire” (pp. 147-8). 

Having thus sketched out a tolerably comprehensive science, 
our author proceeds to misrepresent the economists. Their rea- 
sonings, he says, “often rest on a secret assumption that men, 
in all relations of worldly business, are actually guided and may 
lawfully be guided by self-interest alane. Now, even asa state- 
ment of facts, the simplification is excessive and untrue,” and we 
can only say the same of Mr. Birks’s representation of the reason- 
ings. The assumption of economists is that men prefer a greater 
gain to a smaller, in all cases, except so far as habitual aversion 
to labour and desire of the present enjoyment of costly indul- 
gences operate as counter-motives. “Not that any political 
economist,” to quote Mr. Mill, “‘ was ever so absurd as to suppose 
that mankind are really thus constituted, but because this is the 
mode in which science must necessarily proceed.” As for any 
assumption that mankind may be lawfully so guided, we chal- 
lenge the Professor to make good his assertion by pointing to a 
single passage to that effect in any author of repute. His pro- 
testations on such a doctrine as “an outrage on the simplest 
lessons of true morality” are therefore simply superfluous. 

Our author is not satisfied, however, with declamation at eco- 
nomists for having done the things they ought not to have done 
and left undone those things which they ought to have done, 
but descends into the arena and gives them battle with their 
own weapons. Remarking, with truth, on the supreme impor- 
tance of the idea of value in political economy, he exhibits its 
analysis in the following extraordinary passage :— 

“The whole of economical science may be said to depend on two or 
three fundamental equations, which are the moving forces in the whole 
system of trade. Cost, increased by a first profit, is the market value. 
Market value, increased by a second or third profit, is the worth, or 
value in use. But cost may be either real or imaginary. There is the 
same contrast of true and imaginary worth. The mechanism of trade 
depends on the cost and worth, as defined by the mere fancy, often the 
erring fancy, of the producer and consumer. But the benefits of trade 
depend on a comparison of the real cost and the real worth, and of 
these alone. The great and all-important contrast between a cost and 
a worth which are real, and one which rests on erring and mistaken 
impressions only, is the principle on the recognition of which it 
depends whether Political Economy shall be a moral or an immoral 
science” (p. 156). 

We used to think that Mr. Ruskin had reached the climax of 
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economic infatuation ; but as Mr. Ruskin’s meaning is generally 
clear, we gratefully recognised the service of his writings in fur- 
nishing young students with abundant fallacies for examination, 
just as the Spartans used to make the intoxication of their 
Helots a moral lesson to their own children. Unfortunately such 
utterances as this of Mr. Birks are too absurd to be intelligible, 
and refutation is therefore impossible. It is true that the Pro- 
fessor considers his views of “vast importance,” and tells us 
that “one main duty is plain,’—“to moralize Economical 
Science.” We can only state our conviction that, had econo- 
mists hampered themselves as Mr. Birks proposes, not only 
should we have been without a theory of vaiue at the present 
time, but we should have never had one at all. 

The facility with which the professor forgets on one page what 
he has written on the page before, is curiously illustrated ere we 
reach the end of the chapter. After transcribing extracts from 
Senior and Mill about the scope of the science, a remark of the 
latter that “the use of a thing in political economy means its 
capacity to satisfy a desire or serve a purpose,” leads to the fol- 
lowing extravagant outburst :— é 

“The object of Political Economy, as thus defined, is to multiply 
the production of things desired, however vicious, hurtful, and even 
ruinous the indulgence of those desires may be. If men are swine, its 
object is to provide more husks and refuse for the troughs in which 
they feed. If they degenerate into devils in malice and hatred, it is 
to multiply the desired engines of mutual destruction” (p. 156). 


The object of political economy, we retort, is not to multiply 
the production of anything, but to expound the laws which 
regulate production, and the investigation is one worthy of a 
philosopher who values truth, even though men are swine or 
devils, producing nothing better than husks or engines of 
destruction. 

But our space is filled, and we must close the book. We lay 
it aside with profound sadness. There have been times, it is true, 
when a sense of the ludicrous has been strong, but our prevailing 
feeling is one of regret. That Mr. Birks is a most estimable 
man we have no reason to doubt, but in a chair of philosophy 
he is in the wrong place. During his tenure of office we have 
no hope of seeing philosophy raised to due eminence among 
university studies—small hope indeed, so far as depends on his 
labours, of philosophy being kept alive : an increasing contempt 
for speculation seems a more likely result. It may be said that 
few attend the lectures; we reply that a university course on 
such a subject ought to draw crowds. It may be said that they 
are poll-men who go; but a poll-man, as Corporal Trim said of 
the negro, has a soul, and deserves to be treated as an intelligent 
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being till something is proved to the contrary. In conclusion we 
venture, in all sincerity, to offer the Professor two small items of 
advice respecting his future publications. He tells us in the 
preface that this volume is offered as “a small sheaf of first 
fruits.” We recommend, then, that to the next volume he add 
a marginal analysis of the contents of each paragraph, free from 
the meretricious embellishments of rhetoric. And secondly, that 
since the present crop seems to have been got up before it was 
ripe, he forbear for a time to invite the public to share the 
festivities of the harvest-home. 


Art. I[X.—Mepicat Cuarity: Mernops’ or 
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Circumstances of Patients attending the Queen's Hos- 
pital, Birmingham, July, 1873. 

. First Report of the Medical Committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and Rules for Provident Dispensaries 
adopted by the Council, October 30th, 1871. Second Edi- 
tion. With a Report of a Conference held at the House of 
the Society of Arts, December 12th, 1871. London: 1872. 


. The Provident System of Medical Relief Impartially Con- 
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. An Act to provide for the better Distribution, Support, and 
Management of Medical Charities in Ireland ; and to 
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Relief to the Out-door Poor in Ireland, under “ The Dis- 
pensaries Act,’ 1851. By Jonn Lampert, Esq., Poor Law 
Inspector. Presented to the House of Commons, 8th Feb., 
1867. 

9. Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Ireland, 
being the First Report under “The Local Government 
Board (Ireland) Act,” 35 & 36 Vict.c.109. With Ap- 
pendices. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty. Dublin: 1873. 


10. An Act for the Establishment in the Metropolis of Asy- 
lums for the Sick, Insane, and other Classes of the Poor, 
and of Dispensaries ; and for the Distribution over the 
Metropolis of portions of the Charge for Poor Relief ; and 
jor other purposes relating to Poor Relief in the Metro- 
polis (29 March, 1867). 


N our last number we exposed several grave abuses of medical 
charity as now generally administered: in the present article 

we intend to deseribe and discuss different plans which have 
been proposed as remedies of those abuses, and to consider 
whether it be possible to organize a comprehensive system for 
the administration of medical relief of the destitute poor, and for 
the lower classes generally, which shall be dissociated from the 


evils we have dwelt upon, which shall comprise different methods 
worked harmoniously with each other, and adapted to the dif- 
ferent classes of persons needing relief, and which shall prove 
itself that which has long been anxiously sought for—an agency 
for the distribution of medical charity at once thoroughly efficient 
and wholly beneficent. 


The evils or abuses of medical charity which we exposed in a 
former article may be summed up as follows :— 

1, That, exclusive of paupers, the number of inhabitants of 
this metropolis who are recipients of medical charity is upwards 
of 1,200,000, or 3 in every 10 of the whole population. 

2. That a large portion cf these recipients are not really and 
truly proper objects of such charity in any rational sense of that 
term. 

3. That the rate of merease in the number of persons receiv- 
ing medical charity during the last forty years has been astonish- 
ingly rapid—nearly five times faster, in fact, than has been the 
rate of increase of the general population during the same period. 

4. That persons whose incomes enable them to command many 
luxuries are in the habit of obtaining all the medical aid they 
require from’ an hospital or dispensary. 

5. That as time advances the administration of medical charity 
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is being extended, step by step, to persons oceupying successively 
higher positions in the social scale. 

6. That the special form of pauperism consisting in the receipt 
of medical and surgical aid without paying for it, tends to induce 
general pauperism. 

7. That the extensive dispensation of medical charity now pre- 
valent has the effect of supplementing, or, in other words, lower- 
ing, the wages of the working classes, and thus-of benefiting their 
employers to a corresponding extent. 

8. That the benefits thus obtained directly by the employed, 
and indirectly by their employers, are conferred chiefly by the 
members of the unpaid professional staffs of the different medical 
charities—men who are confessedly among the hardest worked of 
the community. 

9. That, owing to the enormous magnitude which medical 
charity has attained, the hospital waiting-rooms are excessively 
over-crowded, it being customary to see patients, to listen to their 
complaints, and to prescribe for them at the rate of about one per 
minute, and often much more rapidly. 

10. That though an indefinable proportion of the recipients of 
medical charity are benefited by it, “‘ very much of the assistance 
given is merely nominal,” and “ is both a deception on the pub- 
lic and a fraud upon the poor.” 

11. That voluntary medical charity, as now administered in 
the metropolis, costs at least 600,0007. a year, exclusive of 
the annual value of the lands and buildings occupied by the 
several hospitals and dispensaries; and that evenif it were expedient 
to administer such charity to the extent now practised, its pre- 
. sent cost is extravagantly great—quite double, in fact, what it 
might and ought to be. 

12. That as a general rule, the so-called “advertising hospitals,” 
those—namely, which are mainly supported by voluntary donations 
and subscriptions, are in the habit of so stating their respective 
claims for help by the charitable public as to imply that they are 
on the verge of bankruptcy, whereas, in fact, the majority of them 
receive almost every year more than they expend, accumulate 
capital the interest of which yields them a permanent income, 
and thus become enabled in proportion to the magnitude of that 
income to act independently and, not seldom, in defiance of the 
salutary influence of public opinion. 

The proposals for the reform of the system of which the grave 
abuses here summarized form a large part are many: some of 
them are intended to deal with special evils, and others are de- 
signed to effect constitutional changes; but, so far as we are 
acquainted with them, none of them seem to us satisfactory. A 
reformation, to be thorough, must recognise and grapple with all 
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the evils of the system in question, and must so deal with them 
that while effecting their abolition, the origination of other evils 
of equal if not of greater magnitude consequent on their destruc- 
tio must be rendered impossible. How far these conditions 
have been fulfilled by the reformers whose plans have been al- 
ready proposed or carried out in practice, our readers can judge 
for themselves in the sequel. 

Some persons who interest themselves in the subject of medical 
charity are chiefly impressed with one only of its numerous evils— 
namely, that of the wonderfully rapid and unsatisfactory manner 
in which the treatment of out-patients is conducted. Concerning 
themselves less with the question whether any proportion, and if so 
what proportion, of these patients are really fit objects of medical 
charity than with the question are these patients properly treated, 
such persons speedily conclude that existing arrangements 
absolutely preclude them from being properly treated; that 
no physician or surgeon, whatever may be his natural ability 
and professional skill, performs his hospital duties efficiently if 
he sees, listens to, and prescribes for patients at rates varying 
from, say 40 to 90 per hour; and that the obvious remedy for 
this great and glaring evil consists in increasing the number of 
the Medical and Surgical staff of each medical charity to such 
an extent as may suffice to insure adequate examination and 
treatment of each patient. A preliminary and cogent objection 
to this remedy consists in the fact that in a large proportion of 
cases it is impracticable. The number of consulting-rooms at each 
institution is, of course, limited, and, as a part of the present 
system of administration, each of these rooms is occupied each 
day alternately by the physicians and surgeons who see the out- 
patients, and to provide additional rooms as well as additional 
hospital-porters or attendants in these would necessitate either a 
greatly increased expenditure or a radical change in the manage- 
ment of the expenditure now incurred. The probability that 
either of these expedients will be resorted to is very small 
indeed. But a much stronger and more fundamental objection 
to the plan in question is that, in reality, it would greatly 
increase and perpetuate the very evil which it is proposed to 
remedy. We have, we believe, demonstrated that the provision 
of gratuitous medical aid as now obtainable in the metropolis 
creates a demand for it in classes of persons who, before it was 
thus obtainable, were in the habit of maintaining their inde- 
pendence in respect to medical men, and that just in proportion as 
that aid is to be had without being paid for, are the spirit and 
habit of independence undermined, and the practice of requesting 
medical charity becomes wider and wider spread, so that, in effect, 
if arrangements were made insuring satisfactory treatment of 
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all out-patients who now apply for it, the demands for it would 
rapidly increase until the evil which had been temporarily got rid 
of had re-established itself on a scale many times larger than 
before. Until a radical cure of the evil in question has been 
effected it may be expedient to attempt to palliate it by 
appointing additional physicians and surgeons to those hospitals 
or dispensaries which are most especially over-crowded, and in 
which it may be possible to provide an extra set of consulting 
rooms ; moreover, in some cases the rooms which are used in 



































one part of the day by one physician and surgeon might be h 
used by another physician and surgeon during another part 0 
of the day. But, for the reason just given, such measures t 
should be regarded as at best only palliatives, and palliatives a 
which, while capable of smoothing the difficulties attending 2 
the transition from one system to another, would most 0 
assuredly, if long persisted in, augment and intensify enor- ni 
mously the very malady they were intended to lessen. al 
It has heen suggested that a sufficient length of time for an Ww 
adequate examination and treatment of each patient might ar 
easily be given without any change of, or addition to, existing M 
arrangements, if only the physicians and surgeons of each be 
hospital or dispensary would attend during a longer period on 0: 
each occasion when they are there to see their patients. This au 
suggestion has been especially insisted on by those courageous in- 
conservators of acknowledged abuses—viz., the gentlemen forming JJ Wh 
that minority of the professional staff of the Metropolitan Free JJ as 
Hospital, which made itself the instrument used by the General JJ ad 
Committee of that hospital when demanding the resignation of J mi 
Dr. Chapman, because he had adverted in a public journal to the JJ con 
excessive over-crowding of the waiting-rooms of that institu- JJ tha 
tion. Those Gentlemen pointed out to the General Committee J tg 
that if he thought the number of patients attending at tue f 
Hospital were greater than could be treated satisfactorily within J by ' 
the time customarily allotted to them, it was quite competent [J ‘los 
for him on the days of his attendance there-to remain the whole & part 
afternoon, in order to give to each patient as much time ashe J We 
might think desirable. But this suggestion if it were good for J witl 
anything, applied not only to Dr. Chapman but to each member arg 
of the professional staff of every hospital and dispensary in which Jj mp: 
the evil in question obtains. No doubt some members of those J Ment 
staffs can afford to give nearly the whole of two days a week to J ‘org 
the treatment of hospital patients; but such persons occupy f§ *ter 
exceptional positions in respect both to professional practice and WwW 
private fortune. Much the larger number of the professional [J %ssic 
ofticials of medical charities have so many, and such imperative hibit 
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so engaged in the struggle for existence, that the suggestion 
that they should give without any remuneration, nearly two- 
thirds of their working hours to attendance on hospital patients 
is not merely unreasonable—it is simply absurd. And herein 
lies in fact one of the most essential, and perhaps insuperable, 
difficulties in the way of organizing a thoroughly efficient 
system of medical charity the professional officials of which 
shall be wholly or in great part honorary. 

The evil now adverted to has been encountered in some 
hospitals, but certainly not destroyed, by limiting the number 
of out-patients admitted each day for treatment. Some 
time ago the Committee of St. George’s Hospital adopted 
a rule of this kind and applied it very stringently. Accordingly, 
no medical officer attending out-patients was allowed to see 
more than twenty fresh cases on any given day; and in that 
number all in-patients who afterwards became out-patients, and 
all out-patients whose tickets of admission had been renewed, 
were not only counted but took precedence of other applicants 
and thus greatly diminished the number of really new cases. 
Moreover, the circumstances of applicants for admission were, we 
believe, inquired into by, or at the suggestion of, the Charity 
Organization Society. But while writing, we learn that the 
authorities of this hospital have modified these rules: now 
in-patients who have become out-patients, and out-patients 
whose tickets have been renewed, will not be counted as fresh 
cases, and therefore twenty bond-fide new applicants will be 
admitted each day. The patients, excepting those in the Ophthal- 
mic department, will still be subject, we understand, to inquiries 
conducted by the Charity Organization Society. We learn 
that the Westminster Hospital has also adopted restrictive 
regulations of a kind similar to those just described. 

A still more decisive step in the same direction has been taken 
by the Committee of the Great Northern Hospital, which has 
closed its out-patient department. Insufficiency of funds has 
partly operated, we are told, in conducing to this end; but 
we understand that a consideration of the abuses associated 
with the out-patient system as now conducted, has also had a 
large share in originating the resolve just mentioned ; and it is not 
improbable that this hospital may reopen its out-patient depart- 
ment, subject to restrictions like to those of St. George’s, or 
reorganized in such manner as the managers of the hospital may, 
after due deliberation, deem expedient. ; 

We heartily congratulate these three institutions on the pos- 
sssion and practice of the moral courage which they have ex- 
hibited in attempting at least to grapple with the difficulties 
how adverted to; but though they have fairly set themselves to 
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do so, they have certainly not overcome them : instead of unty- 
ing the knot, they have simply cut through it. Of the large 
number of persons who are in the habit of applying at St. 
George’s and at Westminster Hospital, a portion of them are 
no doubt fit objects of medical charity, and a portion of them 
are not; now the admission of twenty fresh patients, by any 
process of selection, before the claims of the whole of the appli- 
cants have been examined, even although the twenty admitted 
may be subsequently subject to adequate scrutiny by the Charity 
Organization Society, is liable to leave, and in fact must leave 
each day medically destitute a considerable number of persons 
whose claims are as great as, and often greater than, the claims 
of those who have been fortunate enough to obtain admission. 
We say fortunate enough advisedly ; for such a method may be 
fairly likened to a system of gambling—the favoured recipients 
of the medical charity sought for obtaining it, not by any merit 
of their own, or by possessing any special claim to excep- 
tional consideration, but by happening to be those who reach 
the hospital first on the morning when they present themselves 
for admission. Such a system as this, by affording, as it does, 
ample time to physicians, surgeons, and students, thoroughly to 
examine and study the limited number of fresh cases admitted 
each day, may be eminently conducive to the efficiency and 
success of the medical schools attached to those hospitals ; but as 
an agency for the dispensation of medical charity, in so far as 
out-patients are concerned, it is all but an abandonment of the 
work which those institutions are supposed to be peculiarly fitted 
for; and the need still remains as great as before of an 
organization capable of selecting rightly from the crowds 
of applicants for medical charity those who are really de- 
serving objects of it, and of affording them real relief, while 
sending “empty away” the herd of impostors of various 
kinds who swell the daily crowds which now fill the out-patient 
waiting-room of the metropolitan hospitals. There is no medical 
school attached to the Great Northern Hospital, but in s0 
far as the closure of its out-patient department is due to an 
appreciation of the inherent difficulties of working it satisfactorily, 
even if sufficient funds for the purpose were forthcoming, that 
closure is an especially impressive intimation that the Com- 
mittee of the hospital are of opinion that a radical reform of the 
present system of hospital-administration is necessary in order to 
justify them in undertaking the treatment of out-patients, 

It has often been urged, and with considerable justice, that if 
those who in great measure maintain hospitals by their dona- 
tions and subscriptions, and who are generally called governors 
—we presume on the Zucus & non lucendo principle, because they 
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never govern—would really exercise a thorough supervision and 
control of them the evil in question, as well as many others, 
might be easily and speedily remedied. We are confident that 
a great improvement in the general administration of hospitals 
night thus be effected, but we doubt if the special abuse we are 
now considering will be eradicated, or even much lessened by 
the “ resolutions” of governors 

The primal necessity of self-preservation is felt quite as keenly 
by hospital-officials as by other living things: even if the 
managers of a hospital are intent only on discharging their 
duties in the best possible manner, the organization, consisting 
of the hospital and its paid officials, of whom its secretary is 
chief, needs a considerable income for its support; and in the 
case of most hospitals—viz., those mainly dependent on donations 
and subscriptions, that income is uncertain and precarious—its 
fluctuations being, to a large extent, the expression of the fluc- 
tuating opinions and feelings of iis donors. As we have already 
explained, many of these consider their contributions as a kind 
of investment, to be drawn upon at any time when they desire 
to obtain medical or surgical assistance for their employés, 
dependents or other persons, free of cost. It is not to be sup- 
posed that in such cases governors whose inducements to sub- 
seribe are wholly or in part of the kind just indicated would 
continue to do so if their recommendations of persons for admis- 
sion into or treatment at the hospital should fail to accomplish 
the object intended in the majority of cases in which such 
recommendations are given. It is well known that there is an 
implied understanding that they shall, as a general rule, be acted 
upon ; and, indeed, as we have previously pointed out, an induce- 
ment is held out by hospital committees to the charitable public 
to subscribe, by assuring it that its power of recommending 
persons for admission as in- or out-patients is in proportion to 
the amount subscribed—a definite statement of the privileges 
dbtainable in this respect in proportion to the amount of sub- 
sriptions, being published by different hospitals. Considering 
these facts, our readers will readily understand that the managers 
of subscription-supported hospitals must find it extremely 
dificult—indeed, almost impossible—to exercise any really 
elective power when admitting patients for treatment. No 
doubt, in really glaring cases of abuse of the charity, the Secre- 
tary does venture occasionally to disregard a governor’s letter of 
keommendation ; but he knows that were he frequently to do 
80, the income of the hospital would decline; and as he, together 
mith the whole staff of permanent officials, whether lay or pro- 
ssional, are deeply interested in the maintenance and growth 


if the institution, the force of temptation to admit patients 
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indiscriminately is almost irresistibly great. Moreover, benevo. 
lent motives ally themselves with selfish ones in working to one 
and the same end: a hospital Committee, including the perma- 
nent Secretary, inspired with a strong desire to alleviate human 
suffering may easily, and indeed is very likely to assure itself 
that in the present state of society at all events, it is impossible 
to minister to the wants of those who are really deserving 
medical charity, without at the same time affording aid to a 
large number of those who have no rightful claim to it, and 
hence it is easily intelligible that a man in the position of Secre- 
tary of any of the hospitals in question feels that the growth of 
his personal importance, influence, and income, which is generally 
proportionate to the growth of the hospital, is a satisfactory in- 
dication of the amount of benefit which it confers. Assuming 
this view of the operation of the causes at work in the organiza- 
tion and growth of subscription-supported hospitals to be ap- 
proximatively correct, we think that there is in their very 
constitution an obstacle to the selection of patients who are alone 
deserving of charitable assistance—an obstacle which seems to 
us insuperable. 

It is manifest from the tenor of the immediately foregoing 
remarks that in proportion as hospitals are supported by perma- 
nent endowments they disembarrass themselves of the obstacle 
just indicated, and therefore, that hospitals deriving their income 
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wholly or nearly so from real property, possess the power of in- JH sys 
stituting a thorough scrutiny into the character and condition of Han 
every applicant for medical or surgical assistance before granting J on 
it. Accordingly, the great metropolitan hospitals, St. Bartholo- @ for 
mew’s, St. Thomas’s, and Guy’s, being in a position to exercise J goy 
such a scrutiny—or in other words, being lifted above the temp- MH of | 
tation prevailing in subscription-supported hospitals to avoid MH jud, 
such a scrutiny—they ought systematically to practise it. Asaf neg 
matter of fact, however, they do not. Were we to attempt tof to y 
explain why they do not, we should be led into a discussion oug 
beyond the limits assigned to this article, we must now content the 
ourselves therefore with pointing out that so long as their con- fH conc 
stitutions and legal powers are what they are, their administration JM prec 
is beyond the reforming influence of public opinion, unless through MH doa 
the agency of Parliament. that, 
It appears, then, that as matters now stand, a thoroughly efi- to er 
cient system of selecting from the daily crowds of applicants for syste 
medical charity those only who are fit objects of it,and of restricting HH woul 
it to them, is not likely to be spontaneously adopted, either by the other 
hospitals supported by subscriptions or by those supported by the work 
endowments: the former dare not adopt such a system, and the A. 
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inquire whether extraneous influences can be brought to bear upon 
them, in order to enable the former and to constrain the latter to 
do so. 

The real controlling power over the hospitals supported by 
donations and subscriptions lies, of course, in the supporters of 
those hospitals—the governors; but, as a general rule, they 
refuse to give themselves the trouble of exercising it, and in the 
majority of those exceptional cases in which they do use it, per- 
sonal interests intervene to cause it to be misused. Thousands 
of persons willingly give money in aid of the medical charities, 
but how few there are who are also willing to give their time, in 
order to supervise and insure the rational expenditure of the 
money they contribute! It may be urged, and with a consider- 
able show of reason, that the very question, What constitutes a 
thoroughly judicious administration of medical charity, especially 
with respect to out-patients, is of recent origin; that persons 
who have given much attention to the subject are far from 
unanimous in answering that question; and that therefore we 
have no right to expect that hospital governors, whose average 
mental calibre is probably neither more nor less than that of the 
majority of people constituting the society in which they move, 
should be animated with sociological and_politico-economical 
ideas in advance of those held by their acquaintances, and should 
come forward as energetic reformers in a department of our social 
system which they are by no means sure needs any change at all, 
and which, in fact, they have always supposed to be precisely the 
one least liable to abuse of any kind. But indeed, we have 
formed no extravagant expectations of what the average hospital 
governor is likely to do, although we have a very decided opinion 
of what he ought to do, so long as he is a governor at all; we 
judge of him by his works, and those are almost wholly of a 
negative character. In his capacity of governor he is called upon 
to work for a short time during one day only in the year; he 
ought, in fact, to attend the annual meeting of the subscribers to 
the hospital, and to aid in securing a free expression of opinion 
concerning the administration of the hospital affairs during the 
preceding year. Were he only to do so much, he would in fact 
doa great deal, and a reasonable hope might then be entertained 
that, although the Managing Committee would scarcely be likely 
to enter on a vigorous war with the chief evil of the out-patient 
system by adopting the system of selection just mentioned, it 
would probably inquire into and cause the destruction of many 
other evils of lesser magnitude; and in doing so, would really 
work a great change for the better. 

_ A Committee called upon to give an account of its administra- 
tion during the preceding year to a meeting of a considerable 
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proportion of the subscribers to the hospital, would not dare to 
confess that it had rigorously excluded from the Committee-room 
every member of its professional staff, as the Managing Committee 
of the Metropolitan Free Hospital, for example, persists in doing. 
It is manifest to any one who thinks at all, that inasmuch as 
the physicians and surgeons of a hospital are the only persons 
connected with it who, besides possessing a general education 
presumably equal at least to that of any lay member of the Com- 
mittee, possess professional knowledgeand experience, and special ac- 
quaintance with the character, condition, and needs of the applicants 
for medical charity, derived from intimate and confidential inter- 
course with them, whichisalone practicable by the professional mem- 
bers of the hospital staff, they are pre-emimently qualified to take 
an active part in the government of the hospital with which 
they are connected. They know best the class of medicines 
most needed, and the nature and quantity of the various and special 
luxuries likely to be required for particular classes of patients; 
they are the most competent to determine the arrangements of 
the respective wards, and how many beds may be placed in each; 
they can best judge what surgical and other professional instru- 
ments and appliances are necessary ; and, in brief, they are best 
qualified generally to declare what are the several constituents of an 
efficient hospital organization. Being so, they are also of course 
the most able to discern and point out any abuses which may 
grow up in it. Such being their qualifications for membership, 
prudent governors—in fact, governors intent merely on “ getting 
their money’s worth for their money”’—would not dream of 
stultifying themselves by sanctioning, or even permitting, the 
exclusion of the professional staff from the Managing Committee. 

Moreover, if the “ secretary and house governor,” or any lay 
member of the Managing Committee, should advocate or suggest 
such an exclusion at a meeting of a considerable number of inde- 
pendent governors, he would expose himself to grave suspicion of 
being animated by some very questionable motive. If the secre- 
tary did this it would probably—and, indeed, reasonably—be 
surmised that he was anxious to avoid the scrutiny of those who 
could see and appreciate most clearly both his conduct and ac- 
counts ; indeed, any member of the Committee favouring such a 
scheme might be supposed anxious to promote the secretary's 
virtual despotism and personal advancement at the expense of the 
hospital as an agency for the distribution of efficient medical relief. 
Lay members of the Managing Committee who should propose 
or aid in the exclusion from it of the professional staff, but who 
could not be suspected of abetting the usurping designs of the 
secretary himself, would certainly by such conduct invite an in- 
quisition into their own doings and objects ; for it is scarcely con- 
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ecivable that such attempts are ever made except in order to 
secure personal advantages of some kind, if not in the shape of 
money in the shape of power more or less irresponsible, and it is 
well known that money and power of this sort are to a great ex- 
tent at least mutually convertible elements. If, after such an 
inquisition, it should appear that the member in question could 
not be suspected of acting from either of the motives just men- 
tioned, the governors would probably and reasonably conclude 
that he was a dupe of the secretary, and that the sooner he was 
relieved of his functions as a member of the Committee the bet- 
ter for the hospital. 

We cannot here enter into a detailed examination of the facts, 
a knowledge of which is necessary in order to enable us to judge 
_ nightly on the question of authority which has recently arisen 
between the Committee of King’s College Hospital and the nurs- 
ing staff supplied by the Sisterhood of St. John’s House; but 
we are of opinion that if the governors of that hospital had been 
careful to perform conscientiously the duties implied in their 
name, the ladies of the nursing staff would not have found 
it necessary to bring their grievance before the public. In- 
deed, it is difficult to avoid regarding with grave suspicion 
the motives of the attempt of the Hospital Committee to 
obtain for itself formally, but practically for its secretary, the 
power hitherto exercised by the chief of the Sisterhood at the 
Hospital. Such a procedure would obviously disintegrate the 
organization of the Sisterhood employed there, and would there- 
fore render all efficient discipline and control of its members by 
the Lady Superior impossible. It appears that, step by step, 
and much to the detriment of the nursing arrangements, her 
authority has been seriously undermined. All the female do- 
mestics within the Hospital were under her control, but recently 
those waiting on the resident officers and those serving in the 
Hospital kitchen and having charge of the linen (except in the 
wards) have been withdrawn from her charge and placed under 
that of the Secretary or, in his absence, under that of his subor- 
dinate, the Steward. Moreover, the Committee have established 
a laundry within the basement of the Hospital (the fumes from 
which do not improve the air breathed by the patients in the 
wards above), and have placed the housekeeper and laundry- 
women also under the same authority. Our readers will not be 
surprised that— 


“As a natural consequence the Sister in charge has been compelled 
to complain again and again of neglect of duty in relation to the wards 
on the part of these domestic officers and servants, almost entirely 
without remedy ; her complaints and those of the Sisters having been 
too often simply negatived, and therefore dismissed as undeserving of 
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attention. A spirit of resistance and opposition has been presented in 

those countless details of administration which, though individually 

trivial, have in the aggregate a most important bearing upon the nurs- 

ing of a Hospital, which so largely depends upon exact and careful 

attention to orders given; and thus the performance of the duties of 

o Sisters and Nurses has become not only irksome, but extremely 
ifficult.”” 


We learn that when the Sisterhood of St. John’s House under- 
took the nursing at King’s College it was understood by those 
who framed the agreement on behalf of the Hospital and the 
Sisters “that St. John’s House brought with it into the Hos- 
pital its own internal government and its control over its nurses, 
with which the Hospital Committee was not to interfere so long 
as the work of nursing was well done.” St. John’s House sup- 
plies to the hospital, at a cost to the Hospital of 2000/1. per 
annum, a nursing staff of forty-two persons, besides the Sisters and 
lady pupils who conduct the work, and whose services are given 
freely and without charge. Eight Sisters, as well as from eight 
to twelve lady pupils, some of whom are nearly as efficient as the 
Sisters themselves, are always resident in the hospital. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that such a body of educated women 
thoroughly disciplined and skilful, as well as zealous in the per- 
formance of their honorary duties, must be a great acquisition to 
any hospital; and when it is considered that the nurses under 
their direction are educated by them to do their work in the best 
possible manner, and are thoroughly superintended in the doing 
of it, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the nursing 
arrangements of King’s College Hospital are of a thoroughly 
superior kind ; and indeed the duties of the Sisters there have 
been regarded by them as so much the most important part of their 
work that in order to discharge them the more efficiently “St. 
John’s House was removed from Westminster to Norfolk Street, 
Strand, in order to be near its new field in the Hospital.” In 
proof of the efficiency of the organization in question as a nurs- 
ing agency we may mention that it is employed to conduct the 
nursing of Charing Cross Hospital, of the Hospital for Sick 
Children at Nottingham, and of the Galignani Hospital in Paris. 
In February, 1873, the Governors of Charing Cross Hospital at 
their annual meeting “thanked the Lady Superior and Sisters of 
St. John’s House for their valuable services as nurses in the 
Hospital ;” and also in the same month the Governors of King’s 
College Hospital “in annual court renewed their grateful ac- 
knowledgment for zeal, kindness, and devotion which have been 
' evinced in the conduct of the nursing department of the Hos- 
pital by the Lady Superior and Sisters of St. John’s Honse.” 
In February last a protest, signed by six members of the profes- 
sional staff of the Hospital, was addressed to its President and 
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Governors. The first paragraph of that protest contains the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“When we first knew that differences existed between the Com- 
mittee of Management and the ladies who, for seventeea years, have 
nursed our Hospital so much to our satisfaction, we, as members of 
the In-patient Medical Staff of King’s College Hospital, felt it to be 
our duty to address the Committee of Management, and to assure 
them that, in our opinion, any change which would remove the nur- 
sing from the care of the Sisters of St. John’s House, is greatly to be 
deprecated, and would be calamitous to the Hospital and to the in- 
terests of the patients.’’ © 

In presence of the evidence here adduced, it would be diflicult 
to maintain that the work of nursing in King’s College Hospi- 
tal is not “ well done,” and therefore that the Hospital Com- 
mittee can either justify its interference with the Management 
of the Lady Superior, or its resolution to determine the con- 
nexion which has subsisted upwards of seventeen years between 
the Hospital and St. John’s House. 

We have, we believe, carefully read every document and letter 
which has been published in consequence of the resolution just 
mentioned, as well as the report of the meeting of Governors of 
the Hospital, which recently took place, and we have been un- 
able to find any substantial charge against the management of 
the nursing department, or any valid reason why the Sisters 
should be dismissed from the Hospital. Considering judicially 
the whole facts of the case, and aiding ourselves in estimating 
their significance by the light shed upon them from the history 
of the administration of other hospitals, we are constrained to 
conclude that the resolution of the Committee to get rid of the 
Sisters of St. John’s House, and to replace them by a body of 
nurses each of whom shall be under the immediate direction and 
control of the Committee or its representatives, is a resolution 
which has originated ina desire of the Committee to obtain for 
itself and to exercise a greater share of power than it has hitherto 
possessed, and especially that that power may be mainly vested 
m the hands of the Secretary, who will thus hecome—as nearly 
all hospital secretaries do—virtually despotic. But whether this 
conclusion be right or wrong, it is manifest that the case in ques- 
tion is one for the decision of the Governors, and we are glad that 
in this instance the aggrieved party brought their case before 
the public with such resolute energy as to excite a considerable 
interest in it, and thus to assemble an unusually large and im- 
portant annual meeting of those in whom the power over the 
hospital is vested. Fortunately for the Sisters, their cause excites 
interest in and is espoused by many important and influential 
persons, owing to the fact that they are a religious body; but 
for this reason it is to be noted that the energy of the Governors 
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cannot be taken as a sample of that which they would display in 
ordinary cases, in which the subject to be investigated is devoid 
of the charm attaching to the redress of the grievances of dis- 
tressed ladies, who moreover are surrounded with a religious halo, 

The Soho Hospital for Women is also presenting a case claim- 
ing the especial intervention of its governors or supporters. It 
appears that its medical staff, with one distinguished exception— 
viz., Dr. Protheroe Smith—has hitherto been deplorably subordi- 
nate to the General Committee of this charity, in accordance with 
the following bye-law :—“ On 31st day of December, 1854, and 
on the 31st day of December in every alternate year from that 
date, all acting honorary medical officers (excepting officers 
appointed befure the year 1850) shall go out of office.” But this 
bye-law not being sufficiently humiliating to the professional staff, 
the General Committee has enacted that each member of that 
staff shall resign his office, and then, if he please, offer himself 
for re-election. From all that we have previously said, our 
readers will readily appreciate the significance of this remarkable 
bye-law, by virtue of which the physicians and surgeons of the hos- 
pital, while denied any voice in its management, are held in a posi- 
tion of helpless and pitiable subjection to the General Committee. 

We presume that if these gentlemen choose to unite in laying 
their case before the whole of the subscribers to the hospital, and 
in appealing to them so to recast its organization as to insure to 
its medical staff an adequate share in its government, its sub- 
scribers might be induced to meet together in order to revise and 
amend the laws of the hospital, and to found its government on 
reason and justice. Here, again, therefore, is a case affording 
ample scope for the common sense and energetic action of the 
subscribers—a sphere in which they might work great good; 
but whether they can be so far roused from the apathy in which 
they usually slumber as to be induced to take part in the reform 
urgently needed in this hospital, remains to be seen. Certain it 
is that— 


“the form of government established and sought to be strengthened 
at the Hospital for Women is,” as observed by the British Medical 
Journal, “ one of unmixed and irresponsible despotism. A self-elected 
committee at a special hospital propose to assume the absolute right 
of annually dismissing their medical staff, en bloc or individually, with- 
out question asked, without appeal to the governors, or without no- 
tice given. Such pretensions are absurd, irrational, and go to the 
root of all good government. The committee will undoubtedly con- 
sult the interests of the hospital by revising such rules. No medical 
staff of repute will, we are satisfied, be found willing to submit to 
them. If they did, they would certainly incur a loss of self-respect 
and of the respect of the profession.” 


We agree with our contemporary in thinking that the com- 
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mittee would “ undoubtedly consult the interests of the hospital 
by revising such rules,” but we are far from thinking that it 
“will” spontaneously do so. Moreover, experience does not 
justify the assertion that “ no medical staff will be found willing 
to submit to them ;” but, on the contrary, experience teaches 
that every day in several of the London hospitals medical men 
“of repute ” do submit themselves to an amount of humiliating 
treatment from the committees of the several hospitals with which 
they are connected, which can only be accounted for by supposing 
that there are few avenues to professional success in the metro- 
polis, except those involving exposure to the disgraceful ordeal 
here indicated. How far those who expose themselves to it in- 
cur a loss of self-respect and of the respect of the profession, we 
leave the profession itself to determine. We rejoice, however, in 
observing that the professional journals thoroughly concur in the 
views we have advocated on this subject. The one just quoted 
deserves great credit for the courage and outspokenness with 
which it has treated the question, and we observe that the Wedv- 
cal Times and Gazette assumes a like attitude. In its issue of 
February 21st last it says :— 


“ Arrogance, ignorance, disregard of the views and interests of the 
actual workers, and a most extraordinary exaggeration of their own 
consequence, characterize many of the bodies entrusted by the chari- 
table with the duty of disbursing what they give for the benefit of 
the poor... . Will the public never discover that the medical 
staff of our public charities ought to work with, instead of being at the 
mercy of, the committee ? In some few hospitals every physician and 
surgeon is a member of committee by virtue of his office; but this 
wholesome rule we believe to be still the exception, while in many in- 
stitutions there is not a single member cf the staff on the Committee 
of Management. In several hospitals we are acquainted with the 
physicians and surgeons, like the domestics and porters, are looked 
upon as the ‘servants’ of the committee, and in some instances 
treated accordingly. . . . The secretary often possesses more real 
power than the entire medical staff; and, in many instances, all that 
members of committee know of the staff is ‘ reported’ to them by this 
individual, who, as their officer and representative, exercises absolute 
power in a manner certain to earn their confidence aud support.” 


The writer of the article just quoted concludes it by expressing 
the opinion that “the great interests of the medical charities 
would be more fully considered and better provided for if the 
public would insist that the responsibility of administering the 
funds and managing the paid officials were shared by the medical 
staff,” with, we presume he means, a certain number of lay 
members of the executive committee of each hospital. We do 
not know whether by “he public” he means the general public, 
and if so we do not understand how he thinks the general public 
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should insist on the reform he suggests. The only way, as faras 
we can see, in which the general public could do so would be by 
an Act of Parliament, which is certainly not likely to be passed. 
That part of the charity-giving public which supports the unen- 
dowed hospitals, might and ought to insist on such a reform, and 
as we have shown, if they would only do what they have the 
power of doing a very large measure of improvement would be 
effected. There are three ways in which they might be influenced 
and induced thus to do their duty :— 

(1) The professional staff of any given hospital finding itself 
excluded from exercising any governmental control over it might 
appeal to the subscribers, setting forth the abuses which they 
desire to remedy as well as the reforms they advocate, and urging 
the subscribers to meet and pass such resolutions as might be 
necessary to effect the changes desired. For such an attempt to 
have a chance of success it would be indispensable that the whole 
or nearly the whole of the staff should be convinced of the de- 
sirableness of the change proposed, that they should have the 
courage to act out their convictions, and that they should co- 
operate unanimously to achieve the end proposed. We confess 
that our knowledge of hospital staffs does not encourage us to 
hope that such unanimity and co-operation for such a purpose is 
at all probable; and even if it were it is by no means certain that 
the deplorable apathy of hospital subscribers or Governors could 
be so far overcome by an appeal of the kind suggested as to induce 
them to meet together in numbers sufficient to prevail over “ the 
powers that be.” 

(2) The several professional staffs of the subscription-supported 
hospitals might constitute themselves an association for the reform 
of hospital abuses, for the assertion and maintenance of their own 
rights as hospital officials, and especially, therefore, for the acqui- 
sition of a due share in the Government of the hospitals, with 
which they are severally connected. Such an association would be 
able to exercise considerable power, and would achieve indirectly 
all that the Hospital Out-patient Reform Association will ever be 
able to achieve directly, and very much more besides, We have 
given reasons why it is unlikely that the out-patient reform, to 
effect which that association was established, can be thoroughly 
accomplished by the unendowed hospitals, with or without the 
stimulus of that association, or of any other extraneous influence. 
But while a considerable improvement in that direction may no 
doubt be effected, the sphere for hospital reform in other directions 
is so ample, and by obtaining the reforms required in various di- 
rections the out-patient system itself could be so beneficially 
acted upon, that we commend to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of the Out-patient Reform Association the expediency of 
enlarging their scope, and so modifying their programme as to 
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enable themselves to comprise, in the object of their endeavours, 
the achievement of the several kinds of hospital reform which 
would be easily and certainly accomplished, if the professional 
staffs of the various hospitals possessed that ascendancy in their 
government which is indispensable for their good management 
and maximum degree of usefulness. We fear thatso long as the 
Out-patient Reform Association continues simply as such, and 
limits its efforts to achieving the reform which its name indicates, 
it will fail to produce any effects proportionate to its efforts, and 
will continue to have a mere lingering existence. 

(3) The Committee of the Hospital Sunday Fund in the exer- 
cise of its discretion as distributor of that fund, may exert, we 
believe, a large amount of controlling influence over the conduct 
and administration of the numerous hospitals and dispensaries 
among which the money is divided. Ofcourse the sum of Thirty, 
Forty, or even Fifty Thousand pounds, is small in comparison with 
the aggregate income of those numerous institutions, yet inas- 
much as any hospital or dispensary which refuses to comply with 
the conditions which the Committee chooses to prescribe may be 
debarred from participating in that fund, the Committee is thus, 
to a certain extent, virtually master ‘of the situation, and can 
exert a controlling influence over most of the medical charities of 
the metropolis. If this Committee were fully informed of the 
abuses obtaining in any given hospital, and especially of the ex- 
clusion of the medical staff from its governing body, the Com- 
mittee might probably exert so much pressure upon it as to induce 
it to reconstitute itself on a rational and just basis, and, as far as 
practicable, to put an end to the abuses complained of. The 
Chairman of the Committee for the apportionment of the Hospital 
Sunday Fund, like a Chancellor of the Exchequer in a still wider 
sphere, will probably find his favour eagerly sought by most of 
the numerous bodies, whose interests he will have the power of 
promoting ; and in order to insure that favour they will, we 
suppose, be willing, as a general rule, to give such ample informa- 
tion, statistical and otherwise, about themselves, and adopt such 
various reforms as he may think the interests of the public require. 
We say “ various reforms,” because we do not think that even he 
will be able to induce the subscription-supported hospitals to make 
a radical change for the better, in their out-patient departments, 
unless their supporters should in yearly increasing numbers send 
their subscriptions direct to him to be appropriated as he and the 
Committee over which he presides may think best. It seems, 
indeed, that to a certain extent they are already doing so: the 
aggregate amount of subscriptions sent direct to the dispensaries 
last year was 1000/. less than previously ; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the more the nature of the office of the Committee 
and of its relations to the several Medical Charities is understood 
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by the most enlightened and most truly disinterested members of 
the charity-giving public, the more they will become inclined either 
to entrust their gifts directly to the chairman of that Committee, 
or only to those charities which freely submit themselves to its 
supervision. In this way that element of responsibility which 
hitherto has been in great measure wanting in our voluntary 
medical charities might be gradually and to a great extent, if not 
completely developed. 


Governors of even the most thoroughly self-regarding sort— 
men, for example, who subscribe to a hospital in order to secure 
for their workmen and their families medical aid free of cost— 
would be interested in insuring for such persons better treat- 
ment than they can possibly receive, when the average length 
of time of their interviews with the “ Doctor” does not exceed 
one minute. If such governors, who may be supposed to be 
practical common-sense men, were to sit down before the 

roblem—how to lengthen the interview of each patient with 
the doctor from one minute to two or even to three, they would 
at once be brought face to face with the main difficulty and 
opprobrium of the present out-patient system; and then we 
imagine they would do one of three things : they would insist on 
an increase of the professional staff and of consulting-rooms for 
its efficient working; or they would restrict the number of 
patients admitted for treatment; or, if neither of these plans 
were found practicable, they being as we have supposed common- 
sense men, and therefore intolerant of absurdities, would withdraw 
their support from an institution which they had discovered to be, 
in respect to its out-patient department, little better than a sham. 
But we are not sanguine that by any effort, however energetic, or 
any device however ingenious, the governors of subscription- 
supported hospitals in London will be systematically convened 
sufficiently often, and in numbers sufficiently considerable, to 
effect and sustain any great reform of the hospital abuses 
prevailing in the metropolis. 

In provincial towns the difficulty of dealing with the abuses 
in question is probably less than it is in London, each in- 
habitant of which most usually lives as a stranger even to 
his next door neighbour. Those abuses have already assumed 
such magnitude in several of the provincial towns as to have 
attracted a good deal of attention, and to become, in fact, objects 
of grave public concern. 

At Birmingham a considerable effort has been made to reform 
the existing hospital system. In February, 1873, the General 
Committee of the Queen’s Hospital requested the Charity 
Organization and Mendicity Society (Birmingham) to inquire 
into the circumstances of patients attending that hospital. The 
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inquiry extended over seven weeks and was of a searching 
character, the results being generally confirmatory of the view 
expressed in our last number concerning the extent and abuses 
of medical charity. A sub-committee which was then appointed, 
considered and reported on the evidence obtained ; and subse- 
quently the General Committee invited a conference of represen- 
tatives from all the medical charities of the town (ten in number). 
The conference was attended by representatives from each of 
them, and from one hospital in a neighbouring town. It met 
twice and passed the following “‘ Recommendations :”— 

1. “That a Central Committee be formed for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the fitness of applicants for Hospital Relief. 

‘ 2. “ That this Committee consist of Representatives of each Medical 
harity. 

3. “That all applications for Hospital Relief be reported to the 
Central Committee for registration (forms being supplied for the 
purpose) ; and that the Central Committee make inquiries into such 
cases as it may deem necessary. 

4. “That pending inquiry, all cases be treated as at present. 

5a. “That in all cases, which from information obtained, appear unfit 
to be treated, a form, with details of such information, be returned 
to the Hospital (within a week where possible) ; and that all hospitals 
should consent to receive the decisions of the Central Committee as final 
upon the evidence, other than Medical, of the cases investigated by them. 

58. “ That in all cases, which from information obtained, appear unfit 
to be treated, a form, with details of such information, be returned to 
the Hospital (within a week where possible); and that each Hospital 
be left to decide for itself upon the continuance of the relief. 

6. “That the cost, estimated at about 600/. per annum, be borne, 
pro rata, by each Institution.” 


These recommendations were sent to the authorities of each 
hospital, enclosed in an admirable circular-letter by the Chairman 
of the Conference, the Rev. J. C. Blissard, M.A., dated 3rd 
February, 1874, and containing several cogent arguments in 
favour of the adoption of the scheme. Several of the hospitals 
have not yet replied, but the authorities of the General Hospital, 
the largest and longest established medical charity in the town, 
have declined to join in the scheme, on the ground that they do 
not believe that the abuses alleged are sufficiently extensive to 
warrant the expenditure proposed ; and also on the ground that 
they can themselves most effectually and properly investigate their 
own cases. 

The refusal of this important hospital to co-operate in carrying 
out the proposed scheme will long delay, if it does not prevent, 
any efficient reform of the medical charities of Birmingham. 
Moreover, another formidable and wholly unexpected obstacle to 
the scheme is presenting itself: it is rumoured that the advocates 
of reform are anxious to adopt a “wages” test of fitness for 
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receiving gratuitous medical relief—persons earning 20s. not being 
considered eligible ; and this rumour has provoked the opposition 
to the scheme of the working men en masse, though the more 
intelligent of them support the reformers. Substantially, the 
rumour is erroneous, for though a wages test may be regarded by 
them as a good preliminary indication of the circumstances of the 
applicants for medical relief, it was not intended to regard it as 
more than such ; but, on the contrary, it was proposed in deter- 
mining on the fitness or unfitness of such applicants to consider 
their circumstances as a whole. But however erroneous may be 
the rumour in question, the opposition it has excited is none the 
less real and powerful. 

Apart from this special kind of difficulty, the scheme was from 
the first unlikely to receive the generai support of the hospitals 
invited to join in working it. The want of accord at the Confe- 
rence in respect to resolution 5a, and the recommendation of 
resolution 5B as an alternative one, would, in our opinion, invali- 
date the whole scheme. This consideration, and the inherent 
difficulty already pointed out, which must be encountered by 
subscription-supported hospitals in rejecting as unfit objects of 
medical charity persons recommended by subscribers, lead us to 
anticipate that the plan of reform proposed by the Birmingham 
Conference will have to beindefinitely postponed,or at least shelved 
not only until hospital authorities become more fully alive to the 
extent and gravity of the abuse, and more ready than they are 
now to consult the welfare of the poor instead of the fancies of 
subscribers, but also until the latter will consent to surrender 
their present privilege of giving a “ governor’s letter” to whom 
they please, regardless of the question—“Is the receiver of it 
really entitled to it?” 

The main current of opinion and feeling in the minds of men 
who are interesting themselves in the subject of medical charity 
is at present setting strongly in favour of the establishment of 
Provident Dispensaries, and their affiliation, when practicable, 
to hospitals to which severe cases requiring treatment of a 
kind not practicable at a dispensary may be sent. 

Most of the Provident Dispensaries now at work are sup- 
ported partly by the periodical contributions of the patients 
who receive medical and surgical aid from them, and partly by 
the donations and subscriptions of honorary members. Gene- 
rally speaking the whole or nearly the whole of ‘the amount con- 
tributed by the patients themselves is paid to the professional 
staff of the institution by way of remuneration for the profes- 
sional services rendered ; and the donations and subscriptions of 
the honorary members constitute a fund for defraying the ordinary 
expenses of the Dispensary. Its management is usually ves 
in the hands of the subscribers or honorary members, and a cet- 
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tain number of the ordinary members who have been connected 
with the dispensary a certain time and who are supposed to re- 
present the main body of members. This body selects from 
itself a Committee of Management, the members of which are 
partly honorary subscribers, and partly representative members ; 
and, as a general rule, we believe, the Treasurer, Honorary Secre- 
tary, and members of the Professional Staff are ex-officio members 
of the Managing Committee. Of course the different dispensaries 
differ more or less in respect to the character of their several 
constitutions ; but the differences chiefly relate to matters of 
secondary importance: fundamentally they are all of one and the 
same type. 

The St. Marylebone Provident Dispensary, now about thirty- 
nine years old, was the first of the kind established in London. 
Two years after it began another was started at Paddington—the 
Paddington Provident Dispensary, which also still exists. But the 
existence of each of these institutions is little better, we understand, 
than a severe struggle: though the St. Marylebone Dispensary is 
“worked most economically and carefully,” the medical officers 
receive “only 407. gratuity per annum from all sources!” In 
other cases, however, the medical officers are paid considerably 
better. Seeing how long these two Dispensaries have exempli- 
fied the experiment of the “ Provident” system, our readers will 
perhaps conclude that if that system is a good one it must have 
been greatly extended in the metropolis since they were founded. 
Asa matter of fact, however, there are now only eleven Provi- 
dent Dispensaries in the metropolis. It is manifest that the 
Charity Organization Society does not regard the smallness of 
their number and the slowness of their growth as evidences of 
their intrinsic defectiveness or want of adaptation to the conditions 
which they are intended to meet, for that Society has adopted 
and published a report of its Medical Committee which recom- 
mends that the public should be advised “ to support the existing 
Provident Dispensaries in preference to those which stand on a 
purely elemosynary footing that wherever it is possible 
the Local Provident Dispensaries should be affiliated to the 
Hospital of the district, so that members might be entitled to 
the advantages of hospital treatment if it were deemed necessary ;”” 
that the Society should endeavour, through the agency of its dis- 
trict committees to “induce the Governors of existing free Dis- 
pensaries to consider whether they might not with advantage 
convert their institutions into Provident Dispensaries,” and that 
“in some districts where there is an urgent want of a Provident 
Dispensary, the local committee should perhaps take the initia- 
tive in the formation of such an institution.” 

Notwithstanding the strong opinions thus expressed in favour 
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of Provident Dispensaries, opinions which, as we have said, are 
shared by a large proportion of the whole of those persons who 
are anxious to remedy existing abuses of medical charity, it must 
be admitted that the process of conversion of existing Metropo- 
litan Free Dispensaries into Provident Dispensaries, is so slow 
as to be scarcely appreciable, and that in London the fresh origi- 
nation and continuous growth of such Dispensaries cannot be 
said to occur. In short, the project of substituting them for the 
present methods of administering medical relief to out-patients 
in London is generally confessed to be a failure. In various parts 
of the country, on the contrary, Provident Dispensaries certainly 
flourish, Whether London is too vast to admit of that vigorous 
and thoroughly efficient organization under the control ofa central 
authority, which is indispensable for the successful working of the 
Provident system, or whether its failure is duemerely to the fact that 
such an organization, though possible, has not yet been attempted, 
are questions which, indirectly, will be answered in the sequel. 
If the Provident system is capable of effecting all, or any large 
part even of that which its zealous advocates expect of it, it is 
probable that its first great achievements will be displayed in 
the large provincial towns of England, and that the collective 
medical charities of London will be the last to come under its 
sway. Obviously, Provident Dispensaries cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with Free Dispensaries and the out-patient departments 
of hospitals in one and the same neighbourhood, so long as the 
conditions and feelings of the poor are what they are; therefore, 
unless the authorities of the Free Dispensaries and of the Hospitals 
in London can and will effectually combine to close the former 
and the out-patient department of the latter, we see little chance 
of the establishment of Provident Dispensaries here on a scale 
sufficiently large to enable them to operate as a remedy of the 
abuses of medical charity now prevailing. We doubtif any force 
less than that of an Act of Parliament will suffice to effect the 
combination ; and during the present century at least, Parliament 
will, we imagine, be scarcely likely to pass such an Act. 
Manchester is sufficiently large to favour the growth on an 
extensive scale of the ordinary abuses of medical charity, and yet 
sufficiently small to facilitate the co-operation of the authorities 
of the several hospitals and dispensaries within the town and its 
suburbs, in order to carry out any concerted plan of action which 
collectively they may determine on. We are very glad, therefore, 
that in Manchester an effort is being made to introduce Pro- 
vident Dispensaries as reforming agencies, under conditions as 
favourable as can fairly be hoped for by their promoters; and 
the result of the experiment, if it really be tried sufficiently to 
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afford adequate data for a correct judgment of it, cannot fail 
to be especially instructive. A Committee representing all the 
Medical Charities of Manchester and Salford was appointed in 
July, 1878, “to inquire and report as to the best method of 
establishing Provident Sick Societies in Manchester and Salford, 
which will, as far as possible, relieve the charities of improper 
applicants, and be likely to be acceptable to the working classes 
and the medical profession.” The chief conclusions of the 
Committee are embodied in the following paragraphs :— 


1. “The Committee are decidedly of opinion that Provident Dis- 
pensaries ought ultimately to be self-supporting, but after careful 
consideration have come to the conclusion that until they become 
generally known and accepted by the working classes, it will be neces- 
sary to include Honorary as well as Ordinary members in their 
constitution. 

2. “That it is desirable to divide Manchester and Salford into 
districts, and to establish a Provident Dispensary in each district, so 
as to place Medical Relief upon the Provident principle within the 
reach of each member of the class eligible for membership. 

3. “That no Provident Dispensary shall accept as members persons 
residing outside its own district. , 

4. “That a member of a Provident Dispensary who shall remove 
from one district to another, shall have the privilege of being trans- 
ferred, free of charge, to the Provident Dispensary of the district to 
which he has removed. 

5. “That no Medical Charity shall receive as an out or home patient 
any person residing in a district in which a Provident Dispensary has 
been established, except upon the recommendation of such Provident 
Dispensary. But during the two years following the adoption of 
this scheme by the Committee of the Medical Charities of Manchester 
and Salford, any person suffering under disease showing urgency shall 
be at once prescribed for on the statement that he is unable to pay 
for medical aid. 

6. “That any member of a Provident Dispensary who may, in the 
opinion of his medical attendant, require a consultation or treatment 
at a hospital, shall be entitled to a recommendation to the hospital 
most suited to his case. 

7. “That it is desirable that the scheme, as approved by the Com- 
mittee of the Medical Charities of Manchester and Salford, should be 
laid before the Managers of the Medical Charities by their respective 
representatives on that Committee. A Council shall then be imme- 
diately formed, and each Medical Charity concurring in the scheme 
shall be requested to send representatives thereto.” 

The Committee also defined in detail the constitution and 
procedure of the proposed Council, and supplied aset of elaborate 
tules for the formation and government of each of the several 


“District Provident Dispensaries,” to be worked under the 
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general control of the Central Council. These rules are substan- 
tially the same as those governing most provident dispensaries ; 
we shall therefore only mention those which have been especially 
important, bearing on the scope and management of the institu- 
tions, and on the interests of the medical men immediately con- 
nected with them. It is proposed that “the members shall be 
artisans and others in receipt of weekly wages, whose average 
earnings do not exceed thirty shillings per week, and who are 
not in receipt of poor-law relief ;”* that “any sick person unable 
to pay the dispensary charges shall be referred to the poor-law 
officers, or be recommended to one of the medical charities, as 
circumstances may require ;” that “the honorary subscriptions 
to any provident dispensary shall be. paid to the Council either 
directly or through the dispensary, and any annual subscriber of 
one guinea to such fund shall be considered as a subscriber to 
the Council ;” that ‘one-half of the payments of the ordinary 
members (with the exception of midwifery fees) shall be divided 
amongst the medical officers, in proportion to the amount re- 
ceived from the members who have selected them;” that “ the 
midwifery fees shall be paid to the medical officers or midwives 
attending the cases, in respect of which they were received ;” 
and that “each dispensary shall be managed by a Committee 
composed of four ordinary members, four honorary members, and 
four members of its medical staff.” 

The Committee which framed the recommendations and rules 
in question is thoroughly alive to the fact that the efficient 
working of its proposed network of “ District Provident Dispen- 
saries” is mainly dependent on the hearty co-operation of the 
pre-existing medical charities of Manchester and Salford ; and 
hence the recommendations contain a proposal to effect a federa- 
tion of them by means of the “ Council,” which has been already 
mentioned, and which is designed to “ consist of (a) two repre- 
sentatives from each medical charity joining in the scheme, 
(4) two representatives from each provident dispensary, and 
(c) of additional members elected by these representatives.” If 
this federal scheme could be thoroughly realized by obtaining 
the assent to it of the authorities of each of the existing medical 
charities, and could therefore be carried out as designed, it would 
probably put an end to the abuses of medical charity in Man- 
chester. All patients in that city who are not attended by 
private practitioners would be divided into three classes: (a) those 
who are received as in-patients by the hospitals, (4) those who 
become members of provident dispensaries, (¢) and those who, 





* But the Committee may admit any applicant for membership if they think 
the case a suitable one. 
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being too poor to do so, are to be referred to the poor-law medical 
officer for such medical aid as they may require. A portion of 
the in-patients of the hospitals would of course consist of persons 
who had sustained mechanical injuries, and were therefore need- 
ing immediate surgical attention, and also of persons suffering 
from various other maladies of a character so severe as to justify 
their immediate admission into hospital without the intervention 
or recommendation of a district provident dispensary. Under 
all circumstances the number of in-patients of the hospitals 
would remain comparatively small, and therefore the pecuniary 
resources of such patients and their claims to receive medical 
relief could as a general rule be easily investigated and ascer- 
tained, and hence it is manifest that the abuse of medical charity, 
in so far as the in-patients already mentioned are concerned, 
would be very slight indeed. Such other persons as would 
become in-patients would be admitted only on recommendation 
of one of the district provident dispensaries, and as each patient 
of this class would be thoroughly known in the district from 
which he was recommended, and would indeed be a contributor 
to the funds of the provident dispensary of which he was a mem- 
ber, the element of abuse of medical charity would in his case— 
and in all other cases like to his—be eliminated. The adoption 
of the scheme in question by the whole of the medical charities in 
Manchester presupposes, of course, one of two things in respect 
to the out-patient departments of the hospitals there: either 
those departments would have to be converted into provident 
dispensaries in immediate connexion with the several hospitals ; 
or they would have to be abolished—the patients who had 
previously been in the habit of obtaining medical relief being 
relegated to the district dispensaries nearest to their several 
homes. The hospitals would thus be to a considerable extent 
dependent for the supply of their in-patients on the provident 
dispensaries, and would be bound to receive such patients so 
long as there might be room for them, and, as well as the provi- 
dent dispensaries themselves, would, as members of the pro- 
posed federation, be subject to the control of the federal council 
already mentioned, in the same manner as the several States of 
the United States gf North America are subordinate to the 
supreme power of Congress. 

The system of administering medical relief to the lower classes 
just sketched would certainly be an enormous improvement on 
the methods of indiscriminate Medical Charity now practised in 
London and the provincial towns; for that system introduces, at 
least, the principle of self provision—a principle which, when 
once habitually practised, becomes more and more appreciated 
and valued. ‘The constitution of the Provident Dispensary, as it 
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includes honorary members, that is, persons who contribute to 
its support without deriving any benefit from it, is a compromise 
between the principle of dependence and that of independence, 
and is at least a great step onwards. It is certainly calculated 
to originate and foster self-help and self-respect ; it is likely to 
generate aspirations for complete independence and social advance- 
ment; and it is to be hoped that in the course of no long period 
the element of charity now forming a large part of the institution 
will be gradually eliminated. In fact, the ordinary members 
should be encouraged to keep this object constantly in view, and 
should be tempted to strive for its accomplishment by the 
prospect of sharing the government of the Dispensary only with 
its professional staff. The fact that as a general rule the physi- 
cians and surgeons of existing Medical Charities give their time 
and labour to them without remuneration is a great evil, and 
has long been deplored. The practice of paying all the Medical 
Officers, which forms a part of the Provident Dispensary system, 
seems at first sight at all events a great improvement upon the 
existing usage, and will probably commend itself strongly to 
those members of the profession who are likely to connect them- 
selves officially with Provident Medical institutions. 

There is no doubt another side to this picture—a side which will 
present itself in different aspects to different observers according 
to the point of view from which they regard it. According to 
the rules drawn out by the Sub-committee already mentioned, 
persons receiving medical aid must receive it from one of the 
medical officers of the Dispensary in the district in which he 
resides, and though he may select any one of the medical officers 
of that Dispensary whom he prefers to treat him, he is not 
permitted to change his medieal attendant, without the consent 
of the Committee, during his illness. Now we have good 
authority for stating that a considerable number of the out- 
patients of the London Medical Charities are in the habit of 
migrating from one to another, occasionally to several in succes- 
sion—trying first one physician or surgeon and then another, 
until they are cured either of their malady or their changeable- 
ness. There is nothing surprising in this, the classes above them 
do essentially the same thing: every physician who listens to a 
fresh patient’s story is accustomed to hear the names of half a 
dozen, and sometimes half a score, medical men whom he had 
previously consulted, and it is highly probable that many of the 
members of Provident Dispensaries feel the restriction to one 
medical man during the illness on account of which he is con- 
sulted as decidedly irksome. This may be one cause why Pro- 
vident Dispensaries are so unpopular as they appear to be in the 
metropolis. 
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Those philanthropists who are especially possessed with the 
idea of the supreme importance of developing the spirit and prac- 
tice of independence in the lower classes object to the partially 
charitable character of Provident Dispensaries. “It appears 
to me,” says a recent writer concerning them, “that not only 
the object to be achieved, but the very spirit of the Provident 
Dispensary system shows that it should be, when once fairly 
started, entirely self-supporting. I fail to see any material diffe- 
rence from a moral point of view, between a Provident Dispeusary 
dependent on charity for existence, and preaching independence, 
but unable to pay its medical officers; and a Free Dispensary 
entirely dependent on charity, with its medical officers gladly 
offering their gratuitous services.” We fail to see much force in 
this objection, because it may be fairly said that people who have 
already been induced to exchange the habit of receiving gratui- 
tous medical relief for the habit of receiving that which is only 
partly gratuitous, may be expected in the course of no long time 
to make a further advance by proposing to pay for the whole of 
the medical aid they require, and therefore the objectors just 
mentioned, in order to be consistent and faithful to their own 
principles, ought to be precisely those to weleome most heartily 
that first endeavour towards independence represented by the Pro- 
vident Dispensary as now constituted. 

We have heard of complaints of existing Provident Dispen- 
saries by medical men who have had experience of them, that 
there is a disposition in many of their ordinary members to treat 
their medical officers de haut en bas, as though they were servants 
duly paid for work done, and whose services might be claimed in 
a tone at once so commanding and humiliating that no honorary 
Medical Officer of the free Medical Charities would submit to it 
fora moment. If this be so now that Provident Dispensaries 
are partly supported by charity, it will, @ foréiori, be much more 
so when they are wholly supported by their ordinary members. 
Perhaps, however, this objectionable feature is not generally 
characteristic of these institutions, and that means may 
be found to counteract the evil whenever it presents itself; still 
it must be admitted that in some degree it is probably 
inherent in the very nature of the institutions in question when 
ministering to the wants of, and partly managed by, uneducated 
men. 

If, notwithstanding the difficulties which beset the develop- 
ment and working of Provident Dispensaries, experience should 
teach those who concern themselves with them how to avoia 
these difficulties, and to make these institutions yield their 
maximum amount of good associated with the minimum amount 
of evil, great progress will have been made in solving the problem 
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how to remedy the very great abuses now attendant on the 
administration of Medical Charity. 

It is, we think, worthy of note that if Provident Dispensaries 
become successfully and extensively worked, and finally become 
wholly self-supporting, their benefits will probably cease to be 
confined to the classes the chief members of which do not earn 
more than thirty or forty shillings a week, and we may anti- 
cipate that individuals of successively higher strata of society 
will organize themselves into co-operative medical associations, 
engaging their medical officers either at fixed salaries or to 
be paid in proportion to the number of patients treated, so 
that cheap medicine and the absence of doctors’ bills may be 
among the allurements of the future. What may be the effects 
on the medical profession of that good time coming cannot, 
perhaps, be wholly foreseen: we incline to think that the medical 
profession of to-day would view with grave apprehension the 
prospects of such a change; but, as we shall hereafter show, it 
is not probable that there would be substantial reasons for doing 
so; and, at all events, as the social transformations which time 
elaborates are to a great extent inevitable, if Provident Medical 
Institutions become generally established, medical men will 
evince their wisdom in adapting themselves to the new condi- 
tions in question. 

Before we can form any definite opinion of the chances of 
success of the Manchester scheme above described, we need to 
know to what extent it will be assented to by the Medical 
Charities already existing. We understand that the Committee 
which has adopted the recommendations and rules laid before it 
by the Sub-committee appointed to prepare them, consists for 
the most part of Medical Officers of the various Medical Chari- 
ties of Manchester, and of gentlemen who have given largely of 
their time and money in promoting the well-being of those 
institutions. We do not learn, however, that the managing 
authorities of them have become members of that Committee, 
and have therefore given their sanction to the scheme in question. 
They may have done so, but until assured that they have, we 
hesitate to believe in their co-operation. We greatly doubt 
‘whether even the authorities: of the subscription-supported 
Hospitals will consent to surrender a large part of their inde- 
pendence, and whether the subscribers to them or their governors 
will consent to relinquish their privilege of recommending 
patients for treatment. Unless they will do these things the 
scheme of reform must, we fear, prove abortive; and, judging 
from all we know of men’s motives, and especially of the conduct 
of the managers of Medical Charities, we confess that we are 
not sanguine of the success of the Manchester reformers, If the 
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' Manchester scheme fails, it seems to us that any similar scheme 
would have no shadow of a chance in London, where the mate- 
nals and the difficulties to be dealt with are of a magnitude so 
much greater than those in Manchester, and especially where 
there are three immense Hospitals, the resources of which consist 
of endowments, and which therefore are so thoroughly indepen- 
dent that there is little hope of inducing them to join in carrying 
out any scheme like to that attempted at Manchester, and 
without their co-operation no such scheme would be at all prac- 
ticable in the metropolis. 

The authors of the Manchester scheme are thoroughly aware 
of the great difficulties to be contended with, and evidently do 
not expect to accomplish the federation of all the Medical Chari- 
ties speedily: for we observe that in the body of rules which 
have been adopted, one of the duties of the Council is stated to 
be—“To admit into the federation, from time to time, any Pro- 
vident Dispensary or Medical Charity deciding to adopt ‘these 
principles.” Probably the existing Free Dispensaries and the 
out-patient department of any hospital “ deciding to adopt these 
principles,” will be converted into provident institutions, and 
thus the principles will in the first instance become realized in 
one district, and if experience shows them to work well will 
gradually spread into others. It has been found, we believe, that 
of the few Provident Dispensaries in the metropolis, those 
which are most in the outskirts succeed best, and for the obvi- 
ous reason that the patients in the neighbourhood of it find it 
much more convenient, and more to their advantage to obtain 
treatment there, even if they pay a small weekly sum for it, than 
togo to a Hospital or Free Dispensary at a considerable distance 
from their homes. This indeed is only another method of stating 
that Medical Institutions ministering to the lower classes, if sus- 
tained by payments from those who avail themselves of them, 
cannot compete successfully with Medical Institutions minister- 
ing to the wants of the same classes, and receiving from those 
under treatment no payment for it. Both reason and experience 
thus point out that the best chance of developing Provident Me- 
dical Institutions in London can only be secured by starting 
them in neighbourhoods as remote ‘as possible from the Hos- 
pitals and Free Dispensaries—in the close proximity of which 
they are either unable to live at all, or if when started they do 
survive, they merely continue a lingering and all but useless 
existence. 


Having demonstrated that the various reforming agencies now 
passed in review are unlikely to remedy in a radical manner 
the chief evil arising out of the existing system of Medical 
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Charity, we proceed to direct the attention of our readers toa 
system which has been continued during more than twenty 
years, which has been conducted on an extensive scale, and which 
while not inimical to the growth and wide spread of Provident 
Medical Institutions would, we believe, if associated with them 
achieve all which is needful in order to insure that every person 
really and truly medically destitute shall receive adequate relief, 
and that at the same time the abuses which have grown up as 
evils inseparably associated with the practice of Medical Charity 
hitherto shall be brought to an end. We refer to the system 
of medical relief given to the out-door poor in Ireland, by autho- 
rity of “an Act to provide for the better distribution, support, 
and management of Medical Charities in Ireland,” passed in 
1851. 

Until the date of that Act, the provision for the Medical re- 
lief of the poor in Ireland consisted of the voluntarily supported 
Hospitals, of the Dispensaries, about six hundred in number 
(which were supported partly by voluntary subscriptions, and 
partly by contributions from the county cess), and of the Work- 
house Hospitals. All the Workhouses have avery large amount 
of Hospital accommodation, and most of them have detached 
Fever Hospitals. The average number of patients in the whole 
of the Workhouse Hospitals of Ireland on the Ist of January 
of each year, from 1869 to 1873—both inclusive—was 16,837. 
But in January, 1851, i.e., immediately before the Medical Chari- 
ties Act was passed, the number in hospital was 28,922 ; and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose the largeness of the number at 
that time was due in great measure to the fact, that the provi- 
sion for out-door medical relief was at that time very insufl- 
cient. “The Irish Poor Relief Act of 1838 contained no pro- 
vision for the medical relief of the out-door poor ; but by section 
5 of the 10 Vict. c. 31, the Poor Law Commissioners were autho- 
rized to require the Guardians to appoint Medical Officers, for 
the purpose of affording medical relief out of the Workhouse, 1 
those cases in which it should appear necessary and expedient 
that such appointment should be made.” But little use, how- 
ever, was made of this authority: only nineteen orders were 
issued. These were “addressed to the Guardians of sixteen 
unions, and applied to twenty-nine districts, for which twenty- 
nine Medical Officers were authorized to be appointed.” But 
though so little was done under the powers conferred by the 
section just mentioned, that little seems to have been the nucleus 
or beginning of the system formally embodied, and thoroughly 
set in motion by the Dispensaries Act of 1851. 

The chief administrators of that Act are two Commissioners, 
one of whom is a physician or surgeon of not less than ten 
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years’ standing, and who has the title of Medical Commissioner ; 
these, together with the Commissioners appointed under the 
“ Act to provide for the Execution of the Laws for the Relief of 
the Poor in Ireland,” now administer that Act and the Dispensaries 
Act of 1851. The two Commissioners just mentioned, “ may from 
time to time appoint so many fit persons as the Commissioners 
of their Majesty’s Treasury shall sanction, being practising phy- 
sicians or surgeons of not less than, seven years’ standing, to be 
Inspectors to assist in carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
and may remove all or any of the said Inspectors, and appoint 
others in their place.” The two Commissioners and Inspectors 
whom they appoint constitute the Governmental part of the 
organization for working the Act in question. 

For the purpose of the Act each Irish Poor-law Union is 
subject to the approval of the Commissioners, divided by its 
Guardians “ into so many Dispensary Districts, having regard 
to the extent and population of such districts as may to them 
appear necessary,” and care being taken always that no electo- 
ral division “ formed under the Acts for the more effectual Re- 
lief of the destitute Poor be divided.” _ In September, 1872, the 
number of such districts was 719. 

In each district there is a Dispensary Committee which is 
elected annually, each Committee holding office until the appoint- 
ment of a new Committee after the next annual election of 
Guardians in the Union of which the district forms a part. The 
Committee consists of the ex-officio and elected Guardians resident, 
or being the owners or occupiers of property in the district, to- 
gether with so many resident ratepayers rated on a value of not 
less than 30/., as may be necessary to make up a Committee of 
the preseribed number. The latter are elected by the Guardians. 

There is at least one medical officer for each district, and there 
may be two or more if required. Each medical officer is ap- 
pointed by the Dispensary Committee, at a salary determined by 
the Guardians, and subject to the approval of the Poor-law 
Commissioners. 

A dispensary or office for the Medical Officer of each district, 
and for the meetings of the Committee is provided by the Guar- 
dians, This comprises a waiting-room, a room in which the 
medicines are kept and dispensed, a consulting-room (in some 
cases there are two or more consulting-rooms), apartments for 
the dispenser or dispensers, and at one of the dispensaries of each 
district a room for the meetings of the Dispensary Committee. 

The staff of each dispensary consists of the medical officer (in 
some cases there are two or three medical officers), a dispenser, 
and a porter, the dispenser being in every case a duly certified 
apothecary, and as a general rule resident on the premises. 
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The salaries of the medical officers rarely exceed 100/. per 
annum, exclusive of vaccination fees, and no extra fees are 
allowed for difficult operations. The salaries of the resident 
apothecaries vary from 70/. to 1007. a year, besides which they 
are provided with suitable apartments for residence at the several 
dispensaries. 

Every member of the Dispensary Committee, every Relieving 
Officer, and every Warden* acting for an electoral division, in- 
cluded in a dispensary district, has power to afford Medical re- 
lief by the issue of a ticket for medicine and advice. 

The tickets, the possession of which insure to their holders Me- 
dical relief, are of two kinds, the one printed in black entitles the 
applicant to advice at the dispensary, the other printed in red 
entitles him to attendance at his own residence. 

After the applicants who are able to come to the dispensary 
have been prescribed for, the Medical officers usually proceed to 
visit the poor persons who may have to be attended at their 
own homes, taking with them a supply of prescription forms. 
These forms are filled up on the spot, and left with the patients, 
who send them to the dispensary and obtain their medicines. It 
is the duty of the dispensers to compound these prescriptions at 
any hour of the day or night. 

Though every person supplied with a ticket is entitled 
to immediate Medical relief, he is only entitled to continue 
receiving such relief if the Committee do not declare him an 
unfit object of it: according to section 9 of the Act, “ if any 
person who shall obtain a ticket for Medical Attendance from 
any Relieving Officer or Warden, or from any Member of the 
Committee, shall, at the next or any subsequent Meeting of the 
Committee after the issue of the ticket, be declared by a majo- 
rity of the members then present, not to be a fit object for Dispen- 
sary relief, the ticket shall be cancelled and the holder thereot 
disentitled to further relief.” 

The total number of cases of Medical relief afforded under the 
Medical Charities Act, during the year ended September 30th, 
1872, was 724,029, of these 513,170 were attended at the 
dispensaries, and 210,859 were attended at their own houses. 
During the last ten years the greatest total number of cases at- 
tended was 790,716 (during the year 1863), and the smallest 
total number was 760,797 (during the year 1866). 

The following table exhibits under the six usual heads the 





* The Wardens are unpaid officers appointed by the Guardians, and their 
chief duties are to provide for the conveyance of sick and infirm paupers, to 
receive applications for admission into the workhouse, and to report to the 
Guardians relative to the residence of the applicants. 
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general expenditure under the Medical Charities and Vaccina- 
tion Acts for the two years ended September 29th, 1872. 


Medical Charities Expenditure. 
1871. 1872. 
1, Medicines and medical appliances. . . 23,4201... 23,5791. 
2, Rent of Dispensary buildings . . . . 7,563 ... 7,844 
3. Books, forms, stationery, printing, and 
advertising . es ee 8 ee Se des 1,275 
4, Salaries of Medical officers . . . . 80,725 ... 81,771 
‘ Apothecaries . . - . . 2,508 ... 2,529 
5. Fuel, porters, and incidental expenses . 10,001 ... 10,364 
Expenses under Vaccination Act :— 
6. Vaccination fees and other expenses: 
Fees to medical officers. . . 8,720). .. 13,3541, 
Other expenses . . . . . 907 ..- 982 
9,627 ...——14,286 


Total . . . . 185,005U. 141,648/. 


Ifthe expenses under the Vaccination Act, amounting in 1872 
to 14,286/., be deducted from the total amount of Medical Charities 
expended for that year, we find that the expenditure by 
authority of the Dispensaries Act of 1851, exclusive of Vaccination 
Expenses, was 127,362/. This sum divided by the total number 
of cases attended in 1872, gives the cost of treatment of each 
case as very nearly three shillings and sixpence farthing. In 
order to meet the total expenditure, 7.e., including Vaccination 
expenses, an average poundage on the Poor Land Valuation 
of Ireland, now amounting to 13,329,354/., of 2°55d., was 
required. 

Such in outline is the District Dispensary system of Ireland. 
Of course many details would have to be filled in in order to 
present a correct picture of it in every particular. We believe, 
however, that for the purpose of this article the above sketch 
will amply suffice. Mr. John Lambert, whose Report on the 
system contains a good account of it, sums up its advantages as 
follows :— 

1, “It ensures for the destitute sick poor a sufficient supply of all 
necessary and proper medicines and medical appliances. 

2. “It enables those who are not confined within doors to obtain 
medical advice at fixed hours, and within a convenient distance from 
their homes. 

3. “It ensures for those who are unable to go out medical atten- 
dance, and enables them. to obtain their medicines promptly. 

4. “It affords facilities for vaccination, as well as for medical relief 
generally, by establishing fixed places at which it is well known that 
the medical officers must attend at stated hours. 
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5. “It provides an organization always ready, and capable of expan- 
sion, if necessary, to meet any outbreak of epidemic disease with 
promptness; whilst, at the same time, it is calculated to prevent 
disease becoming epidemic by early treatment, and by procuring the 
adoption of precautionary measures in any locality which may be 
threatened. These benefits have recently been largely realized in 


reference to cholera. 
6. “ By preserving a record of the medical treatment in every case, 
it furnishes a test of both the skill and attention of the medical 


officer. 

7. “It prevents that conflict between interest and duty which must 
so often arise in the mind of the medical officer when he himself is 
required to provide medicines out of his salary.” 


We will add to this list another advantage, which in the eyes 
of the Medical Profession will, perhaps, seem the greatest of all, 
and which in our opinion is extremely important. The Act 
in question secures to every one of the Medical officers engaged 
in working it payment for his labour, As we have already stated 
the total cost, exclusive of vaccination expenses, was during 1872 
127,362/., and of this amount 81,771/. was paid to the Medical 
Officers, in other words they received nearly two-thirds of the 
total amount expended under the Act. It has been calculated 
that if the number of those who are merely qualified and who 
practice as apothecaries, of those who do not practice owing to old 
age, of those holding appointments which preclude them from 
practice, and of those who devote their whole time to special 
scientific pursuits, together with the number of the retired Army 
and Navy officers and young men whose names appear on the 
Irish Register for a few months merely till they enter the Army or 
Navy or go to England or elsewhere, be deducted from the total 
number of physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries in Ireland, the 
number remaining as physicians and surgeons in actual practice 
is about 2000. Now the total number of Medical Officers 
engaged during 1872 in administering the district Dispensaries 
Act was 801. If to these be added the number of Medical 
Officers of the 163 Workhouses in Ireland, the total number 
engaged as Poor Law Medical Officers amounts to close upon 
1000, or the half of the whole of the Medical men in actual 
practice in Ireland. Now, by means of the salaries which this 
large proportion of the whole of the Medical practitioners actually 
practising in Ireland receive as Medical Officers under the 
District Dispensaries Act, the young medical men of Ireland 
obtain an important start in life, and are enabled to support 
themselves in modest comfort during the period of struggle 
which most medical men have to pass through before they suc- 
ceed in establishing themselves in fairly remunerative practice. 
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An argument often advanced in favour of the Out-patient 
Departments of English, and especially of London Hospitals, is 
that they afford an invaluable sphere in which the rising genera- 
tion of medical men obtain practice and experience of a most 
important kind, which otherwise would not be within their 
reach. The practice offered by the Irish District Dispensaries 
supplies all that which the Hospital Out-patient Departments 
supply in this respect and much more besides, for the experience 
obtained by visiting patients at their own homes—an experience 
presented by nearly a third of the whole of the District Dispen- 
sary cases—is in our opinion far more valuable than that of merely 
seeing and prescribing for patients in the out-patient consulting- 
room of a hospital or at an ordinary dispensary. 

But even this admirable Act—admirable in its design, and to 
agreat extent in its working—is grossly misapplied, and by 
areckless perversion of its agency that cardinal abuse of medical 
charity—viz., its bestowal on persons who are not entitled to it, 
presents itself as the chief, if nct sole evil of the system. According 
to the last Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land “ the returns of the Dispensary Medical Officers for the year 
ending September 30, 1872, give 257 cases in which tickets were 
cancelled in Ulster, 88 in Munster, 89 in Leinster, end 54 in Con- 
naught.” Now knowing as we do how large is the number of 
persons who apply for gratuitous Medical relief although they 
are not entitled to it, we are compelled to regard the smallness 
of the number of cancelled tickets just named—even the com- 
paratively large number cancelled in Ulster—as evidence of one 
of two things: either the Act is administered with such wise 
discrimination and conscientiousness that as a general rule people 
who have no rightful claim on gratuitous Medical Charity know 
that it would be useless to apply for it, or of the many tickets 
which are probably granted to such people very few are cancelled. 
We fear that there is little room to doubt which of these two 
conclusions is the right one. Mr. Lambert says :—“ I was assured 
at one place that retail tradesmen have been known to sign a 
book of tickets, and leave them to be distributed by their shop- 
men amongst any customers willing to accept them; and in 
another the Medical officer informed me that a member of the 
Committee had sent one of his children with a ticket, under a 
fictitious name, and obtained cod-liver oil for a period of three 
months. The dispenser at Limerick, who is also the House 
Surgeon to the Barrington Hospital, stated that the right 
conferred upon so many persons to give Medical orders is open 
to great abuse.” Indeed, private practitioners complain of it as 
ruining their practice, just as private practitioners in London com- 
plain of the injury they sustain from the abuses of the out-patient 
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system. It is alleged that in Ireland the abuse in question is partly 
“ attributable to the professional etiquette which prohibits even a 
Surgeon from attending a patient for a less sum than a guinea; 
so that the question upon which the granting of medical relief 
is supposed to hinge is whether or not the applicant is pro- 
vided with that sum.” There is probably some truth in this 
statement, but we doubt if there is much: it may be that 
the prohibitions of professional etiquette are proclaimed more 
emphatically, and are heeded more deferentially in Ireland than 
they are in England, but we venture to affirm that a large 
proportion of Irish physicians and surgeons see many of their 
patients more than once, and in many cases several times for one 
guinea fee, and that in the experience of many general prac- 
titioners fees represented by some fraction of a pound form the 
rule—guinea-fees being rare and memorable exceptions. The 
fact is, the framers of the District Dispensaries Act were not 
impressed with the evils associated with the administration of 
Medical Charity and intent on remedying them: their object 
was to provide more general and effective relief of the medically 
destitute than was possible before the passing of that Act, and 
hence their attention was not specially directed to guard against 
the abuse which has grown up in connexion with its adminis- 
tration. 

The one defect of the Act consists in the absence of a clause 
making a thorough scrutiny of the claims of each applicant for 
relief stringently obligatory, insuring the refusal of relief to all 
found to be disentitled to it, and providing for the appointment 
of officers, or the organization of a system by which those two 
objects would be accomplished. In sparsely populated districts 
probably the best method of effecting them would be by the ap- 
pointment of an officer in connexion with each Dispensary, whose 
chief if not sole duty should be that of rigorously investigating 
every fresh case, and who should be entrusted with the power of 
cancelling the ticket of every patient whom he might judge 
disentitled to gratuitous medical relief. He, like the medical 
officer, should hold his appointment from the Dispensary Com- 
mittee, to which he should furnish periodical reports of his 
proceedings, and which, while exercising a general supervision 
and control over them, should form a sort of court of appeal in 
cases in which patients whose tickets he has cancelled complain 
that they are not justly treated. In those Dispensary districts 
most sparsely populated of all, and in which therefore the salary 
of such an officer would prove unduly burthensome, an artange- 
ment might be made with the apothecary, or even the medical 
officer, to discharge the duties of investigator just described: in 
such cases a moderate addition to the salary of the one or the 
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other undertaking those duties would, we doubt not, insure 
their efficient performance, seeing that precisely in the districts 
in question the professional duties of both the medical officer and 
apothecary are comparatively light. In the metropolis, and in 
all the largest provincial towns, an inquiry office in intimate 
relation with all the District Dispensaries of the town should be 
established, so that persons disentitled to relief, and who could 
not bear inquiry in their own district, should not be able, by 
baffling investigation, to obtain such relief elsewhere. In very 
populous districts a central office, with subordinate district officers 
for the purposes in question, would, we believe, achieve those 
purposes far more completely and far more economically than 
would be possible by the appointment of a special officer exclu- 
sively connected with each separate Dispensary. 

It has been suggested that the right of giving orders for 
medical relief should be limited to relieving officers and ex-officio 
guardians, and though such a limitation might be inconvenient 
in thinly populated districts, it would probably prove very useful 
intowns. That by means of some plan well thought out in the 
first instance, and corrected by increasing experience, the evil in 
question may be got rid of we feel quité certain, because, unlike 
the out-patient system of the voluntarily supported Hospitals 
now prevalent in England, the Irish District Dispensary system 
has no constitutional taint or inherent evil inseparable from it. 

As an organization for administering medical relief to the 
poor, we believe this system to be the best which has yet been 
devised, that without serious difficulty it may be freed from the 
one fault attaching to it, and that thus freed it will accomplish 
all that the most enlightened philanthropist can reasonably expect 
from any method designed to fulfil the purpose in question. 
Freed as we have pointed out from the fault in question, and 
subject to certain restrictions to be presently mentioned, this 
organization is in our opinion especially well adapted to overcome 
the difficulties and to root out the abuses now characteristic of 
the English method of administering Medical Charity, so far as 
out-patients are concerned, and we should therefore rejoice to see 
it applied to the whole of England. Mr. Lambert, whom we 
have already quoted, and whose Report to Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
mainly contributed, we presume, to induce him to apply a some- 
what similar measure to London, says respecting the Irish Act, 
“I think it right to add, that, after giving my best considera- 
tion to the system of Dispensary relief, I am of opinion that it 
ls admirably adapted to the exigences of large and densely 
populated communities; and I do not hesitate, therefore, to 
recommend that it should form an element in any scheme for 
the improvement of Poor Law administration in this metropolis, 

[Vol. CI. No. CC.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XLV, No. II. LL 
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subject, however, to a restriction, such as I have indicated, with 
respect to the issuing of tickets for relief.” 

The clauses of “The Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867,” viz., 
those from 38 to 46 inclusive, which are headed “ Medical Out- 
door Relief,” and which enable, but do not compel, the Poor- 
Law Board to order the formation in the metropolis of District 
Dispensaries similar to those in Ireland, are much less definite 
than are those of the Irish Medical Charities Act, and seem to 
be framed so as to give to the Poor-Law Board a large disere- 
tionary or controlling power in the matter, rather than to define 
and direct with a master’s hand how the guardians of the several 
Unions or Parishes shall so carry out in detail the principles of 
the system in question as to insure the best possible adminis- 
tration of it. In the English Act there is no provision what- 
ever for restricting the application of Out-door Medical Relief 
to those only who are rightfully entitled to it. There is no 
definition of what constitutes a just claim to such relief— 
no one is empowered to grant tickets or letters of recom- 
mendation insuring it, and there is no provision by which any 
person receiving it, but found to be disentitled to it, shall cease 
to receive it. Moreover, in this Act there is no provision for 
insuring that the Medical Officers shall visit patients at their 
own homes, and our readers will remember that this is a most 
important feature of the Irish Act—nearly a third of the whole 
of the patients being, as we have already said, relieved by 
authority of that Act at their own homes. 

Another and most vitally important difference between the effects 
of the two Acts consists in the fact that whereas in England a reci- 
pient of out-door medical relief is iso facto disfranchised, the poli- 
tical status of a person receiving like relief in Ireland, by authority 
of the District Dispensaries Act, is in no way affected thereby. 
We are quite certain that so long as disfranchisement attaches 
to the fact of receiving merely medical relief, any Act for the 
introduction of the District Dispensary system into England on 
a scale commensurate with the needs of the case, will virtually 
remain a dead letter; and we see no sufficient reason why such a 
penalty should attach to the acceptance of temporary out-door 
medical relief by the poor. Experience has decisively demon- 
strated that one of the most effective methods of keeping down 
the poor-rates consists in affording thorough and prompt medical 
relief to the sick poor, who, being restored to health, soon support 
themselves again; but who, if allowed to linger in suffering 
until their diseases assume chronic forms, become permanent 
invalids, and therefore more or less permanent burdens on their 
respective parishes. Wise administrators of the Parish or Union 
funds would best consult the interests of those who are compelled 
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to provide those funds by facilitating to the utmost possible 
degree the discovery and treatment of the diseases of the poor 
in the first stages of their development; and of all contrivances 
for inducing those who are at once poor and suffering from 
disease to go on bearing their maladies until the time for curing 
them is past, we know none so admirably calculated to effect that 
purpose as that of affixing to every person who applies for 
medical relief the “ scarlet-letter” of disfranchisement. 

If Hospital reform were to be limited to the out-patient 
system, we should say what is wanted is a repeal of that part of 
“The Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867,” which relates to “ Medical 
Out-door Relief,’ and the application to all England, by a special 
Act of Parliament, of the Inish District Dispensaries Act, after 
it has been modified in the direction already indicated. The 
administration of relief by virtue of it should not entail disfran- 
chisement on the recipient of such relief. The Act should not 
only give power to certain persons to grant tickets insuring 
medical treatment to their holders, but should, as far as possible, 
surround the exercise of that power with safeguards against its 
abuse. It should be the duty of some person in official commu- 
nication with the District Dispensary to investigate every case of 
doubtful title to relief, and to cause the ticket of any person who, 
though receiving relief, may be found to be disentitled to it, to 
be cancelled. Moreover, the Act should define the condition 
of persons entitled to relief; and in our opinion such a definition 
would be absolutely essential to the successful working of the 
Act. Considering that all persons above the class of the very 
poor may, in the event of an extensive development of the Provi- 
dent Dispensary system, secure all needful medical assistance 
from Provident Dispensaries, that such dispensaries would be 
generally established were it not that they cannot compete with 
the system of gratuitous medical relief now given by the Hospital 
Out-patient departments and Free Dispensaries, and that it is 
desirable to encourage and foster provident habits to the utter- 
most, we are strongly of opinion that the District Dispensaries 
ought, so soon as Provident Dispensaries are generally established, 
to afford medical relief only to. such persons as are incapable of con- 
tributing to a Provident Dispensary the small weekly sum which 
would entitle them to efficient medical assistance during illness. 

In order to foster as much as possible the spirit and practice 
of the provident system it would, we think, be extremely desire- 
able that every prescription paper issued by the District Dispen- 
saries should have on the back of it (I) a concise description of 
the conditions of those persons who are alone entitled to gratut- 
tous relief; (2) a statement that though such relief is granted 
at once to every applicant presenting a ticket entitling “4 to it, 
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his position will be forthwith investigated, and if found such as 
to prove him an unfit object of such relief his ticket will be 
immediately cancelled ; and (3) a description of the character 
and object of, and of the terms of admission to the provident 
dispensaries. Such information so conveyed would, we believe, 
greatly aid the officers of the district dispensaries in restricting 
the benefits of those institutions to those for whom they are 
intended, would be of great use to, and would be duly appre- 
ciated by, many of the recipients of gratuitous relief, and would 
be the means of diverting a continuous stream of persons ac- 
cepting such relief from the district to the provident dispen- 
saries. If such an Act were passed, an Act ably and clearly 
drawn, and appointing special officers to carry it into operation as 
the Irish Act, 1851, does, but which the Metropolitan Act, 1867, 
does not, we believe it would be productive of an incalculable 
amount of good. 

When once such an Act had come into full operation there 
would no longer be any reason for keeping open the out-patient 
departments of hospitals, or for continuing the free dispensaries, 
and it is to be hoped that the authorities of most of the hospitals 
and many of the dispensaries would spontaneously close them as 
agencies for the administration of gratuitous out-door medical 
relief. If they should not, probably the supporters of those 
institutions seeing that as such agencies they were no longer 
required, and were, in fact, doing more harm than good, 
would gradually cease to subscribe to them. It might be neces- 
sary, in order to hasten this consummation, that some organized 
body of hospital reformers—the Medical Committee of the Cha- 
rity Organization Society, for example—should make it one of 
their duties to inform the charity-giving public of the change 
which had been introduced, and that it was undesirable to con- 
tinue supporting those voluntary medical charities which were 
endeavouring to prolong the present vicious system. The greatest 
difficulty which would have to be encountered in bringing that 
system to a close would probably present itself in the shape of 
the endowed hospitals. Those in London, having immense out- 
patient departments, being very powerful, and so constituted and 
privileged legally that it is very difficult to influence them, would 
most likely offer serious opposition to the proposed abolition of 
their out-patient departments. But any Home Secretary who 
should have the courage and determination to deal with this 
subject, in the comprehensive manner here indicated, would not 
allow the execution of his scheme to be marred by the resistance 
of the governing bodies of those institutions. After their oppo- 
sition had been withdrawn, or overcome, and the out-patient 
departments of both endowed and subscription-supported hos- 
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pitals, together with the free dispensaries, had been closed, the 
gross abuses of medical charity, notoriously characteristic of those 
institutions would, of course, be brought to an end, and the funds 
now devoted to them could be diverted to other, and perhaps 
less questionable purposes. 

Those agencies being abolished, and the out-door medical 
relief afforded by the new district dispensaries being limited to 
persons belonging to the classes above indicated, an ample sphere 
would exist for the operation and usefulness of provident dispen- 
saries, on a scale sufficiently large to provide for the medical 
necessities of that majority of the lower classes who, though 
unable when ill to pay the ordinary fees of medical practitioners, 
ean easily pay the small sum demanded weekly by the provident 
dispensaries from each of their members. When the working 
classes have been rescued from their present habits of relying 
upon gratuitous medical assistance during every illness, and have 
thoroughly adopted the provident system, they themselves, in 
many cases, will probably suggest to the medical men whom 
they know, and whose professional attendance they would prefer, 
that they should be allowed to pay them instead of a provident 
institution, a small weekly or monthly sum, in order to insure 
their professional help in times of need: we believe that a 
large number of the general practitioners would cheerfully 
accede to such a proposal, and would set aside a certain part 
of each day for seeing such provident patients. In this way 
the development of the individuality, self-respect, and spirit 
of independence of the lower classes would receive additional 
impetus; they would come in contact with professional men on a 
footing far more satisfactory than that on which they now con- 
sult them; and those members of the medical profession who 
should enter into the arrangement here indicated would, like those 
officially connected with provident dispensaries, derive a portion 
of their income from a source which has not hitherto been utilized 
> the remuneration of the medical assistance given to the lower 
classes, 


It remains for us to explain what in our opinion ought to be 
the arrangements for the accommodation of in-patients, or in 
other words, how our hospitals ought to be constituted, supported bs 
and governed. Unfortunately we have left ourselves so little 
space in which to deal with this part of our subject that we shall 
be unable to discuss it with the fulness which its importance 
deserves, and which the difficulties besetting it demand. 

_ We consider that the persons now receiving medical and sur- 
gical treatment in hospitals are divisible, and should be divided 
into three classes: (2) those inmates of workhouses who under 
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existing arrangements are received into Workhouse Infirmaries ; 
(2) those members of the working-classes who are suffering from 
maladies of such gravity as to need treatment in a hospital, and 
who, when suffering from lighter ailments, would be entitled to 
medical relief at one of the District Dispensaries; (c) all per- 
sons applying for admission as hospital in-patients, who aye not 
members of either class a or of class 4. 

The whole of the patients forming class a should be provided 
for much in the same manner as they are now in the workhouse 
or poorhouse (we prefer the term poorhouse) infirmaries. The 
whole of the patients forming class 4 should be received into hos- 
pitals, the existence and support of which should be insured by 
Act of Parliament in the same way as the creation and support of 
the Irish District Dispensaries were insured by that authority. 
Class c should be admissible, and only admissible into hospitals, 
the inmates of which pay certain weekly sums for their support 
and treatment. There would thus be three kinds of hospitals— 
viz., the Poorhouse Infirmaries ; the Public Hospitals; and the 
Provident Hospitals. The Poorhouse Infirmary would, as now, 
receive those members of the poorhouse community who were too 
ill to take part in the ordinary life of that community, and to be 
treated merely by being supplied with medicines from the house- 
dispensary ; the Public Hospitals would receive from the District 
Dispensaries patients whose maladies had become so grave as to 
need treatment in a hospital ; and the Provident Hospitals would, 
in like manner, receive from the Provident Dispensaries patients 
whose maladies had also become so grave as to need treatment in 
a hospital. But the Provident Hospitals would not only receive 
such patients: they would also receive persons of any class above 
the three just described, who might be at once able and willing 
to pay for the medical or surgical assistance rendered to them. 

Patients suffering from severe accidents, or sudden attacks of 
grave disease, apoplexy for example, whose circumstances may be 
unknown, would of course be taken to the Public Hospital, it 
being understood that of such patients who recover, those able to 
pay for their treatment will be bound to do so according to 4 
scale to be determined on and announced in each Publié Hospital. 

According to the arrangements here proposed the House- 
dispensary and the Infirmary of the Poorhouse would, as now, be 
twe parts of one whole system adequate to administer medical 
1eliet to all the sick members of the pauper community ; the 
District Dispensary and the Public Hospital would be two parts, 
also intimately connected, of one system insuring adequate me- 
dical relief to the sick portion of those strata of society the 
members of which, except during illness, claim no extraneous © 
up port; and the Provident Dispensaries and Provident Hospitals 
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also closely correlated, would minister to the medical and surgical 
needs of all persons who were above the classes previously men- 
tioned, who were thoroughly self-supporting, and who, though 
being so, were intent on securing for themselves when needed 
the best possible professional assistance at the least possible cost. 
The Poorhouse Infirmaries and Public Hospitals being charit- 
able institutions would, of course, restrict their benefits to 
the classes a and & respectively—classes which, though more 
or less definitely separate from each other, have each a recognised 
claim on public compassion and beneficence, and which by virtue 
of receiving the latter, are distinctly marked off from the other 
classes of society. But the Provident Hospitals, on the con- 
trary, would, in the course of time, extend their benefits to every 
person choosing to subscribe to them the minimum amount 
which, according to their rules, would insure admission into 
them. All classes above classes a and 4 being self-supporting 
and independent classes, are classes to which provident, or self- 
supporting hospitals are capable of being adapted. Obviously, 
the relative advantage derivable from them by any given class 
will be proportionate to the intensity of the struggle for life, and 
the need for the practice of stringent economy by that class. It 
is probable, therefore, that the class immediately above class 4 will 
make by far the greatest use of Provident Hospitals—at least in 
the first period of their extensive formation. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is likely that the time will come when Provident 
Hospitals will be made use of by a large number of persons of 
almost every social grade except the.two lowest already indicated, 
that many such hospitals will be fitted up with wards and apart- 
ments of various degrees of comfort and luxury as, if we are not 
mistaken, is already the case in the Maison Municipale of Paris, 
and that as the great usefulness and value of such hospitals be- 
come increasingly recognised some will be built, furnished, and 
have the whole of their appointments and management on a 
scale and in a style adapting them for the exclusive use of special 
classes of society. Of course such a differentiation of the invalid 
parts of the community into hospitals representative of several 
different social grades could only occur in large cities; but asa 
like differentiation can be effected to a considerable extent even 
within the limits of one medium-sized hospital, the feeling of 
caste may thus be amply ministered to in any town sufficiently 
large to support only one hospital on the Provident principle. 
We feel sure that many thousands of persons of the fairly affluent 
classes would avail themselves even now of such hospitals if they 
already existed, and; to put an extreme case, in order fully to 
exemplify our meaning, we see nothing extravagant im 
the supposition that if the Duke of Westminster, or one 
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of our Merchant-princes, were convinced, as he might 
be, that were he dangerously ill he would probably fare 
better on the whole in such a hospital, and that the cost of his 
treatment and nursing would be very much less than in his own 
home, he would decide to enter the hospital. 

The professional staff of each Public Hospital should consist 
not only of the resident medical officers, but of physicians and 
surgeons in general practice, and each member of the staff ought 
to be appointed, as in Paris, after he has proved himself by com 
petition with rival candidates for the office, the best man apply- 
ing for it.* 

The Poorhouse Infirmaries as now conducted are considered, 
and we believe for good reasons, unsuitable places for clinical in- 
struction: a large proportion of the cases to be seen in those 
infirmaries are of a chronic type, and therefore, comparatively 
speaking, are but slightly instructive. Moreover, many of the 
patients are so old and so infirm, that it would be cruel to submit 
them to the frequent examinations of a number of medical 
students. There is, no doubt, a certain number of patients in 
each of these infirmaries who are not old, and whose maladies are 
not of the chronic type; still we incline to think, that as the 
prevailing features of the majority of the Infirmary cases are of 
the kind just stated, Poorhouse Infirmaries are far from being 
the most appropriate places for clinical study. On the other 
hand, we do not think that the patients in each of those Infirma- 
ries ought to be left under the sole charge of one resident medi- 
cal officer, whose salary is such as to be unlikely to command a 
man above the grade of mediocrity ; and we are strongly of 
opinion, that a consulting physician and a consulting surgeon in 
general practice, ought to be attached to each of these institu- 
tions. 

The Provident Hospitals could not he made available for teach- 
ing purposes, except to a very limited extent, because persons 
who pay—and patients in the Provident Hospitals would pay 
for their medical or surgical assistance—would be unwilling to 
allow themselves to be examined over and over again, first by one 
student and then by another, as they must be if they are to serve 
as profitable illustrations of clinical lectures. 

The Public Hospitals considered as places for clinical teach- 
ing are, however, free from the difficulties and objections which 
present themselves both in the Poorhouse Infirmaries and in the 





* The appointments of all medical men constituting the several professional 
staffs of the Paris hospitals are competed for before a body of hospital medical 
men, who are bound to appoint the best men. The successful competitors 
once appointed, and thus placed on the list of Médecins des Hopttaux de 
Paris, take their turn in getting other and higher places by seniority. 
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Provident Hospitals: the patients would present the greatest 
possible variety of disease, and under conditions most favourable 
for a thorough study of them; and being treated without any 
cost to themselves, such patients would consent to submit 
themselves to the examination, clinical study, and discus- 
sion necessary for the medical education of the young men at- 
tending these hospitals. Moreover, only in hospitals of this 
class could professional teachers at once sufficiently eminent, and 
sufficiently numerous to conduct thoroughly superior medical 
schools, and to maintain them in high repute, be insured: the 
Poorhouse Infirmaries are not, and are not likely to-be, attended 
by such teachers; the members of the Medical staff of the 
several Provident Hospitals would be appointed by persons respon- 
sible only to the supporters of those hospitals, and though many 
such members might be first-class men, the only guarantee that 
they would be so, would consist in the gradual increase of know- 
ledge and common sense in the supporters of those institutions ; 
but the appointments of the professional officers of the Public Hos- 
pitals, made as already suggested, would be made by men who 
would be selected on account of their special fitness for the duty, 
who would be directly responsible to the public authorities select- 
ing them for the faithful discharge of their duty, and who only 
after a rigorous competitive examination would choose the ablest 
and most accomplished candidates. 

In order to secure to the medical students attached to any 
given hospital the greatest possible facilities’ for that kind of 
practice which is now presented in the out-patient departments 
of Hospitals and in the free dispensaries, every public Hos- 
pital should have a District Dispensary attached to it; and 
such a direct connexion of the two which in all cases would be 
already connected by their oneness of principle, by their mutual 
co-operation, by the restriction of their beneficence to one and 
the same class of persons, and by the faci of their support from 
one common source, would always be easily accomplished—gene- 
tally, indeed, by the simple conversion of a pre-existing out- 
patient department into a District Dispensary. 


Such, thus briefly sketched, is the method of administering 
Medical Charity which we should organize and establish, if we 
were called upon to design and apply a system capable of in- 
suring adequate Medical relief gratuitously to all persons— 
whether as out-patients or as in-patients—who are really fit ob- 
jects of it, capable of restricting such relief to such persons, 
capable of aiding and strengthening the endeavours of those who 
are struggling either to achieve or to maintain their indepen- 
dence of gratuitous medical assistance, and capable of so develop- 
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ing and fostering provident habits in the people at large as, 
without straining their resources, to insure ample and efficient 
professional assistance in times of sickness, and thus to cause the 
number of those who depend on receiving gratuitous medical 
relief, to become in proportion to the whole population gradually 
less as time advances. 

But here the question arises—Is such asystem practicable? We 
believe it is. Certainly no part of it is practicable without the as- 
sistance of Parliament ; but if Parliament interferes at all, it would 
be quite possible as well as extremely desirable that it should doits 
work thoroughly. The medical relief of the poorhouse communi- 
ties is already provided for. The establishment of the District 
Dispensaries and their correlatives the Public Hospitals, and the 
provision necessary for their permanent maintenance would con- 
stitute the chief need for Parliamentary action. The nature and 
force of the opposition from “vested interests” which that 
action would encounter, would be determined by the nature of 
the plan for dealing with existing hospitals, which would have to 
form a part of the measure proposed for enactment. Happily 
Parliament has already affirmed, we believe, in no doubtful 
terms, its complete competency to deal as may seem to it best 
with existing endowments—ecclesiastical and educational en- 
dowments for example. In our opinion, all endowed hospitals 
in the kingdom ought to be reconstituted so as to become 
“Public Hospitals,” in the sense in which we have defined and used 
this term, and ought then be placed under the responsible con- 
trol of the parochial or municipal authorities of the place im 
which they are situated, subject to the supervision, and if need 
be, the order of a Commissioner especially appointed by Parlia- 
ment, to superintend the working of the District Dispensaries 
and Public Hospitals, and responsible to the chief of the Poor- 
Jaw department, who in his turn is responsible to Parliament. 
Were this plan adopted, and were the endowed hospitals, thus 
reconstituted as Public Hospitals, to extend their benefits only to 
those persons comprised in class a as above defined, the funds 
derived from their endowments would not only suffice for main- 
taining and conducting them in an efficient manner, but would, 
in many cases, yield a surplus amply sufficient for the support of 
the District Dispensaries of the district or districts contiguous 
to them. Of the metropolitan hospitals, St. Bartholomew’s, St. 
Thomas’s, and Guy’s would certainly have to be subject -to the 
change just described. Others which are only partially endowed, 
and which have medical schools attached to them, would have to 
adopt one of two courses: either they would have to submit 
themselves to be changed into “ Public Hospitals” and to all the 
conditions attaching to them, and could thus retain their medi- 
cal schools; or they could convert themselves into Provident Hospi- 
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tals, and thus insure their independent existence as hospitals only. 
They would be obliged to adopt one of these two courses for the 
following reasons :—they would be unable to maintain their status 
quo in the presence of “ Public Hospitals” sufficiently extensive 
or numerous to minister to the medical need of all persons con- 
stituting class a, because when the charity-giving public’ be- 
comes assured that the needs of that class are adequately provided 
for, it will discontinue its support of hospitals of the kind in 
question ; and, therefore, unless they become transformed into 
“Public Hospitals,” and thus obtain support by order of Par- 
lament, or into “ Provident Hospitals,” and thus obtain sup- 
port from the provident, they would no longer have a raison 
@ére, and would probably, after suffering a lingering decline, 
become extinct. 

We think the great multiplication of Medical Schools which 
has taken place in the metropolis is a great evil, that in this 
respect we should do well to approximate to the system ex- 
emplified in Paris, and that in any case three distinct schools, 
connected respectively with St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, and 
Gay’s, would more than suffice for all the medical students likely 
toassemble in the metropolis. We believe that were there only 
one large school, the students of which would be admissible 
to each of the Metropolitan Public Hospitals, it would be 
possible to insure that its professional chairs should be filled 
by men of the very highest eminence, and that, therefore, 
the whole of the students might have the inestimable advantage 
of being taught by such men instead of as now, in the majority of 
cases, by a large number of respectable mediocrities who lecture 
to all but empty benches. Moreover, by the concentration of 
foree and appliances here suggested, the total cost of educating 
the whole of the students assembled in London at any one period 
would be wonderfully lessened, to the great advantage alike of 
the students and the public, which must ultimately re-imburse 
that cost. 

In those cases in which entirely new Public Hospitals would 
have to be established, the funds would have to be raised as are 
those which are appropriated for the establishment and support 
of District Dispensaries. Calls on the parochial or union 
authorities for such funds, would probably be met in the first 
instance by vehement protests and efforts’ of resistance. But if 
Guardians and Ratepayers can be convinced that by pro- 
viding such hospitals to the full extent required they will really 
lessen the total amount which will have to be levied for the 
support of the poor, they will soon learn the wisdom of co-ope- 
tating cheerfully in establishing them; and we affirm that they 
can be thus convinced by being thoroughly informed of the 
financial results of the working of the system of District Dispen- 
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saries throughout Ireland—results which have been carefully 
analysed and described by Dr. Rogers, President of the Poor 
Law Medical Officers’ Association. 

Experience has proved—that in the initiation of Provident 
Dispensaries, honorary subscriptions are required; and in like 
manner the Provident Hospitals which are first established, will 
probably also need some extraneous aid at starting. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar satisfaction that we contemplate the 
prospect of a transformation of subscription-supported hospitals 
and free dispensaries into Provident Hospitals and Provident 
Dispensaries respectively, because the majority of such subscrip- 
tion-supported hospitals and dispensaries possess endowments or 
invested funds to some extent, which might be rendered available 
for assisting them after their transformation. We presume, of 
course, that the funds belonging to every hospital and dispensary 
so reconstructed by its Managing Committee, with the consent 
of its subscribers, would be appropriated to aid in carrying it on. 
Such aid would, as we have said, be needed in the first instance, and 
would continue to be necessary until the competition for patients, 
forming part of the present vicious hospital and dispensary system, 
and impeding the establishment of provident medical institutions, 
shall have wholly ceased, and until the beneficence of the provident 
principle should have become so thoroughly, generally, and practi- 
cally recognised as to insure that the difficulty of establishing 
and successfully carrying on wholly self-supporting Provident 
Dispensaries and Provident Hospitals, to an extent commen- 
surate with the needs of those strata of society immediately above 
class 4, would be no longer experienced. 

Our readers will observe, that the preceding sketch of the 
reform we think desirable consists of two parts—the one 
proposing a remedy for the abuses of Medical Charity associated 
with our method of giving relief to out-patients only, the other 
proposing along with that remedy a scheme for the thorough 
reformation of our whole hospital system. 

If only the first part of our programme of reform were 
adopted and enforced, there would, we doubt not, be an end to 
the grossly tyrannical conduct of hospital committees and 
hospital autocrats towards medical men who expose and protest 
against existing abuses; there would possibly, if not probably, 
be an end to the despotic reign of hospital secretaries ; impostors, 
hypocrites, and other persons demanding gratuitous medical relief, 
but having no rightful claim to it, would be speedily detected, 
and summarily dismissed by officers especially appointed on 
account of their peculiar aptitude to investigate and judge of the 
character of doubtful cases, and responsible for the efficient 
discharge of their duties either primarily to the District Dispen- 
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sary Committees, and secondarily to the District Dispensary In- 
spectors, or to the chiefs of offices especially established to 
conduct inquiries over areas, the extent of which would differ in 
different cases, and would be so determined in each case as 
most likely to conduce to the accomplishment of the end in view ; 
the really fit objects of out-door medical relief would, as a general 
rule, liable of course to occasional, but we believe rare, excep- 
tions, become the exclusive recipients of it; the development of 
Provident Dispensaries would receive a powerful impetus; the 
whole of the medical men engaged in the administration of out- 
door medical relief, whether through the agency of the District 
Dispensaries, or that of the Provident Dispensaries, would be paid, 
as they certainly ought to be, for their professional labour ; and 
there would be an end to the present prodigal expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds on a kind of medical charity a 
large part of which is productive of much more harm than good. 

But if the larger measure of reform which we think needful, 
and which would consist in the establishment, directly in the 
manner described not only of a number of District Dispensaries 
but of Public Hospitals—a number sufficiently great to meet the 
requirements of the class for which they are designed, and indi- 
rectly of Provident Hospitals in numbers corresponding to the 
demand for them, were carried out, the provision of medical help 
for the lower classes of the United Kingdom would then, in 
our opinion, becomplete. The nature of that provision would be 
various, the different kinds corresponding to the differing con- 
ditions and needs of the sufferers. The organization of medical 
charity insuring those results would be expansible, and capable 
of orderly growth in accordance with the growth of the popula- 
tion. It would especially favour the relatively rapid develop- 
ment of self-supporting institutions for the supply of medical relief, 
and would, therefore, tend to lessen the need of the purely cha- 
ritable element more and more. It would provide for the pay- 
ment of all medical men concerned in its administration. It 
would insure that the posts of official honour and responsibility 
in the Public Hospitals should be awarded only to those physi- 
cians and surgeons who were proved by a rigorous competitive 
examination to be most truly worthy of them. While providing 
the most ample opportunities for clinical study, it would foster 
the development of a really great and thoroughly national school 
of medicine in the metropolis. And finally, it would facilitate the 
gradual transformation of existing medical institutions, so that 
they might mould themselves in accord with the changing con- 
ditions of the present and of the future, and thus while effecting 
athoroughly radical reform, would do so ina wise and truly 
conservative spirit. 

As these results cannot be achieved without the agency of 
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Parliament, we are confronted with the question—Will the 
present Government be likely to undertake the task of effecting 
a reform of the existing system of Medical Charity, of a kind 
and of the magnitude we have described? We confess we are 
not without hope that it may. Those of our readers who belong 
to the medical profession will probably remember that the first 
long period of struggle for reform of the constitution and working 
of the numerous medical and surgical diploma-granting bodies 
of the United Kingdom, and for causing them to co-operate in 
increasing the quantity and improving the quality of medical 
education, was closed by the Medical Act, 1858, which owes its 
existence to the fact that the Conservative Home Secretary of 
that time, Mr. Walpole, recognised the expediency of making 
Medical Reform a Government measure, and worked at it inde- 
fatigably, as we can testify from personal knowledge, until that 
measure became law. He was pleased to express his indebtedness 
to articles* which were published in this Review at that time, 
and which he intimated had been of essential service to him in 
enabling him to deal with the complex subject in question ; and 
we venture to hope that the present Home Secretary, after duly 
considering the gross abuses of Medical Charity now prevailing, 
and the measures we have proposed for their eradication, may 
resolve, with the concurrence of his colleagues, to grapple with 
the evils which we have endeavoured to expose in language free 
from exaggeration, and which is now attracting a large share of 
public attention. We encourage this hope because, paradoxical 
as the fact may appear, experience teaches that “Conservative” 
statesmen, while slow to make changes in the distribution of 
political power, or to introduce what are usually understood as 
“political” reforms of any kind, not seldom surpass their 
‘ Liberal” opponents in appreciating the necessity of so-called 
social” reforms, in willingness to undertake them, and in the broad 
and comprehensive spirit in which they effect them. We therefore 
earnestly commend the subject we have been discussing to Mr. 
Secretary Cross’s serious attention, and confidently prophesy that 
if he should deal with it as becomes a Minister of the Crown duly 
solicitous to free existing institutions intended to lessen or assuage 
the sufferings of the sick poor from their notorious abuses, and 
so to supplement and perfect them that they may fully accom- 
plish the objects of their founders, he will achieve a pre-eminently 
beneficial work, and will earn the gratitude of millions of British 
subjects. 





* Articles on “Medical Reform” and “Medical Education,” which, with 
additions, have since been republished under the title of “ Medical Institutions 
of the United Kingdom.” 
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trand. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


MELANCHOLY interest attaches to the “ Literary Remains” 

of Mr Emanuel Deutsch. The author belonged to a class of 

Jews more rare in this country than on the Continent, who are at once 
deep'y versed in Hebraic lore, and have assimilated the highest results 
of a cosmopolitan culture. But that he was much more than this, 
the passages quoted from his letters in the memoir touchingly show. 
He was a man of intense and poetic nature, and inspired a singular 
degree of personal attachment. It is therefore not to be wondered at 
that some of our contemporaries have indulged in expressions of admi- 
ration which the memorials here published altogether fail to justify. 
It is of course possible, though there is no intimation of it in the 
memoir, that the present volume is but the forerunner of specimens of 
Mr. Deutsch’s work as a philologist or historical critic. But so far as 
the book before us goes, we can only say that the author’s remarkable 
literary gifts entirely obscure his abilities as an independent scholar. 
Sparkling with wit, and glowing with imagination, his articles con- 
tribute absolutely nothing to our stock of scientific materials. The 
one, for instance, with which he sprang into celebrity—we mean the 
Quarterly Review article on the Talmud—is a fine specimen of poetic 
prose, and beyond measure wonderful as the achievement of a foreigner. 
But it is disfigured in the eyes of a critic by two great blots: an un- 
founded assumption of originality, and a provoking reticence on the 
date of its Talmudic authorities. We are not ourselves disposed to be 
hard upon Mr. Deutsch for this. He knew his public but too well, and 
the horror with which drawing-room readers regard a page bristling 
with references. And if he is reticent, it is not necessarily from 
ignorance or carelessness. At the very opening of his article he points 
out the need of an answer to the question, What is the date of the 
Talmud? And in his review of “ Les Apdtres ” (pages 199, 200), after 
reproaching M. Renan with adducing a few proverbial parallels out of 
old collections, and verifying them with foreign aid, he continues— 
“What was wanted now, and what we looked forward to in this book, 
was the proof of the existence within the Jewish community of such 
notions as the Logos, the Trinity, the working of the Holy Ghost, the 





1 “Literary Remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch.” With a Brief Memoir. 


London : John Murray. 
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suffering and redeeming Messiah.” It is also only fair to recollect 
that the article in the Quarterly was intended to be supplemented by a 
comprehensive work on the Talmud, in which the subject would doubt- 
less have been treated from a more critical point of view. Writing, 
however, as we presume we do, for a more exacting public than Mr. 
Deutsch, we are bound to say that his statements on the relation of 
the New Testament to the Talmud must be received with caution. 
He puts merely one side of the question, and is not always exact in his 
quotations. That Christianity borrowed something from contemporary 
Judaism, is, we believe, an axiom among historical critics; but a 
rigorous examination of evidence will be necessary before a Judaistic 
influence can be admitted of such weight and importance as Mr. Deutsch 
asserts. He ought at any rate to have mentioned the possibility that 
the Jewish religion was modified in the direction of Christianity, just as 
one section of the Christian community was swept over by a distinctly 
Hebrew wave of Unitarianism. His loose way of treating evidence 
may be strikingly shown from his use of a well-known saying of 
Hillel—“ That grand dictum, ‘ Do unto others as thou wouldst be done 
by,’ against which Kant declared himself energetically from a philo- 
sophical point of view, is quoted by Hillel, the President, at whose 
death Jesus was ten years of age, not as anything new, but as an old 
and well-known dictum ‘that comprised the whole.law’” (page 27). 
What Hillel really quoted to the foreigner who wished to become a 
proselyte easily was this, “That which is unpleasing to thee thou 
shalt not do to thy fellow.”” A truly noble saying, whoever may have 
been its author, but differing both in what it affirms and omits to 
affirm from the creative combination of the active love of God and 
man expressed in the evangelical saying (Mark xii. 28, 34; Matt. xxii 

35—40). And what a contrast between the casuistical ubtletion 6 
which Hillel and his companions devoted their lives, and the free 
spiritual religion both taught and practised by Jesus! We pass on to 
Mr, Deutsch’s next Quarterly Review article, that on Islam, which is 
less brilliant, but, we believe, more original than its predecessor. Its 
object is to show that Islam is not merely full of reminiscences and 
echoes of Judaism, but “ neither more nor less than Judaism as adapted 
to Arabia—plus the apostleship of Jesus and Mohammed.” But most 
readers will agree that there is too much of the Talmudic element in 
the essay, and too little of the Islamic. Considered as a popular 
article, great praise is due to a paper, reprinted from the Saturday 
Review, on M. Renan’s “ Les Apdtres,” to the picturesque and poetical 
merits of which Mr. Deutsch does full justice, while sharply criticising 
its want of scientific precision and logical consistency. The articles 
on the Targums and on the Samaritan Pentateuch are well executed 
compilations, which filled a discreditable gap in learned literature, but 
have no other claims on our attention. The remainder of the volume 
is taken up with essays, collected from various periodicals, on the 
Talmud, Semitic Culture, the Book of Jasher, Arabic Poetry; Egypt, 
Ancient and Modern, &c., and Five Letters “on the Ecumenical 
Council ;” all of which display a remarkable talent for investing dry 
subjects with the interest of poetic associations. 
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Mr. Moncure Conway’s beautifully got-up “Sacred Anthology” 
professes to be a collection of choice passages from the Scrip- 
tures of various nations, from the Chinese to the Scandinavians. It 
would be captious to take exception to the title, yet the poems of Sadi 
and Hafiz have surely never been recognised as “ Ethnic Scriptures.” 
The object of the book is defined by the Editor as being “simply 
moral,” z.e., to promote the gradual approximation of the votaries of 
different religions, by showing the large spiritual element common to 
all. The specimens are well selected, though Mr. Max Miller will 
miss some of his chief favourites in the Veda, and Buddhist literature 
is far from adequately represented. They are 740 in number, and are 
arranged under twenty headings, such as Laws, Religion, Theism, 
Ethics of Intellect, Charity, Humility, Action, &c., while each spe- 
cimen has a separate title of its own, which is often a useful guide to 
the sense. Thus a very long extract is given from the Book of Job, 
under the title of “ Problems of Life,” and another from the 8th of 
Romans, under that of “Spiritual Evolution.” It is certainly in- 
structive to see the essential agreement of so many venerated religious 
writings, though for depth of meaning and classicality of form none of 
them approaches the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. Mr. Conway 
has gone to the best available sources for translations—the list of 
authorities at the end will be most helpful to the student—but we 
fear that he has, with the best intentions, diminished the value of his 
book by the numerous omissions and amalgamations. There is also a 
realistic tone in some of the Oriental apologues which cannot be 
genuine, and considerably interferes with the literary enjoyment of 
the reader. Still, the idea of the work is an excellent one, and 
Mr. Conway deserves great credit for being the first to realize it. 
Whether the mass of his readers will adequately appreciate it may, 
perhaps, be doubted. Religious utterances are vague and obscure till 
we know something of the time and place of their origin. We still 
seem to want, as was remarked in our last number, a popular sketch 
of the growth of the principal religions, with an account of their 
sacred books, to which a collection of extracts like the one before us 
would form a fitting supplement. The Chronological Notes at the 
end of the volume cannot be held to supply this want, especially as 
they are not uniformly trustworthy. For instance, the Book of Job 
is assigned to the latter part of the 6th century, B.c., and described 
as “a version probably of a Persian form of a Brahminical story of 
similar character.” But the date here given (after Bunsen) is against 
the balance of argument, and the resemblance between the Book of 
Job and the touching Indian story of Harischandra, as given by 
Dr. Muir in vol. i. of his “Sanskrit Texts,” is both slight and super- 
ficial. We have also the authority of Dr. Birch for saying that some- 
thing like the Book of Job exists in Egyptian literature, and other 
parallels might doubtless be found. 





2 «The Sacred Anthology.” A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected and 
Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway, Author of “The Earthward Pilgrimage,” 
London : Triibner & Co. 
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The character and object of Mr. Butler’s “ The Fair Haven” have 
been discussed to satiety elsewhere. Its apparent object is to defend 
the cause of supernaturalism, by proving the Resurrection of Christ 
on purely rational grounds, thus fighting the rationalists with their 
own weapons. But it is not difficult to see on which side the sym- 
pathies of the author are engaged. Never was there such tedious 
reading as the parody of the orthodox argument, while two of the 
chapters which most repay perusal are statements of the rival 
hypotheses to account for the Resurrection story known as those of 
“Hallucination” and “ Apparent Death.” The former is ably resumed 
in the second chapter, and refuted on grounds about as solid and 
satisfactory as those of the lower order of “Christian Evidences.” 
Chapter iii. is headed “The Character and Conversion of St. Paul.” 
The author accepts Strauss’s view of the mode in which Paul’s con- 
version was affected, in preference to the threefold account in the Acts 
of the Apostles, but (to the confusion of the orthodox) converts it 
into an argument for the Resurrection. Chapter iv., on “ Paul’s 
Testimony Considered,” contains an additional argument, not without 
plausibility, against the Hallucination-theory. We are then treated 
to a “ consideration of certain ill-judged methods of defence.” The 
unfair procedure of orthodox commentators, represented by Dean 
Alford, is exposed with considerable flourish of trumpets. Then follow 
the “ difficulties felt by our opponents,” especially those which have 
led to the Apparent-death theory. “I consider this position,” says 
the writer, “to be only second in importance to the one taken by 
Strauss, and as perhaps, in some respects, capable of being supported 
with an even greater appearance of probability.” Judging from the 
extreme crudity of the refutation supposed to be given in the “Con. . 
clusion,” we may probably regard this as Mr. Butler’s private opinion, 
but it may be doubted whether many critics of religious history will 
agree with him. Chapter iv., headed “The Christ-Ideal,” is the 
most ingenious and interesting in the whole book. 1t contains a 
severe satire on the orthodox opponents of free inquiry. The object 
of the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ is to give a sanction to the 
Christ-ideal which would place it above the reach of criticism, and 
the misfortunes which have happened to the Gospels, considered as 
historical records, have been permitted with a view to the enhance- 
ment of that ideal! With too bitter irony it is observed that “the 
apparently contradictory portraits of our Lord, which we find in the 
Gospels—so long a stumbling-block to unbelievers—are now seen to 
be the very means which enable men of all ranks, and all shades of 
opinion, to accept Christ as their ideal’’ (p. 218). 

A third series of “ Essays on Religion and Literature,’* edited by 





3 ‘The Fair Haven.” A work in Defence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry upon Earth, both as against the Rationalistic Influences and 
certain Orthodox Defenders, &c. Second Edition. By Samuel Butler, Author of 
“Erewhon.” London: Triibner & Co. 

4 «* Essays on Religion and [iterature.” By Various Writers. Edited by 
Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. Third Series. London: Henry 8. 
King & Co. 
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Archbishop Manning, contains little or nothing that can be called 
either critical or literary. We need, therefore, only remark that those 
who wish for the Ultramontane view on such subjects as Church and 
State, the Philosophy of Christianity, Ancient and Modern Spiritism, 
Mr. Mill’s essay on Liberty, Darwinism brought to book, and the Con- 
troversy with the Agnostics, will find a clear and emphatic statement 
of it in the present volume. 

Mr. Fowle’s courageous “ Essays on the Reconciliation of Religion 
and Science,”* are among the ripest and most attractive productions 
of Broad Church theology, though they seem to possess a higher 
value from a practical or educational than from a critical point of 
view. They contain, that is, many thoughts which, if received into a 
candid mind, will probably germinate into something very different 
from the theological opinions of the author. We do not mean to as- 
sume that the mind of the author himself has done growing, or that 
he has anything like a scholastic and immutable system of beliefs, but 
he seems to us to be too much under the influence of imagination, and 
too little familiar with the methods of historical criticism, to be able 
to carry out his own principles consistently. ‘The methods, the as- 
sumptions, the opinions, the dogmas, the creeds of Christendom, will 
pass under the yoke of scientific inquiry, and will continue to exist 
only so far as science permits and approves: And with the death. of 
the old theology will begin the new religion” (preface, p. xvi.). In 
other words, Science is, and Religion claims to be, based upon facts. 
The foundation of the one has been, and that of the other is to be, 
experimentally verified. As soon as this is done, the feud between 
Science and Religion will be at an end: This is no doubt the only 
tenable position. The question is whether Mr. Fowle’s analysis of 
the facts, especially the historical facts, and doctrines of Christianity 
is scientific. So far as that of the historical facts are concerned, we 
must reply in the negative. The author is too much the creature of 
moods, sometimes imaginative, sometimes crudely rationalistic, but 
never calmly critical. “As a safe test of the reality and meaning of 
these ancient narratives,” he says, “ let us put the question, Can they 
be told in modern prose so as to give a natural explanatiow of every 
fact ?”” And to prove that they can be, he proceeds to modernize the 
story of Balaam, to which he appends a note on the date, only less un- 
critical than that of an orthodox commentator. Again, he ventures 
on these two “simple” but surprising questions with regard to the fine 
semi-mythical passage in Exod. xxiv. 9—11: 


“1, Will any reasonable man deny that this is a faithful tradition of some 
realevent? Not unless we are to apply totally different tests to the Bible 
from those by which historical criticism judges other books. 


“2, Will any reasonable man assert that the words are to be understood 





5 “The Reconciliation of ‘Religion and Science ; being Essays on. Immortality, 
Inspiration, Miracles, and the Being of Christ.” By the Rev. T. W. Fowle, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Luke's, Nutford Place, London. London: Henry 8. 
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literally ? Not unless he is prepared to assert that man can see God and 
live.” (p. 219.) 


It is hardly possible to show a greater misapprehension of the 
canons of historical criticism, on the one hand, and of the phenomena 
of mythology, on the other, than is shown in this passage. He seems 
to think that Ewald’s “ History of the People of Israel”’ is the latest 
utterance of Biblical criticism, and naively remarks (p. 157), “It is 
too soon to predict with any certainty the fate of this attempt” (to 
reconstruct the History of Israel) ; whereas the book has long been 
judged by severer critics than him of Géttingen, who has no doubt 
rendered invaluable services to the literary criticism of the Bible, but 
is notoriously deficient in the sense of historical perspective. But into 
this and cognate matters we have no space here to enter. Suffice it 
to add that Mr. Fowle is more at home in discussing the religious 
elements of a doctrine than its historical setting. His essays on Im- 
mortality in relation to Science, Morality, and Christianity are there- 
fore more permanently valuable than those on Miracles and Inspira- 
tion; in the former of which he even states his opinion that the 
existence of three great ages of miracles, those of Moses, Elijah, and 
Christ, can be proved by the ordinary tests of historical evidence. A 
deeply interesting essay is added on the Church and the Working 
Classes, to show the urgent practical need for such a scientific reform 
of theology as Mr. Fowle has advocated. He indicates as one of the 
sources of the indifference of the Working Classes to religious teach- 
ing ‘‘ doctrines either false, or so perverted and petrified as to become 
false to the people at large,’’ and instances the doctrine of eternal or 
endless punishment. Another fruitful source, he thinks, is the temp- 
tation to divide religion from morality in the supposed interests, and 
to meet the pressing wants of the former, instancing popular theories 
as to the Atonement, the defence of the characters of the Old Testament 
heroes, and “much of the ordinary views of religious graces and 
virtues.”” But how unlikely that a scientific reform of theology should 
stop short, as Mr. Fowle seems to suppose, at the Apostles’ Creed! 

Mr. George St. Clair’s “ Darwinism and Design’”® is distinguished 
from other contributions to Evolution-literature by its calm scientific 
tone. His object is to show that the Design argument is unaffected 
by the doctrine of Evolution. ; 

Mr. Alfred Plummer’ has translated another of the minor works of 
Dr. Dollinger, with several interesting appendices from his own pen. 
His task has evidently been a labour of love, and must have been 
greatly facilitated by the simplicity of his author’s style, so uncommon 
a virtue in German theologians. The fact is, that Dr. Déllinger is 
something more than a theologian. “By a privilege,” says M. Rio, 
“of which it would be difficult to cite another example, he [has] the 





6 “Darwinism and Design ; or, Creation by Evolution.” By George St. Clair, 
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7 “4Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit in the Christian Era.’ An Historical 
‘Essay by J. J. I, von Dillinger. Translated, with Introduction, &., by Alfred 
Plummer, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 
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passion of theological studies as if he had only been a priest, and the 
passion of literary studies as if he had only been a Jittérateur.” It is 
the “passion of literature” which has mainly impelled him to the 
present work, which is a purely objective historical sketch of the pro- 
phecies of the first fifteen centuries after Christ. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the subject has a profound theological bearing, and we think 
the author would not disown the opinion expressed from this point of 
view by the translator. 


“To start with a ready-made axiom that the supernatural (7.c., what seems 
to be such to us) is @ priori inadmissible, is to beg the whole question at the 
outset. What we have to inquire in each case is, whether the amount of evi- 
dence in favour of the prediction is such as to outweigh the antecedent im- 
probability. We must inquire, to quote the well-known canon laid down by 
Davison, whether the prediction be known to have been promulgated before 
the event ; whether the event be such as could not have been foreseen, when 
it was predicted, by any effort of human reason; whether the event and the 
prediction correspond together in a clear accomplishment. There are prophecies 
in Scripture which can stand this threefold test. The early promulgation, the 
supernatural foreknowledge, the manifest fulfilment, have been fully ascer- 
tained, Can as much be said for any of the prophetic utterances in the Middle 


Ages ?” (Intro., p. xii.) 


Mr. Plummer adds:— ; 

“That the Prophets, and Christ Himself, predicted His passion, and death, 
and resurrection ; and that he actually suffered, and died, and rose again, are 
facts attested by contemporary witnesses, and can only be impugned at the 
peril of invalidating all historical evidence, and involving our whole knowledge 
of the past in doubt.” (p. xiii.) 


Now, it is, no doubt, essential to the historical critic to bear 
in mind the limited extent of our present knowledge of nature, 
and we are grateful to Mr. Plummer for the admission that 
“the supernatural” may turn out to be only another name for “ the 
unknown.”” But how does this agree with his subsequent statement 
that the supernatural foreknowledge of at least some of the Hebrew 
prophets has been fully ascertained? He has gone out of his way to 
acknowledge that supernatural may be a misnomer ; how, then, can he 
accept as a canon of true prophecy that the event be such as could not 
have been foreseen by human reason? Surely we have got beyond the 
stage of the lower rationalism, when anything above the common in- 
telligence was set down as enthusiasm or trickery. And then what 
a stupendous statement about the life of Christ having been circum- 
stantially predicted in Hebrew prophecy! Circumstantial predictions 
may, indeed, have been uttered, just as thaumaturgy was almost cer- 
tainly practised by the religious leaders of the Israelites (see Isaiah 
vii. 2, and 14-16), though it is often difficult to prove this, owing 
to the modifications introduced into their prophecies by the authors 
subsequent to their oral delivery. But circumstantial predictions of 
the distant future are completely abandoned even by so orthodox 
a writer as Tholuck (“Die Propheten,’ Gotha, 1861). Pass- 
ing to the body of the work, we may observe that, though the 
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limits of the periodical in which the Essay first appeared (Raumer’s 
“ Historisches Taschenbuch”) precluded an exhaustive treatment, 
a fuller account of some prophecies, and a brief reference to 
others, might fairly have been expected. Among the former we may 
specify those of Roger Bacon and those ascribed to Archbishop 
Malachi; and among the latter the traditional prediction of the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Moslems, exhaustively discussed by Dr. 
Pusey, in “ Daniel the Prophet” (second edition, pp. 639-641) ; with 
which compare the prediction of the conquest of Hindostan by the 
English, and their subsequent expulsion, quoted by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, from a Persiaa ode of the twelfth century, in the Hakluyt 
Society’s edition of Vasco de Gama. The Abbot Joachim’s theory of 
the three ages of the Church (p. 116) should have suggested a re- 
ference to Lessing’s prophetic anticipations of the Everlasting Gospel. 
A tantalizingly brief allusion is made to Dante as a prophet. This 
subject would, doubtless, have been more fully treated but for the 
author’s intention to write a monograph on the subject. We learn 
with regret that it is only too doubtful whether this intention will 
ever be realized. But even in its incomplete state, Dr. Déllinger’s 
Essay deserves to be welcomed by students ofall shades of opinion. 

Mr. George Williams gives to the world a posthumous fragment of 
Dr. Neale’s “ History of the Holy Eastern Church,’* descriptive of 
the Church of Antioch during the first four centuries of its existence. 
If a life-like style, deep learning, and profound convictions could make 
a historian, Dr. Neale would be among the greatest ornaments of 
historical literature. Unfortunately, he is utterly destitute of critical 
faculty ; fails to perceive the motive power of ideas, and neglects Pro- 
testant—and especially German researches in the same field. He 
believes, for instance, in the miracle of the “ Invention of the Cross,” 
though he admits that the details are uncertain, and regrets that 
Eusebius was not more willing to allow the supernatural assistance of 
evil spirits in the production of the heathen oracles. Mr. Williams 
has prefixed an interesting Introduction, containing an account of the 
ruined towns between Homs and Antioch (the central district of the 
Antiochene diocese), especially of the churches and Christian inscrip- 
tions. He has also inserted a complete list of the Patriarchs of 
Antioch, by Constantius, a late learned Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and three appendices, of which the first contains authentic records 
relating to the Patriarchal Throne of Antioch during the latter half 
of the 18th century, mostly extracted from the Patriarchal archives 
at Constantinople ; the second, a historical account of the Patriarchate 
of Antioch, translated from a Russian pamphlet; and the third, a 
oa of the state of the Patriarchate in 1850, also translated from 
the Russ. 





8 « A History of the Holy Eastern Church.” The Patriarchate of Antioch. By 
the Rev. John Mason Neale, D.D. (A Posthumous Fragment) ; together with 
Memoirs of the Patriarchs of Antioch. By Constantius, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Translated from the Greek ; and three Appendices. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by the Rev. George Williams, B.D., Vicar of Ringwood. London: 
Rivingtons. 
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Dr. Dorner,’ the younger, may be congratulated on his first appear- 
ance in the field of theological authorship. Ilis sketch of the opinions 
and belief of Augustine is accurate and well arranged, and superior in 
impartiality to the only English work which can enter into competition 
with it, Dr. Mozley’s learned work noticed in this Review in 1855. 
There are two great difficulties which the describer of Augustinianism 
has to surmount. First, the temptation of using Augustine as an 
authority for some modern sect or party. Secondly, the absence of 
anything like a severely logical system in Augustine’s works. The 
first can only be overcome by viewing this great Father in the light 
of his time ; the second, by discovering the central points from which 
all his opinions flow. And this is what Dr. Dorner has tried to do. 
The two subjects by which, from his youth up, Augustine was fasci- 
nated, are God and sin. But as he regards sin mainly as an interrup- 
tion of the relation between man and God, we may say that the 
eentrai point of his doctrinal system is God. Hence even his Anthro- 
pology must be treated as a subdivision of his Theology. Dr. Dorner 
divides his book into two parts—first, the doctrine of God, and the 
doctrines connected with it; such as Creation, Providence, the Origin 
of Souls, Miracles, Revelation : and secondly, those which concern the 
relation of man to God, especially sin, grace, and the Church. In 
conclusion, he surveys the work of Augustine as a whole, his services 
to Christianity, and his relation to the Reformation. 

The new edition of Dr. Liddon’s sermons on Religion” derives its 
elaim to attention from the preface, which contains a reply to a 
friendly criticism in the Spectator. The gist of the latter was, that 
Dr. Liddon had missed the point of the scientific argument against 
prayer, drawn from the idea of Law, which is “ that to pray for any- 
thing which involves a violation of that [physical] order is to pray 
for what it is unreasonable, arrogant, and even irreverent to ask.” 
Dr. Liddon replies, first, that this objection to prayer is rather theo- 
logical than “ scientific ;’’ secondly, that “real answers to prayer are 
no more inconsistent with God’s Wisdom and Sovereignty than any 
other real consequences of human free-will.”’ He thinks, too, that 
“if the presence of law is an objection to prayer anywhere, it is an 
objection to it everywhere,” and that answers to prayers for spiritual 
blessings are as miraculous as answers to prayers for temporal ones. 
Here he is, of course, at issue with divines of the ordinary Broad 
Church type. But so thinking, he is able to look calmly forward to 
the recognition of law in psychology as well as in physics. 

Criticism would be wasted on the gross and unblushing partiality dis- 
played in the “ Dictionary of Sects and Heresies.”"" There is not the 
least attempt to comprehend the principles which lie at the root of the 
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English religious communities. Still it must be admitted that facts 
are, for the most part, given with sufficient fulness ; we do not pretend 
to vouch for their accuracy. The articles on non-Christian religions 
-and philosophies are less objectionable, and may, at any rate, lay claim 
to the merit of being judicious compilations. We may mention in 
particular those on Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Spinoza. That 
on Atheism is every way inferior to the lucid and accurate essay in the 
“ Dictionary of Historical Theology.” 

Little or nothing of importance has appeared lately on the in- 
terpretation of the Christian Scriptures. Mr. Sharpe” has brought 
out a little volume of notes on the Old Testament, acute and 
original as ever, but with insufficient discrimination between the 
domains of fact and conjecture. Mr. Pelham Dale” deserves great 
eredit for the pains he has bestowed on his Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes. In his own sphere—that of philology—he is much 
more independent than the contributors to that perfunctory com- 
pilation, the “Speaker’s Commentary.” But he is evidently a 
self-taught man; modern grammarians have left no traces on his 
labours; nor has he even a comprehensive knowledge of the Hebrew 
Bible, for he modestly confesses homo unius libri. And we cannot say 
that he has thrown any new light on the interpretation of this obscure 
book, though he is on the right track in comparing the LXX. The 
translation aims at expressing too much ; a false emphasis is the result. 

Messrs. Rivingtons* have brought out a new edition of Mr. Isaac 
Williams’ Commentary on the Apocalypse, the exquisite style of which 
might with advantage be imitated by other than Catholic commenta- 
tors. Mr. Rust, a Cambridge prizeman,” has given us a careful com- 
parison of the same book with other Apocalyptic writings, arranged 
under topics, such as Messiah, Angels, Satan, &. He makes no 
affectation of criticism. 

A new series of papers, edited by Mr. Charles Anderson,” will be 
heartily welcomed. A healthy moral earnestness is conspicuous in 
every one of them. Perhaps the best papers are those on Almsgiving, 
Sermons, Lay Influences, Liturgical Reform, and the Education of the 
Clergy. 

The “ Authorized Report of the Church Congress”” is chiefly taken 
up with subjects of a purely practical kind. But there are two papers 
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on the means of quickening an interest in Theology which deserve a 
special notice; the one by Canon Lightfoot, the other (which is rather 
an oration) by Dr. Farrar, of Marlborough. We cannot, however, see 
much force in the suggestion of Canon Lightfoot, that our relations 
towards physical science on the one hand, and non-Christian races on 
the other, would be improved by a proper use of the doctrine of the 
Logos. Recollecting that this very doctrine was once the fertile 
mother of heresies, we are curious to see how Canon Lightfoot will 
avoid the fate of his great predecessor, Origen. Dr. Farrar gives us a 
noble but rather vague plea for a liberal and progressive Theology. 
He tells us, that “so far from being the badges of intellectual servi- 
tude, we look upon the Orders we have taken as the highest pledge of 
honesty, and the strongest incentive to the fearless search for truth.” 
Noble words, but could they be carried into practice by any beneficed 
clergyman ? 

The Anglo-Continental Society has printed a very interesting report 
of the Old-Catholic Congress held last summer at Constance; the two 
Pastoral Letters of the Old-Catholic Bishop Reinkens, and a striking 
speech by Prof. Messmer at Constance, on the degrading practices of 
Pilgrimages, Image-worship, &c.”* 

Mr. Frederic Myers,” of Keswick, a retiring but highly gifted 
Theologian of the Coleridgean school, left behind him a work called 
“Catholic Thoughts,”’ consisting of four books, two of which are con- 
tained in the present volume. It was in many respects in advance of 
its age, and was originally printed for private circulation only. One of 
the last acts of the late Bishop of Argyll was to obtain the permission 
of Mr. Myers’ representatives to publish it in the “ Present-Day 
Papers.” The portion here published is a luminous exposition of the 
principles of Coleridge’s “ Church and State.” 

The extreme “ High Church” party have started a new series of 
tracts under the taking title, “Studies in Modern Problems.”’*” Of 
the two mentioned below, the second may be especially recommended 
for its collection of facts in proof of the Zwinglian—not Lutheran— 
origin of the 39 Articles. It also contains a high testimony to the 
merits of Mr. H. B. Wilson, the Zwingli of English Rationalists. 

Mr. Scott’s tracts” have always the merit of insight and point. 
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With a little more literary finish they might become a valuable in- 
strument of religious reform. We mention three of the best below. 
No record of contemporary theology would be complete without 
some reference to homiletic literature. Mr. Artom’s” eloquent ad- 
dresses are recommended by their deep sense of the poetry of the 
Jewish religion ; Dr. Vaughan’s” by an ease of manner and a purity 
of tone (we wish we could add by a liberality of theology) which have 
seldom been equalled. Dr. Farrar’s™ striking sermons are full of 
genuine eloquence, but avoid the religious difficulties of the age. 
This is not exactly the fault of Dr. Perowne,” but though his manner 
is conciliatory, his matter (see sermon on Prayer, and essay on 
Abraham’s Sacrifice) is reactionary. Hebraists, however, will appre- 
ciate his valuable paper on @saiah viii., ix. Mr. Body’s” discourses 
differ comparatively little from those of earnest Evangelicals ; Mr. 
Oxenham’s” are the condensed extract of dogmatic theology. Those 
of a well-known Scotch preacher® have nothing distinctive about 
them but their polished style. How far is the ideal of the religious 
speaker, so eloquently sketched by Professor Seeley, from being realized! 
A few miscellaneous books may be fitly grouped at the end of this 
summary. Mr. J. B. Waring sends us a chaotic but truly liberal 
“Record of Thoughts’ of the last thirty years. Miss Hennell, the 
second part of “Present Religion,” in a style which we do not 
profess to have mastered; Mrs. Heckford, a sketch™ of the life, or 
rather character, of Christ as the highest embodiment of Com- 
munism, é.e., Altruism. Mr. Finch, a discourse” “On the pursuit of 
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Truth,” clear, and well thought out, but singularly arriéré in its views 
of theology ; Mr. Baynes, a collection of religious poems,” which 
suffers by comparison with “ Lyra Anglicana ;” Dr. Ryder, an Irish 
clergyman, a pamphlet” with a number of second-hand facts relative 
to Jewish Baptism, and supposed by him to confirm the Baptismal Re- 
generation of Infants ; Mr. Moore,” a book of prayers sufficiently de- 
scribed in the title ; Mr. Jukes,” a third edition of his Scriptural ar- 
gument against Eternal Punishment; and an anonymous writer a 
quaint parallel” between the outer and inner man of various classes of 
religionists. 


No work of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s is likely to attract a wider 
circle of readers than his lately published volume on “The 
Study of Sociology ;* a work of which it is difficult to exaggerate the 
interest or the importance. The essays of which the volume is com- 
posed have previously appeared in a separate form both in England 
and America, and the volume itself has already reached a second edi- 
tion, so that it is now unnecessary to give an account of its contents ; 
probably all who take any interest in social speculations have read the 
book for themselves. It is, we fear, too late now to regret that Mr. 
Spencer has adopted the barbarous hybrid name “ Sociology,” from 
Comte and his followers, for a science which he has done so much to 
create and extend ; indeed, he makes so ostentatious a parade of his 
unfamiliarity with the two great languages of antiquity, that it is 
possible his taste has never been disturbed by a word which steals an 
element from each, in defiance of all philological propriety. As, how- 
ever, he is a purist in regard to his own language, perhaps he will ex- 
cuse a word of protest on behalf of another. But apart from its title, 
which no familiarity can redeem from barbarism, the work is admir- 
able. What Bacon did, or helped to do, for natural knowledge, Mr. 
Speneer is endeavouring to do for the knowledge of social phenomena; 
and just as one of Bacon’s chief tasks was to sweep away the Idola 
which beset his path, so Mr. Spencer’s main endeavour is to indicate the 
hindrances in the way of social knowledge, and as a true pioneer to cut 
a track through the jungle which future explorers can expand into a 
highway. So insurmountable, indeed, do the impediments seem, that 
one is at times disposed to despair of progress, and to fear that man- 
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kind must, after all, wait till the struggle for existence and the sur. 
vival of the fittest shall have developed a new organ for the unbiassed 
perception of social phenomena. As well might a man try to see white 
light through a prism, as to envisage such phenomena in their due re- 
lations with the unpurified intelligence of ordinary life; and Mr, 
Spencer would almost have us believe that for the study of Sociology 
mankind are at present hoodwinked with prismatic spectacles which 
cannot be set aside, and that each man’s prism is different to that of 
the rest. Still, to see the difficulties clearly, is one step towards re- 
moving them, and in this respect Mr. Spencer has done yeoman’s 
service. Ina notice of another work, published under Mr. Spencer’s 
auspices, the “Sociological Tables,” we ventured to express some dis- 
*trust of the close analogy frequently insisted on by Mr. Spencer be- 
tween Biology and Sociology ; the analogy is enforced and illustrated 
with much vigour and ingenuity in the present volume, but we cannot 
say that our scruples are entirely removed by the discussion. Such an 
analogy is, of course, not new, nor peculiar to Mr. Spencer ; it is at 
least as old as Plato, and has always been a great favourite with con- 
structors of social theories ; but a metaphor may be so often used that it 
at last comes to be mistaken for a fact, and we cannot help suspecting 
that something of the kind has happened in the present case. “The 
Human Intellect,” says Bacon, “from its peculiar nature, easily sup- 
poses a greater uniformity and equality in things than it really finds; 
and though there are many things in nature unique and full of disparity, 
yet it feigns parallels, correspondences, and relations which do not 
exist.” ‘“ Nov. Org.’’ i. 45 ; we give a translation, as Mr. Spencer affects 
to despise Latin. Of course, the theory of Evolution, of which Mr. 
Spencer is the acknowledged exponent, inclines him rather to indivi- 
dualism in politics, and to a distrust of what may be called constructive 
legislation ; indeed, but for his own disclaimer, we should be inclined to 
describe him as an apostle of “ laisser-faire.” Perhaps in this respect 
he has fallen somewhat under one of those “biases,” the influence of 
which he has in other cases so mercilessly traced. Constructive legis- 
lation is often premature, and sometimes pernicious; but the evolu- 
tionist must surely regard it as an effort to meet new circumstances 
with new adaptations ; and even if it fails in nine cases out of ten, yet 
the success is a step in advance; and it is, perhaps, only by such ten- 
tative efforts that progress can be won at all. We regret that pressure 
on our space compels us to give so meagre a notice of a work of such 
sterling worth. We can only make amends by earnestly commending 
its study to all who are interested in questions of social philosophy. 
Politicians of all parties will find in it much food for reflection, though 
its range is far above the level of party politics, the crude antago- 
nisms of which it ruthlessly dissects and exposes. It needs only be 
added that, in literary form, the book exhibits a notable advance on 
Mr. Spencer’s other writings ; it teems with felicitous illustration, and 
is a model of lucid arrangement ; and though, perhaps, occasionally 
wanting in the higher elements of refinement and grace, it maintains 
with unflagging vigour a style which is at once stimulating, lively, 
persuasive, and direct. 
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The’ second title of Serjeant Cox’s now completed work, “ What am 
1?” is “A Popular Introduction to Mental Philosophy and Psy- 
chology.” In reality, the book is a temperate, but still one-sided, 
statement of the so-called Psychic theory of the phenomena which 
commonly go by the name of Spiritualism. It is needless to say that 
the author discards with much emphasis the Spiritualist hypothesis, 
though he pleads with the skill of a practised advocate for the admis- 
sion of the phenomena to scientific inquiry. For tone, temper, and 
moderation there is no fault to be found with his argument, but it 
may be questioned how far it is fair or prudent to introduce into a 
work avowedly popular a discussion of phenomena which have never 
yet been admitted without question, either into Physics or Psychology. 
“Let me earnestly recommend to the reader,’ says Serjeant Cox in 
his preface, “ not to waste time in witnessing any of the Psychic phe- 
nomena, unless he has resolved to undertake a long and laborious 
course of experimental inquiry.” The caution is excellent, but it seems 
to us to apply with even greater force to a book which relates the 
phenomena at secondhand, than to the direct observation of the pheno- 
mena themselves. Serjeant Cox maintains that the evidence collected by 
the Dialectical Society would satisfy any court of justice; but the plea 
is somewhat misleading, as of course no court would accept the evi- 
dence at all without rigid cross-examination; nor would any jury 
return a verdict on a mass of unsworn and unattested affidavits. 
Scientific proof is one thing, and of that Serjeant Cox does not profess 
to constitute the tribunal to which he appeals a judge. Judicial proof 
is no doubt different, and it is apparently on this that he relies; but 
here he seeks a verdict on hearsay evidence alone, a procedure we 
believe totally unknown to any recognised system of law. Moreover, 
Psychology is not a science whose primary data can be placed beyond 
the reach of dispute, and we venture to think a popular audience is the 
very worst judge of psychological proof. A Psychic force, analogous 
to that of Magnetism, directed to definite and intelligible purposes in 
total unconsciousness by the intelligence of,a child in arms, points 
to a hypothesis which is not perhaps scientifically inadmissible, as it 
at least professes to appeal to a vera causa, but it is beset with such 
gigantic difficulties, physical, psychological, and evidential, that we 
may well hesitate before we accept it. While giving Serjeant Cox 
every credit for his candour, courage, and fairness, we sincerely regret 
that he should have attempted, as it were, to snatch a verdict by a 
provocatio ad populum, an appeal to a tribunal totally unfit to estimate 
the evidence, or to draw a trustworthy conclusion from it. 

The promoters of the Theological and Philosophical Library have 
rendered a great service to the study of Philosophy, by giving as their 
first publication an excellent translation of the late Prof. Ueberweg’s 
very valuable “History of Philosophy,” the second volume of which 
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has lately appeared. The original work is too well known to all 
students of Philosophy to need description here; it is pretty generally 
recognised as one of the best handbooks which the erudition of modern 
Germany has produced. The translation, so far as we have been able 
to test it, is carefully and accurately executed; and the notes, refe- 
rences, and bibliographical information (a most valuable and important 
feature in the original work), have been transferred to the English 
edition with commendable diligence and precision. One point of 
typographical detail calls for passing notice. The original German 
edition is printed in type of two sizes, and this is sufficiently em- 
barrassing, but the translation presents us with three sizes, which 
is almost distracting. Ifthe German smaller type had been put in 
notes separate from the text, and the remainder printed uniformly, the 
book would have been far easier to read. Dr. Porter’s appendix on 
English and American Philosophy is interesting, and fairly adequate, 
but is scarcely up to the level of Ueberweg’s own work; and Prof. 
Botta’s appendix on Italian Philosophy throws considerable light on a 
subject which has been treated by most historians of Philosophy with 
unaccountable neglect. On the whole, the work deserves, and will 
probably secure, a considerable success; the only drawback is its bulk 
and its expense. It is strange that translations in England should 
generally be more ponderous and expensive than the original works; 
France and Germany are both considerably ahead of us in this respect. 
The translation which has lately appearedof M. Ribot’s “Psychologie 
Anglaise Contemporaine,’™ is another illustration of the same remark; 
the volume is about twice the bulk of the original work. The work 
deserves translation if only as an acknowledgment of the homage 
offered to English philosophy, by the careful study M. Ribot has de- 
voted to it ; but we cannot commend the execution; the translation is 
not minutely literal, yet it has an unmistakeably foreign air about it, 
and it contains not a few positive blunders and innumerable inaccura- 
cies. Either it has been executed with unnecessary haste, or the cor- 
rections for the press have been very carelessly and inaccurately made, 
for it contains errors and oversights which a decent revision could not 
have failed to detect. This is the more inexcusable as the work con- 
sists largely of extracts from English writers, which might have been 
exactly given with ordinary care and attention. We should recom- 
mend all who can read French with tolerable ease to go to the original 
work. 
The author of “ The Science of Sensibility (Iatelligence)’ displays 
in his work neither science, sense, sensibility, nor intelligence, to say 
nothing of grammar and spelling. It isa pity he cannot find a better 
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use for his money than spending it in paying respectable publishers to 
print books of nonsense. The most charitable supposition is that the 
whole thing is a joke; but if so, it is a very tiresome and bad joke. 

In “The Psychology of Scepticism and Phenomenalism,’* Mr. 
Andrews makes some minor points against the psychological theories 
of Hume and Berkeley. Mr. Andrews is apparently a physiologist 
by training with a turn for psychology, but without much practice in 
psychological analysis. His physiology is very dogmatic, but it is 
not, we suspect, beyond the reach of criticism. ‘There is, however, in- 
genuity and, we believe, novelty in the suggestion, that the tactile 
or quasi-tactile sensations of the muscles associated with the organs 
of special sense, contribute to the growth of acquired perceptions ; 
bat their function in this respect is, we imagine, exaggerated by Mr. 
Andrews. 

Dr, Cunningham’s “ New Theory of Knowing and Known,” may 
not be unfamiliar to some readers of the Westminster Review, for an 
outline of it appeared in an article in July, 1862, on “ Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Doctrines of Perception and Judgment.” It is bold enough to take 
away the breath of any but a Scotch metaphysician, though we 
imagine that the last title Dr. Cunningham would think of claiming 
is that of “ metaphysician.” We give the theory in his own words, 
for we dare not try to paraphrase it: “Through the senses we get our 
knowledge, and by memory we recall it.” Our intellectual states, 
therefore, are either sensations or recollections. There is no other. 
What we call ideas are simply recollections, but perhaps in that form 
which we call imagination. To have ideas, is, therefore, simply to 
be remembering or imagining; and the mind remembering something, 
imagining something, needs not be conscious of the operation, but in 
the operation is conscious of the thing.... Hamilton held that we 
are conscious only of our perceptions, and that in the perception there 
is involved a knowledge of the thing perceived. I, on the other hand, 
maintain that we are conscious only of the thing perceived, but that 
in the perception of it there is involved the conscious existence of the 
perceiver,” pp. 189 and 192. This is simple enough at any rate; mind 
is conscious of matter and of nought else, and there is nothing more 
to be said. That with such a theory Dr. Cunningham contradicts 
himself at every step is a slight matter, for of course he will main- 
tain, as Mill did in a similar case, that philosophical language is 
based on the theory which he discards, and, therefore, cannot be ac- 
commodated to his view without readjustment. It is easy to simplify 
philosophy by ignoring the difficulties it presents, but the process is 
scarcely satisfactory. Dr. Cunningham’s book reads like a treatise on 
colour, written by a blind man. It is surprising to find a writer so 
conversant with philosophical literature, and with such a keen interest 
in his subject, complacently adopting so inadequate a theory. 

* “The Psychology of Scepticism and Phenomenalism.” By James Andrews. 
Glasgow: Maclehose. 1874. 
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In his “ Philosophie des Bewusstseins, Dr. Bicking attempts a 
solution of the old problems in an incoherent series of axiomatic sen- 
tences rather obscure than profound. The work is apparently posthu- 
mous. It was, perhaps, not very judicious of the author’s friends to 
give it to the world. 

Dr. Alfred Hélder’s “ Darstellung der Kantischen Erkenntnisstie- 
orie,”** gives a lucid exposition of one of the most difficult portions of 
the Critical Philosophy. The “Transcendental Deduction of the 
Categories” is the well-known crux of Kant’s system. Our own ac- 
quaintance with the controversy to which it has given rise is so 
limited, that we cannot venture to determine whether Dr. Holder has 
succeeded in unravelling the mystery which has baffled so many of his 
predecessors. We must leave the question to professed students of 
Kant. But Dr. Hélder’s exposition is so clear and painstaking, that, 
in default of a systematic study of Kant’s own writings, it may fairly 
be commended to the attention of ordinary students of philosophy. 

Dr. Hoppe, in “Die Analogie,”” makes a fierce onslaught on the 
logical process called Analogy, and proposes to banish it entirely from 
the logic of the future. He is also very angry with the logicians, 
German and foreign, who have given it a place in their system. Dr. 
Hoppe has little difficulty in showing, what any English logician could 
have told him, that analogical reasoning is not necessarily conclusive, 
and that many processes are commonly included under the head of 
Analogy, which might with advantage be disengaged and ranged in 
more appropriate fashion; but this is a very different thing from dis- 
carding Analogy altogether. As well might he propose to discard 
Hypothesis because it is not a complete Induction. However, Dr. 
Hoppe’s general theory of Induction and its relation to Deduction is 
so startling, and, to our thinking, so unsound, that we are not sur- 
prised to find him at sea on the comparatively minor question of 
Analogy. “Every complete chain of inference,” says he (p. 24), 
“consists of the three Inductive and the three Deductive propositions, 
and these six propositions should ever stand clear before the mind: 
e.g., A. 1. Caius is mortal. 2. Caius isa man. 3. Men are mortal. 
B. 4. Men are mortal. 5. Cesar isa man. 6. Cesar is mortal.” It 
is, indeed, surprising that this mode of stating the matter should ap- 
pear satisfactory to any one who has ever read, not to say written, a 
work on Logic. Ifwe were to argue that Kant was a sound reasoner, 
Kant was a German, and therefore Germans are sound reasoners, and 
hence proceed to infer that Dr. Hoppe is a sound reasoner, we should, 
for all we can see, be reasoning in a fashion which Dr. Hoppe would 
sanction ; but the conclusion would be so manifestly unsound that we 
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should be forced to suspect that either the premises were false or the 
process illicit. It is worthy of notice, that in criticising Mill, Dr. 
Hoppe has very seriously misrepresented the meaning, and even the 
words, of that writer. The fault may lie with Mill’s German trans- 
lator, but in that case we are surprised that the translation has had 
such a wide circulation in Germany. Dr. Hoppe is apparently very 
angry that this should be the case, and he assures us, on the authority 
of Herr von Grauvogl (a philosopher whose fame, so far as we know, 
has not yet passed the Rhine), that Mill has written an Inductive 
Logic without in the least knowing what Induction is. If Dr. Hoppe’s 
book should be translated into English, we cannot promise it a very 
wide circulation, but, perhaps, such readers as it might find would be 
disposed, but for politeness, to return the compliment. 

Dr. Hermann Siebeck’s ‘‘ Untersuchungen zur Philosophie der 
Griechen,’* is a valuable example of that specialization of study for 
which modern Germany is so remarkable. It consists of four essays, 
illustrating with greater minuteness and completeness of detail than is 
possible in a general history of philosophy, isolated but interesting 
points connected with Greek Philosophy. The first Essay, on “So- 
crates’ relation to Sophistic,” deals with one of the most vexed ques- 
tions of modern criticism. It is, perhaps, strange that Dr. Siebeck 
should pay so little attention to the labours of English scholars on a 
question which they have almost made their own. Grote is, we think, 
only once mentioned, and Professor Jowett not at all. The second 
Essay, on “ Plato’s Theory of Matter,” is full of interest, and furnishes 
in a convenient form a mass of information which it would be difficult 
to find elsewhere. The same may be said of the remaining Essays on 
“ Aristotle’s Doctrine of the Eternity of the World,” and on “The 
Connection of Aristotle’s Philosophy of Nature with that of the Stoics.” 
Students of Greek philosophy will find the work both instructive and 
interesting. 

We have received several numbers of “ La Critique Philosophique,”” 
aweekly journal of Philosophy, Literature, and General Criticism, 
published under the direction of M. Renouvier. It consists of original 
articles, bibliographical notices, and notes of general interest. It does 
not confine its survey to the literature of France, but deals extensively 
with that of England and of Germany. M. Pillon is the responsible 
Editor ; his name and that of M. Renouvier are sufficient to secure the 
attention of all students of philosophy. The philosophical principles 
espoused by the journal are those of the French developments of Kant. 
We gladly call the attention of our readers to this interesting publica- 
tion, and cordially recommend it to their notice. 
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HOUGH the students of Mr. Mill’s “Principles of Political 
Economy ”’ in its successive editions, will have little to learn as 

to the author’s most matured opinions on that subject, yet it is 
probable that it is those who are best acquainted with that work; and 
with all Mr. Mill’s other works, who will be most rejoiced to find 
any stray papers of Mr. Mill rescued from oblivion, and will be most 
inquisitive as to their contents. Not, indeed, that the “ Essays on 
some Unsettled Questions on Political Economy’”’—the second edition of 
which is now published—was at all an unknown treatise, or inaccessible 
to persevering students; but curiosity was whetted, and not easily 
appeased through the sort of obstruction which is offered by the fact 
of a book having been long out of print. The essays themselves will 
be found to be full of interest, both biographical and scientific; and 
the conscientious thoroughness with which Mr. Mill performed every 
piece of work he undertook, is of itself a sufficient security for the 
permanent value of what might have been, in the hands of another, 
mere desultory decompositions. The essays were written in 1829 and 
1830, and were, all but one, long kept in manuscript “ because, during 
the temporary suspension of public interest in the species of discussion 
to which they belong, there was no inducement to their publication.” 
The first essay on the “ Laws of Interchange between Nations,” dis- 
cusses a subject which, at the time of its first publication, was 
becoming matter of debate in Parliament, that is, the exact mode in 
which the advantages flowing from free trade between two countries 
is reaped by both of them. Mr. Mill explains and illustrates the 
doctrine of Ricardo, to the effect that “it is not a difference in the 
absolute cost of production which determines the interchange, but a 
difference in the comparative cost. ‘Towards the close of the essay 
Mr. Mill illustrates the whole subject by applying the principles which 
underlie it to answer a question of great practical moment,— Which 
of the countries of the world gains most by foreign commerce? 
Mr. Mill makes the answer the more interesting, as he selects for 
purposes of comparison the case of France and England, and investi- 
gates the consequences of free trade between them in a way which 
subsequent policy has developed into a prophesy. He first says that 
if by gain be meant advantage, that country will generally gain the 
most which stands the most in need of foreign commodities. But if 
by gain be meant saving of labour and capital in obtaining the com- 
modities which the country desires to have, whatever they may be, 
the country will gain, not in proportion to its own need of foreign 
articles, but to the need which foreigners have of the articles which 
itself produces. Mr. Mill then imagines the case of the restrictions 
being removed “which have loaded the commercial intercourse of 
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France and England to such an extent that, regard being had to the 
wealth and population of the two countries,” the trade carried on 
between them is so little that it may be called none at all. England, 
thought Mr. Mill, would be the greatest gainer. “There would 
instantly arise in France an immense demand for the cottons, woollens, 
and iron of England; while wines, brandies, and silks, the staple 
articles of France, are less likely to come into general demand here ; 
nor would the consumption of such productions, it is probable, be so 
rapidly increased by the fall of price.” Mr. Mill traces various 
detailed consequences which would flow from opening this trade, and 
which he thinks are such as would not be expected by the friends or 
by the opponents of the restrictive system. 


‘The wine-growers of France, who imagine that free-trade would relieve 
their distress by raising the price of their wine, might not improbably find that 
price actually lowered. On the other hand, our silk manufacturers would be 
surprised if they were told that the free admission of our cotton and hardware 
into the French market would endanger ¢heir branch of manufactory; yet such 
might possibly be the effect. France it is likely could most advantageous] 
pay us in silks for a portion of the cottons and hardware which we should se 
to her; and though all our manufacturers may now be able to compete 
advantageously in some branches of the manufacture with their French rivals, 
it by no means follows that they could do so when the efflux of money froia 
France, and its influx into England, had lowered the price of silk goods in the 
French market, and increased the expenses of production here.” 


The essay on the “ Definition and Method of Political Economy,” 
is one which might advantageously be put in the hands of every one 
commencing a study of the subject, and is a valuable contribution to 
the study of the moral sciences generally. The essay on the words 
productive and unproductive will also richly repay perusal. 

An interesting discussion on a subject which, in some of its aspects, 
may shortly become of practical concern in England, is contained in a 
pamphlet by Dr. Theodor Schitze.* The subject is the desirability of 
admitting persons other than professional lawyers to take part in the 
conduct of criminal trials. The writer distinguishes the different 
modes in which this participation may take place, and points out the 
distinct aspects in which the question is presented, according as the 
“laymen” merely find a verdict of fact, or expound the law, or perform 
either of these functions with or without the help of a professional 
assessor or assessors. In dealing with the subject, the author recog- 
nises the value of giving publicity, or rather popularity, to the pro- 
ceedings, and also considers how far the kind of law to be administered 
(that is, whether of home or foreign growth, traditional or statute, 
unwritten or codified) affects the question. The author’s own con- 
clusions are rather unfavourable to the undue extension of unprofes- 
sional co-operation, and he will allow no other test to prevail but that of 
the proved superiority of the judicial decision. The like question is 
presented in England in the case of the unpaid magistracy, and (in 
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civil cases) in discussing the expediency of introducing commercial 
tribunals. 

Herr Nicolaiis Schiiren has published a second and much improved 
edition of his work on “A Solution of the Social Question,” and 
added to it an historical introduction which much increases the whole 
value of the work. The subject of the work is not exactly co-extensive 
with what in England is meant by political economy, but covers 
a good deal of what is sometimes called in England “social philo- 
sophy.” ‘The new portion of the work will be found interesting, as 
describing the political aspirations of some sections of foreign demo- 
cracy which are little understood or appreciated in this country. For 
instance, we are told that the “social-democratic” party holds it to be 
the essential problem before a State how to “introduce a new organiza- 
tion into labour ;” or how, in other words, to apply its own power in 
such a way as to enable the non-possessing classes to put themselves 
on a par with the possessing. It is only in matters of very occasional 
legislation that the English House of Commons is brought face to 
face with these questions, or that the most enlightened democrats 
desire it to interfere with them. A similar lesson on the sort of 
instruction by means of which continental democrats are reared, is 
given in the people’s edition of Bastiat’s ‘“ Political Economy,” 
especially in the section on “ The Law.” 

A curious and original mode of argument adopted by Mr. James 
Harvey, of Liverpool, in assaulting the monopoly of the Bank of 
England and the policy of the Bank Charter Act, is to make copious 
extracts from Bishop Berkeley’s “ Querist,’”* and to supplement them 
by queries of his own in something the same style, and touching 
upon the money problems of this day. 

Some interesting and somewhat curious documents, throwing light 
upon the most advanced socialistic organizations on the Continent, 
have been published by the International Association of Workmen by 
way of justification of their own conduct in refusing to associate them- 
selves with socialists of all types.’ At the congress held at the Hague, 
the Council General demanded an inguiry into the nature of the 
organization entitled the Alliance of Socialist Democracy, and a com- 
mission of five members was appointed for the purpose of conducting 
the inquiry. The result of the inquiry was among other things to 
exclude Michel Bakounine from the International, on the ground of 
his having founded the Alliance, and for some more personal reasons. 
It appears that Bakounine prepared the statutes of the Alliance; and 
in fact they were produced partly in his handwriting. Two of the 
first clauses in these statutes are that the “ International brethren have 
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no other country than that of universal revolution, and know no 
foreign country or enemy but reaction.” ‘They renounce all com- 
promise or concession, and treat every movement as reactionary which 
has any other end but the immediate and direct triumph of their 
principles.” In other clauses the “ passion of revolution” is treated 
as the sole qualification, and a supreme consecration to the service of 
revolution the paramount and absorbing duty of a brother. 

The public have had such copious and various information of late on 
the subject of Ashanti that they can hardly be expected to be voracious 
after fresh facts, especially as the Parliamentary Blue Books have yet 
to be read. However, a little work on “ Fanti and Ashanti,’” by Cap- 
tains Brackenbury and Huysche, the latter of whom was unhappily 
killed in the war, will command attention from the historical circum- 
stances under which the materials it contains were prepared. Major- 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley, with thirty-six officers, volunteers for 
service in the Ashanti expedition, was on board the Ambriz, bound for 
Cape Coast Castle. An order had been issued requesting officers to 
make themselves acquainted, as far as possible, with everything re- 
lating to the country and the war. It is said that the Head-quarter 
Staff so much used the books of reference that the rest of the party 
could seldom get a chance of reading them. Sir Garnet Wolseley re- 
quested the members of his staff to put into shape and read to their 
colleagues the results of their long daily studies. ‘The time given 
was less than a week, and we had to work under the most unfavourable 
conditions of tropical heat, a rolling ship, and the sickening smell of 
bilge water.” The work is full of important matter, and affords the 
readiest and safest mode of studying all the facts of the case. 

It is not uninstructive to read occasionally the language and reason- 
ings of those who take an extreme view in any political question, and 
are not hampered in their thought or expression by so much as a side- 
long glance at views of truths which rival, or excel in importance their 
own. In the “Modern Avernus’’® Junius Junior travels over every 
one of the topics of what may be called the “ Catholic Question,” and 
does his utmost to awaken his countrymen toa due sense of the danger 
they incur from the various measures of toleration towards Roman 
Catholics which have successively been adopted. The author endeavours 
to prove from the history of the chief countries of Europe, and from 
the testimony of the ablest writers in those countries, that the source 
of all evil, political and personal, is the Papacy and its representatives 
in different places. In successive chapters the modern Junius com- 
bats what he calls the “ Popular Illusions” to the effect that Popery 
is changed, “ that Popery is not advancing,” “ that there is nothing to 
fear from Popery.” He discusses, in the light of his main thesis, the 
several “Pressing Questions” of the day, such as the “Convent 


7 ‘Fanti and Ashanti.” Three Papers read on board the S.S. Ambriz, on the 
voyage to the Gold Coast. By Capt. H. Brackenbury and Capt. G. L. Huysche. 
London : Blackwood. 1873. 

8 «The Modern Avernus. The Descent of England : How far? A Question for 
Parliament and the Constituencies.” By Junius Junior. London: Hatchards. 
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Question,” the “ Chaplains’ Question,” the “ Education Question,” and 
the “Irish Question.” In discussing some of these questions, the 
author propounds views of fact which have all the charm of novelty or 
at least of courage. The general upshot is that the “ Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act must be repealed ;” that “ the first duty of Government 
is to repel Papal encroachment; and the English Minister who 
wantonly permits that encroachment deserves to be impeached as a 
traitor to the State.” 

In a clear and well-reasoned pamphlet’ Mr. Calvert, Q.C., endeavours 
to dispose of the arguments for reconstructing the Inns of Court on 
the basis of making them institutions for the education of both branches 
of the legal profession. The main strength of Mr. Calvert’s arguments 
lies in his assertions that the two branches need different kinds of train- 
ing, and can best get it apart, and that the present training given to 
the students for the Bar by the Inns of Court is the best attainable. 
No doubt on both these heads Mr. Calvert makes out a tolerable case, 
though his reasoning is not novel. But Mr. Calvert fails to apprehend 
the real gist of the attack on the present state of things. It is com- 
plained that it is impossible for any body, or assemblages of bodies, like 
the Inns of Court, to give a really efficient system of education. In 
the mode by which the governing members of those bodies are ap- 
pointed, and in the nature of their occupations, there is nothing to 
secure their competency for a very hard and special task—that of edu- 
cation ; and there is still less to animate them to give sustained atten- 
tion to the task when once undertaken. Again, it is complained that, 
even if barristers and attorneys have each much to learn that is special, 
they have, or ought to have, still more to learn that is in common ; and 
if once a truly national system of education is devised for teaching of 
this common part, it would be so much pure waste (to say the least) 
to teach the same matter twice over in two different places with two 
different staffs of teachers. 

Professor Blackie’s” works are always worth reading, and always 
mark the presence of an original, sensitive, thoughtful, and accom- 
plished mind. He belongs to the Conservative order of spirits, but his 
very Conservatism is of that generous and spiritualized type which 
attracts rather than repels his natural antagonists. He is at once 
gentle and searching, discontented with what is, and yet cautious in his 
selection of remedies. He loves democracy, not because he hates 
tyrants, but because he loves and reveres man. Professor Blackie’s 
essays on “Self-culture” reveal him at his best, as the inspirer of 
worthy and elevating thoughts, the friend of the young, and the believer 
in the possibilities of the steady march of society towards perfection. 
These essays are on the culture of the intellect, physical culture, and 
moral culture. The Professor gives some useful warnings to young 
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would-be critics. ‘There is no good to be looked for from a youth 
who, having done no substantial work of his own, sets up a business of 
finding faults in other people’s work, and calls this practice of finding 
fault criticism. Young men of course may and ought to have 
opinions on many subjects, but there is no reason why they should 
print them. 

Sir C. Adderley has published “ A Few Thoughts on National Edu- 
cation and Punishments.” The two main topics are not kept enough 
apart. Indeed, they run into one another, the link being that of the 
education of pauper children. With a good many of Sir C. Adderley’s 
remarks on education we should be disposed to agree ; as for instance, 
that the State has within the last forty years gone somewhat wide of 
the strict limits it had first in view—the education of children of the 
working classes. He is in favour of more effectually concentrating the 
whole Governmental functions of education in a single department, and 
of getting rid of all special pauper schools. In speaking of punish- 
ments we are at one with him in his criticisms of some of the argu- 
ments used at the late International Prison Congress to the effect that 
the sole or main purpose of criminal punishment is moral reformation, 
though his addiction to corporal punishments proceeds, we think, on 
an insufficient estimate of the indirect effect of such punishments on 
national character. It would have been well if the pamphlet had 
been better arranged and expanded into a larger treatise. 

Probably there could be no better way for a foreigner to acquaint 
himself with some of the most important characteristics of English 
social and political life, than that of studying the life and institutions 
at one of the great manufacturing towns in the country. Such an 
opportunity is afforded by Dr. Langford in his interesting work on 
“Modern Birmingham and its Institutions.”” The work professes 
to be a chronicle of local events from 1841 to 1871; but these thirty 
years have proved so important in the development of English municipal 
life that the work presents, in fact, a vivid image of the modern growth 
of much that is most significant generally in modern life and institu- 
tions. Thus the history of the “ Birmingham and Midland Institute” 
describes the first practical step taken to found it in 1849, by pre- 
senting a memorial to Lord John Russell requesting the government 
to extend the Act for encouraging the establishment of Museums in 
large towns. ll the details of the mode in which the movement was 
carried out are described, and (what must be very interesting to the 
people of Birmingham), the names are given of all the persons who 
took part in the different proceedings. So with the Birmingham Free 
Libraries and Free Art Gallery. The provision made of late years for 
education and literature, and even for amusement, are described with 
the most scrupulous precision. 





11 «¢ A Few Thoughts on National Education and Punishments.” By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir C. Adderley, K.C.M.G., M.P. London: Longmans. 1874. 

12 ¢¢ Modern Birmingham and its Institutions : a Chronicle of Local Events from 
1841 to 1871.” Compiled and Edited by John Alfred Langford, LL.D. Vol. i. 
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The author of Williams’s “ Working Man and his Representative ”” 
professes to have done his utmost to put himself in the actual situation 
of a true “ working-man,” and to taste all the experiences of his life. 
With the help of a “ dialect and bodily disguise,” he says that he con- 
trived to pass as a workman. ‘The result was that, to quote his own 
words, “I found the work far more trying than I had expected; it 
was weary work, painful work, but I hope my labour has not been 
in vain. I have a greater love for the working classes, and far greater 
pity.” The work contains, no doubt, a great number of true and useful 
observations, and many of them may supply valuable correctives to 
the superficial sophisms and rhetoric, by help of which the character 
and situation of the “ working-man,”’ as a construction of the fancy, is 
sometimes idealized. But the mode of generalizing adopted by the 
writer, leads to just as misleading conclusions as the vague 
declamation in use among a certain class of politicians. Probably no 
general idea whatever is, or can be, true about the “ working-man ” as 
such; till education has had more to do with him, he can be called 
with little precision even a man. He is rather an assemblage of 
possibilities and incoherences or inconsistencies. He certainly, as the 
writerindicates, belongs as yet to no political party, and the first party he 
will belong to is the narrow one that promises most for his own interests 
as he understands them. But all this comes to very little, because it 
is one of the main objects of a good public system to raise the “ work- 
ing-men,” that is, the bulk of the population, out of their embryonic 
condition, and to make them men and citizens. 

Miss Lees’ “ Handbook for Hospital Sisters,’"* might have won for 
itself a wider, and therefore a worthier welcome, if its title had more 
plainly denoted that it is a book as useful to women who have to nurse 
at home and wofully feel their lack of training and knowledge, as it 
could be to the class for whom it has been specially intended. Miss 
Lees brings to her task of authorship a very unusual and rarely 
valuable amount of capability and preparation. She may speak with 
authority who has been trained at St. ‘homas’s Hospital ; has studied 
and nursed in Berlin, Dresden, and Kaiserswerth; was a “surgical 
sister” at King’s College Hospital ; examined the Dutch and Danish 
Hospitals ; was further trained in the French Hospitals of the Hatel 
Dieu, Lariboisiére, Enfant Jésus, Val de Grace, Vincennes; served 
under the Sceurs de Charité de St. Vincent de Paul, and was allowed 
thoroughly to inspect, not only these, but other great Parisian Hospitals; 
had sole charge of the typhus station of one Army Corps before Metz; 
and finally took the superintendency of the ambulance for wounded of 
the Crown Princess of Germany. ‘The danger besetting so experienced 
a person is that into which the writers of most directicas for nurses 
have fallen, that of forgetting what ignorance means. But with the 
true spirit of humble genius, Miss Lees is a learner still, and a learner 
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of beginnings, and the most inexperienced will find their wants supplied 
by her. The book contains directions for the trainiag of nurses and 
of superintendents throughout their course of training and examinations, 
together with wise advice as to the relation of “sisters,” or matrons, 
and probationers, as well as of all of them to the patients. The 
comparison of English with the French and German hospitals and 
training systems is very interesting; while the detailed directions 
given for the management of rooms, linen, attendance on various sorts 
of illness are of great practical use. An appendix containing papers 
for the guidance of hospital nurses by Dr. Acland and Mr. Whitfield is 
also valuable. In fine, it is a book which “no lady’s library should 
be without.” 

There is not much leisure in the present day for reading works that 
are neither wholly amusing nor wholly instructive, but are in some mea- 
sure both at once. Indeed, the writing of such books implies an absence 
of pressure on the author’s time and spirits which the weight of literary 
labour in modern times renders somewhat uncommon. People who are 
not professional authors do not write, and those who are, usually write 
too hastily and too much. An elegantly printed work on “Business,” 
by a “Merchant,” well illustrates these observations. It is a book 
written for people who want something to read, and have plenty of 
time to read it in. It is quaint in its style and materials, and recalls 
the manner of Sir Thomas Browne. It is full of short poetical quota- 
tions, classical and mythological allusions, and fanciful images and 
metaphors. The following is a specimen of the sort of thing. 


“As with Adam in the Garden of Eden, it is not good for the business man 
tobe alone. He has therefore servants, clerks, agents, partners, that is, co- 
operative powers, climacide as the classic would ¢ them. Astutely 
remarks our scientific essayist: ‘One of the great arts of all persons placed 
in authority is to multiply themselves, as it were, by a judicious and trustful 
employment of other men’s intelligence and abilities.’ ” 


There was no department of Roman law which was more tho- 
roughly worked out with logical precision, and with due regard to the 
exigences of practical life, than that which concerned the constitution, 
duties and right of corporate bodies of all sorts. In a most interesting 
and erudite treatise, Dr. Max Cohn” of Berlin investigates the history 
and character of some cf these corporations, especially those which 
were not what may be called constitutional or political bodies, such as 
municipal corporations, the senate, and organized bodies of priests. 
The ‘corporations, or rather “collegia”’ whose history and position 
form the subject of Dr. Max Cohn’s inquiries, are rather those bodies 
which occupy an intermediate position between that of a private partner- 
ship or societas, and that of an integral element in the constitution of 
the state. These bodies are rather of the nature of guilds, or perhaps 
“joint-stock companies,” though neither of these institutions exactly 
recalls the class of collegia here referred to. The history of them is 
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difficult to investigate, extending as it does from times previous to 
Augustus, through the reign of Augustus, and through that of the 
Emperors. The sources of information are of course numerous and 
scattered, and the present author deserves thanks for his painstaking 
laboriousness in bringing together and sifting the authorities. 

In the course of discussing the question as to the best mode of re- 
constructing the English army, a treatise by Dr. Carl Walcker, on the 
“ Necessity from a Military, National, Social and Ecclesiastical Point 
of View, of an Effective and Universal Military Training for the 
Young,” will be found of great service. The work gives an account 
of the actual constitution and recent history of the armies of the chief 
European States, and examines (among other matters) the financial and 
political aspects of what the author calls the “military question.” 
His view would receive some sympathy in this country so far as he 
resists the exemption from forced service accorded to the clergy, but 
rather less when he recommends. military training for the young as an 
eminent conservative measure. 

An instructive work for the increasing number of military students 
is supplied by an account of the operations of the First Bavarian 
Army Corps, under General Von der Tann, in the late Franco-German 
war.” The work is compiled from the Bavarian Official Records by 
Captain Hugo Helvig, of the Royal Bavarian General Staff. <A special 
feature of the work is a volume exclusively devoted to five very large 
and clear maps. 

Among the valuable group of works on the military tactics of the 
chief States of Europe which Messrs. King are publishing, a small 
treatise on “ Austrian Cavalry Exercise,” will hold a good and useful 
place. The translator says he was present in the autumn of 1872, at 
the exercises of the Austrian Cavalry, at the great camp of instruction 
at Bruck, on the Leitha, some twenty miles distant from Vienna. 
A previous study of the cavalry drill-book had convinced him of the 
excellence of the system employed, owing to its extreme simplicity and 
the absence of all superfluous details, and that conviction was tho- 
roughly confirmed when he witnessed it in practice. 

‘The Registrar-General of Victoria publishes the Indexes to the 
Patents and Patentees for the year 1871.” The work is very com- 
plete, containing as it does, in three separate departments, a “ subject 
matter’’ index, a “descriptive” index, and (what is the most interesting 
feature of the whole) a collection of very elegant drawings. 





17 “Die militirische, nationale, social-und-kirchenpolitische Nothwendigkeit 
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The general efforts in the direction of national education are 
making themselves felt in the character of the elementary school 
books. Nothing could be better or more readable than the “ Public 
School Series,” commencing from the simplest materials, and pro- 
ceeding gradually to the more complex, published by Messrs. 
Strahan.” Messrs. Johnston’s “ Educational Atlas of Modern Geo- 
graphy,” is also a valuable supplement to their other public-spirited 
efforts to make geographical knowledge increasingly popular. We 
would especially desire to notice “ Philips’s Handy General Atlas, 
illustrating Modern, Historical, and Physical Geography.”” It is 
really a most valuable work, and contains much matter which has not 
been set out in the same form, for the geography of the English 
colonies is especially attended to, and the changes effected in the map 
of Europe by the wars of Napoleon illustrated by successive maps. 

It seems strange that until our own day it never seems to have 
occurred to any inquirer to investigate the question of the existence or 
non-existence of a mythology in Italy more purely popular than the 
mythology which centuries have identified with the very name of 
Rome and Italy. It is an instance of knowledge darkening counsel. 
For, far apart from Jove and all his train, there has been handed 
down a quantity of Folk-lore among the peasantry, as little dreamt of 
in the philosophy of the learned, as has been the lovely poetic fountain, 
of whose existence in the Tiberine district Mr. Hemans has lately 
disclosed the existence. To Mr. Busk™ is due the honour of believing, 
and of confirming his belief by discovery, that our ancestors fell into 
the vulgar error of despising the common life around them and 
ignoring its existence, while they fixed their eyes upon a lore which 
was far less moralizing and elevating to folks in general than that 
which Mr. Busk has now discovered, and which needs no deep 
research before it can be made out to be a fresh sign of the common 
mental needs and tendencies of, at least, all the Aryan nations. It is 
refreshing to find Cinderella, the man with twelve feet of nose, and 
other old friends getting disinterred on classic soil. At the same time 
it is observable, as Mr. Busk says, that while witchcraft was never 
much practised or persecuted at Rome, few witches appear in their 
stories, and few animals as prominent actors; while the religious 
turn given to myths, and generally the reverent tone of all the folk- 
lore make the temper of the people stand out in strange contrast to 
that of the wild and profane tone of many of the Russian tales told by 
Mr. Ralston. 

“Albums,” “ Gems,’’ and “ Souvenirs” are out of fashion, and it has 
long become a problem in what shape the world should be presented 
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with the perennial supply of such papers as used to find their home in 
those volumes. This seems to be almost a pity; for it places much 
pretty writing at an unfair disadvantage. “From January to 
December,” for instance, is not at all a book for children, but it is a 
collection of gracefully written accounts of facts and fancies never 
couched in language suited tu children—not even to the “ advanced” 
children of our day—but sufficiently pleasant to read in odd minutes, 
and some of them invaluable as materials for stories or small lectures 
to children. To the latter ciass belong a few pages about Tree-frogs; 
the habits of Storks; an account of the Children’s Hospital, with hints 
as to what toys are useful presents there ; a descriptive saunter through 
the Zoological Gardens, and the Museums at Kew and Hampton Court. 
The first paper, called “Marguerite; ‘I'he Precious Jewel,” a history 
devised to illustrate the superiority of mental over physical beauty ; 
and several descriptions of natural scenery, are tasteful trifles. The 
whole collection would have been improved, and the likeness to an 
“ Amulet” diminished, had the authoress’s attempts in verse been ex- 
cluded. But it isa disappointment to find a book “for children” so 
like most of its modern companions. Long words, complex ideas, sub- 
jects which do not concern children in the least and about which the 
spurious familiarity they get makes them priggish in childhood and un- 
teachable in maturer life, have only too much taken the place of the 
simple stories of an earlier generation, even when the object of the 
writers has genuinely been the pleasure and instruction of children; 
while the race of books which profess to be written for children, but of 
which every sentence is a pun for the benefit of the older audience, are 
a mere phase of mocking at the little ones and must tend to raise a 
generation of mockers. 

On every hand there is a constant buzz of announcements of newly 
discovered utilities of old and new substances, but to most people these 
announcements remain an empty sound, because they are either too 
fleeting in their publicity, or are made with too little detail. Mr. 
Simmonds” takes upon himself with great industry and success the 
task of making the requisite detailed knowledge as to a large mass of 
these inventions permanently accessible. Machines he leaves on one 
side, unless they be incidentally mentioned, and he devotes his present 
volume to the illustration of the leading processes and industries which 
have arisen of late years out of the utilization of substances usually and 
heretofore considered as wholly unprofitable. The information collected 
by him in the course of long and extensive reading on the subject is 
systematically arranged and is rendered more practically attainable by 
a good index—always a high recommendation to any book. Extracts 
from, or a synopsis of, such a book were impossible ; but it may safely 
be recommended either to the merely curious reader, or to the economi- 
cally inclined who have to dispose of either small or large “scraps” of 
any sort. 
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Among the “ Wonders of the Yellowstone Region,” most vividly de- 
scribed in the papers from which Mr. Richardson” has made a compila- 
tation, few will seem more striking than the fact that, as soon as the 
legislature of the United States ascertained what a marvel-bearing 
tract belonged to them in the Rocky Mountains, they set it apart from 
all settlement, occupancy, or sale, to be a great national park or pleasure 
ground. Of the strange things to be found in this gigantic park cf 
fifty-five by sixty-five miles, a complete and very inviting picture is 
given, and the volume may be recommended to all lovers of the romantic 
or the picturesque. 

Mr. T. T. Cooper® undertook a journey at his own risk in order to 
test the possibility of making a trade route from Assam into Thibet. 
The Lama priesthood, who have the monoply of the tea trade between 
China and Thibet, are quite determined to prevent any introduction of 
tea from Assam, and Mr. Cooper has been foiled in a previous attempt 
toenter Assam from Thibet; but he was resolved to try his fortune 
again on a reverse route. He penetrated for some distance on the 
road he had marked out for himself, and has probably done good ser- 
vice by getting on friendly terms with chieftains who look with jealous 
fear on the British power on their borders ; but when he had again to 
deal with the Lamas his plans were entirely frustrated, and he had to 
return by the way he went. The volume in which he recounts his ad- 
ventures is as full of “sport” and sportsman’s English as most of 
our modern books of travel are; but it is bright and vivacious, and the 
reader’s mind is not harrowed by any very dreadful narratives of peril, 
unless it be in stories of hunts where a man deserves anything that he 
may get in the way of risk and suffering. 

During the last Franco-German war the tendency of the Catholic 
Rhine Provinces of Germany was, to a strange degree, towards sym- 
pathy with the French arms because they belonged to a Catholic 
Power ; and a similar passion for French, or at least Parisian, manners 
and customs as they were under the Second Empire absorbs the writer 
of “Sketches of Modern Paris.” But for the author’s statement of 
his German origin, too, it would be impossible to figure to the imagina- 
tion a son of that grave and studious and unsensational nation portray- 
ing, as this writer does, with enthusiasm the late emperor’s coat and 
smile. Long a resident in Paris and a diligent frequenter of sights 
and shows, he takes us to many scenes which are quite pathetic in 
the light which so short a time has cast upon them. The Court 
at Fontainebleau, the well known story of “the small house in the 
Elysée,” a Tuileries Ball, the origin of the adoption of violets as the 
Bonapartists’ emblem, an imaginative narrative of the late ex-emperor’s 
daily life, all are so redolent of imperialism that it becomes sufficiently 
obvious that even this frivolous book is published, so much out of 
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date, as a sort of tract for the conversion of English public opinion 
in preparation for any possible future attempt at the restoration to 
power of the Bonaparte family. The translator’s work must, however, 
be spoken of with great praise. It is rare to find any translation, 
especially from the German language, with its seductive similarity toa 
cumbrous English style, so light, easy, and graceful. Is it, how- 
ever, that small and unimportant remarks are easy to transfer to 
another tongue; while true thought, having in its outward expression 
all the essential national peculiarities of mental temperament, must 
everywhere bear that same stamp, and can only be made intelligible in, 
though not translated into, another tongue. 

It is to be regretted that works upon the Holy Land and upon 
Egypt should be published by gentlemen who do not even flatter 
themselves that they have anything of more than personal interest to 
add to the forces on any side in the long-waged war as to the true Sinai, 
nor that they can do more than enable “the Bible student perchance 
to distinguish a very few fitful gleams cast upon the boundless ocean of 
truth contained in the inspired volume of Scripture.” Mr. Maughan 
cannot be credited with originality, research, special adventures, or 
unusual power of brilliant description ; and his book on “ The Alps of 
Arabia’ might well have made way for the many books of merit 
which publishers have not time to consider, or whose authors dare not 
publish at their own risk, because the world is getting as full as it can 
contain of books good, bad, and indifferent, with a large majority of 
the last class, as is instanced by the one now noticed. One grudges 
it the nice print, and the firm paper, and the colouring matter that 
makes the paper so restful to look at, and the fair brown and gold of 
the outside. But, for those readers who are never weary of reading 
oft-repeated descriptions of Arab Sheikhs, the first view of Jerusalem, 
Ains, Wadys, Hebron, the entrance to Petra, the convent on Mount 
Sinai, the Cairene donkey boys, and so on, it may be mentioned that 
Mr. Maughan went from Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo, and up by 
steamer to Assouan; then from Cairo by Suez to Mount Serbel, Mount 
Sinai (begging Dr. Beke’s forbearance!), Akabah, Petra, Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Nazareth, Damascus, and Baalbec, to Beyrout. They will 
find that, though Mr. Maughan had the opportunity to make this 
tour in consequence of illness, he was enabled to make the entire 
journey in perfect safety and without the smallest injury to his health, 
and such readers may be induced to follow his example, and the end 
may conceivably be that all will feel it to be too familiar ground to 
make a fuss or a book about. 

The change of government and the consequent possibility of a change 
of policy in foreign affairs, together with the fact that even out of the 
tragedy of famine good may come to. India through the aroused 
attention of England to Indian politics, render Mr. Vambéry’s reprint 
of papers on the Angio-Russian Frontier” doubly useful. His name, 
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too, though identified with what many believe to be very exaggerated 
—if not fanatical—views, carries great weight in England, He him- 
self is induced to republish his political papers by the belief that infor- 
mation on the subject is now eagerly sought, and by the fact that, 
having been written at intervals during the last seven years, they are 
in themselves a history of the question during the last nine years. 
They are valuable for the further reason that Mr. Vambéry’s opinions 
have been proved to be “ nowise bold or fanciful, as my adversaries 
asserted, but just the contrary.” The nine years have convinced him 
that Russia has designs upon India, because the prevailing feeling, of 
which proof has again and again been adduced, among Mahommedans 
in the East, the ambition of the reigning dynasty of Russia, the tra- 
ditional policy of Russia in enlarging her boundaries, and the practical 
difficulty which would surround her if she attempt to stop short in 
her career of Asiatic conquest; all combine to make it hard to see how 
the collision between Russia and England is to beavoided. For some 
minds this apprehension is dispelled by the reply that it will be better 
to have one civilized neighbour in Asia than the numerous wild tribes 
which now lie on our frontier. But Mr. Vambéry would have all such 
considerations compared first with the fact that Asiatic Russians 
are considered by all their Asiatic neighbours as wild, lawless, rough, 
and degraded almost to the same degree as the hordes of Kirghis, and 
that thus we should gain little by having as neighbours such a rabble 
supported by the strength of the civilized European Russia, which 
would avail to keep them there, but not to control them. Secondly, 
Mr. Vambéry advises that the comfortable doctrine should be looked 
at in the light of the readiness of our Mahommedan subjects in India, 
not to change masters, but to avail themselves of any help or excuse 
which might free them from the yoke of unbelievers, especially since an 
independent Mahommedan power has arisen among the forty millions 
of Mahommedans in China. And, thirdly, Mr. Vambéry declares 
plainly that “ Russia, though she may be animated by the best inten- 
tions, is not able to fix the bounds of an ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come 
and no further.’” “It is not only unrestrained thirst for conquest 
which impels the Russian eagle towards the south, but there are local, 
ethnological, and political reasons which prevent it from standing still.” 
Mr. Vambéry’s sentence last quoted is only applied to the advance of 
Russia up to the boundaries of English rule, but enough has been 
already indicated to make it probable that he has the same opinion as 
to a yet further advance southward should elements of discord appear 
among our subjected peoples in India. It may bea somewhat alarmist 
position to take up: but Mr. Vambéry warns England to remember 
the false security of other great commercial states, and to make all 
things safe by prevention. The remedy he advises again, as he advised 
six years ago, is that Afghanistan should be “ neutralized ;” and this 
object is to be attained by the adoption of such a vigorous policy 
towards Afghanistan as shall secure respect for English travellers and 
traders ; by the definition of a northern and north-western boundary of 
Afghanistan, if necessary, with the help of a mixed commission of 
English and Russian officers ; by securing that Russia shall as carefully 
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define the territory which she must hold as the result of her wars 
with the Khanates; and finally, by strengthening Persia so as to 
secure her from even so much Russian dictation as she now has to 
submit to. Whatever view may be taken of Mr. Vambéry’s facts, 
theories, or remedies, it must be admitted that in contrast with the 
eare which the Russian government takes to inform itself as to 
Central Asian affairs even beyond the boundaries of its established 
authority, the ignorance of Englishmen of all classes respecting not 
only the passing events, but even respecting the unchanging facts of 
geography, religion, race, numbers, habits, and resources of their fellow- 
subjects in India is so dense as to be scarcely adequately illustrated 
by the difficulties which surround our present efforts to relieve the 
distress of a portion of India. Mr. Vambéry says :— 

“ Any one who knows the great ignorance of public opinion in England re- 
specting events in India, respecting the relations of the neighbouring states to 
these vast possessions—any one who during the course of a year, has registered 
the absurd and ridiculous reports and telegraphic despatches of the English 
press, which are sent through Bombay and Calcutta to Europe and England— 
any one who knows the limited number of the English statesmen who, accurately 
informed on Asiatic matters, can pronounce a sound judgment on the ques- 
tions of Eastern policy—must truly be sseainet how Great Britain 


established her foreign possessions, to say nothing of how she has retained 
them up to the present day.” 

As to this there is little doubt that the common ignorance has, at 
all events in past days, been one reason why Great Britain has acquired 


much of her Indian territory. Knowledge of the modes of that ac- 
quirement and of the small title we have to consider as ours much 
which is so considered would probably have greatly diminished our 
responsibilities in India; and it behoves us now that those steps are 
irretraceable to bestir ourselves to gain all the knowledge that is 
requisite to protect and cherish what we have won. 

Mr. Neil B. E. Baillie* has prepared for the second edition of his 
work on the “Land Tax of India,” an introductory essay which 
discusses with much erudition the ancient and modern history of that 
tax. The work opens with an explanation of distinction between the 
Ooshr, or tithe, and the Khiraj, or tribute. The former is more appro- 
priate to Moslems, and falls on the actual produce. The latter is more 
appropriate to infidels, and is due on productive land whether it yield 
any produce or not. The writer gives an account of the modes in 
which these two heads of taxes became originally levied, and were 
subsequently regulated. He also describes towards the close of the 
essay how the different interests in the land or its produce were 
affected by the perpetual settlement of the revenue under Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1793. 

A work of the greatest popular interest and importance on Peru, is 
published by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson,” a traveller who evidently 
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combines in himself a variety of tastes and faculties usually held to be 
opposed or even inconsistent. The description of the country contained 
in this work reaches from a precise account of the antiquarian curio- 
sities in which the country abounds to an exact calculation of the amount 
of the most important products and existing economical resources. A 
complete account is also given of the recent political movements in the 
country, and part of the second volume is mainly a poem in praise of 
the President of the Republic, Don Manuel Pardo, to whom the work 
is dedicated, as the “advocate of progress, scientific, industrial, and 
commercial, as well as the inaugurator of a new era in the government 
of the country.” Mr. Hutchinson gives a very stirring account of the 
circumstances attending the accession to power of Don Manuel Pardo. 
At the time of the yellow fever in Callao, in 1868, Don Manuel Pardo 
was President of the Beneficencia, or Benevolent Society in Lima, 
and was especially distinguished by his great humanity and philan- 
thropy in trying to alleviate the scourge. The people of Lima pre- 
sented him with a gold medal on the Ist of January, 1869, as a proof 
of their appreciation of his services. ‘The result was the earnest con- 
viction that made the people believe he was the best man to be a 
President. For, in spite of the extensive influence of the old spirit of 
Spanish Hidalgoism that is engrafted with the military rule, the people 
at Peru are now opening their eyes to the fact of their having been for 
centuries suffering from such tyranny.”” Mr. Hutchinson reports some 
of the early addresses of the President, and they certainly show a width 
of view, a balance of judgment, and a strength of purpose which go far to 
justify Mr. Hutchinson’s enthusiasm. Mr. Hutchinson does notspeak very 
favourablyof Peru at present, as a field for the emigration of agricultural 
labourers. “ The fiscal lands available for cultivation are nearly all in 
the Amazon valley, and therefore out of reach of the ordinary emigrant.” 
Carpenters and other mechanics, however, are now freed from the 
necessity of obtaining a government licence to work, or what is called 
a “matficulation paper.” The fullest liberty for all industrial, com- 
mercial, and professional purposes is afforded to foreigners as well as to 
citizens. Mr. Hutchinson did all he could to ascertain the state of 
the case as regards future supplies of guano. On the whole he believes 
that the exportable guano which Peru possesses to-day, may be safely 
estimated as under 3,000,000 tons. He thinks that the large number 
of seals and sea-lions which frequent the localities where guano is found, 
makes it extremely probable that some of their deposit is left by these 
animals as well as by birds. Mr. Hutchinson is of opinion that 
many of the most interesting antiquities (of which he gives a par- 
ticular account accompanied with excellent illustrations) date back 
to a period long before that of the Incas, to which they are usually 
attributed. He gives pictures of a stone idol (not so very unshapely) 
and of water-pots found sixty-two feet under guano. 

The frequently reappearing controversy as to the fitness of the 
Brazils for European colonization may receive some fresh light upon 
it from a beautiful volume just published by Herr Keller-Leuzinger,™ 
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who, after a long residence in Brazil, was employed as an engineer by 
the Brazilian Government to survey the valleys of the Amazon and 
the Madeira, with a view to the construction of a railway there. The 
report they made was so favourable that an American contractor has 
obtained a concession from the Governments of Brazil and Bolivia, and 
has raised money in England for a railway which will, ere long, open 
the very centre of the South American tropical world to travellers and 
to commerce. Thirty-one days from Liverpool will bring the traveller 
to the first rapids of the Saint Antonio, and thence the new railway ° 
wiil carry him to the place for trade in india-rubber, rare woods, 
cocoa, dyestuffs, and all other tropical products. Herr Keller. 
Leuzinger is quite convinced by his seventeen years’ experience of 
South America that prosperity and complete development can only 
come, and can easily, and must finally, come to South America, through 
an extensive colonization by the Germanic races. It is very possible 
that English emigrants may be less fitted for the life yonder than 
the patient, sober, and self-denying German; and it is in his native 
language that Herr Keller-Leuzinger writes; but his book is well 
worthy the attention of those who care for the question of Brazilian 
colonization, as well as those who are attracted by scientific and 
thorough descriptions of interesting countries, and also who appreciate 
artistic pictures of tropical scenery. 

Even in these days of grotesque and terrible bindings, Mr. Simp- 
son™ has succeeded in making his book of travels outwardly remarkable. 
In “good red and yellow” he comes forth to seek the sunshine of 
popular favour, and will, in many quarters, find it, without doubt. 
He was sent out as a special correspondent to report on the marriage 
of the Emperor of China for the benefit of the readers of the 
Illustrated London News and the Daily News, and being so far away 
was engaged to go further, and returned by way of Japan and 
California. The principal object of his journey appears to have been 
a most dreary ceremonial. At midnight, a sma!) procession passed 
through the streets of Pekin, the whole population being forbidden, 
under the strictest penalties, to look at it, the windows being papered 
up to prevent any infringement of this command, and the author of 
this account having to peep at it on the sly through a little hole in 
order to fulfil his contract. It was an awkward position to be in, to 
have been sent to China to look at a thing which the national feeling 
of propriety held to be sacredly private, and so Mr. Simpson must be 
acquitted of any descent from “ Peeping ‘'om.” There are some vivid 
sketches of life in China and in Japan, and some very useful informa- 
tion put in readable shape. The illustrations of the volume, which are 
numerous, are guaranteed by the fact that they are reproduced from 
the Lilustrated London News. 

It is not known for how many centuries the emblem of Japan has 
been the Rising Sun, and to foreigners, whatever may have been the 
case with themselves, it has not seemed a singularly descriptive one 
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for a land that would neither lift up the light of its countenance upon 
others nor suffer a similar kindness to he shown to itself. But in 
these days it is in both ways a land of the Rising Sun: it is grown 
suddenly wise and cordial in a day; and Mr. Mossman” details with 
the utmost minuteness the steps of its progress during the twenty 
years that have elapsed since the first treaty for intercourse, properly 
so called, with foreigners was wrung from Japanese authorities by the 
American Admiral Perry. It is a very interesting story, and even 
the too great minuteness and the absence of English in Mr. Moss- 
man’s writing cannot spoil it ; but its interest culminates in the last 
three years, which have seen the unique spectacle of a class of military 
nobles voluntarily resigning rank, wealth, and power into the hands of 
the Sovereign in order to bring about the better government and 
education of the whole people. This self-renunciation is so incom- 
prehensible to Europeans that the smallest tumult among the people 
is telegraphed as a serious revolt, and wise people shake their heads 
and say that it is vain to try to progress so quickly as Japan is 
trying to do. And certainly it does seem a very great experiment : 
one which none can watch with perfect confidence except those who 
do truly and thoroughly believe that freedom of thought, religious 
equality, education, freedom of trade, and the most advanced applica- 
tions of scientific knowledge, are invariakly better for a people than 
protection, privileged classes and creeds, ignorance, and adherence for 
its own sake to the modes of thought and action of our ancestors. 
To those, however, who have this faith, Mr. Mossman’s book will be 
full of hope and interest. 

Mr. Ranken” has written a book the title of which is somewhat 
misleading. He is not concerned with any large question as to the 
possibility, probability, or desirability of a confederation of the Austra- 
lian colonies. It is a subject which he only touches upon in the most 
cursory manner, as a result certain to come “in time,” but which—at 
least as involving any severance from Great Britain—if it were mooted 
at home, “ would be taken as a slight by every colonist.” The aim 
of the book is to give an exhaustive survey of the past and present condi- 
tion of Australia in its different divisions ; of the climate, and consequent 
productive powers of the soils of each colony, together with the history 
of the various uses, wise or unwise, to which it has been attempted to 
put each section of the country, and including the vicissitudes of 
trade and of land laws since the earliest settlements were made; of 
the mineral resources already ascertained and those which are believed 
to be yet discoverable, together with the history of Australian mining 
and mineral trade; of the labour question; of the political history of 
each colony ; of the state of roads and other means of communication. 
The work also contains an elaborated theory of the reasons which 
produce the peculiar climatic conditions of Australia. Mr. Ranken is 
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a decided conservative and aristocrat. He attributes all sorts of evil 
results to the use of the. ballot in elections and to democratic govern- 
ment; he mentions with some displeasure the allegations brought, for 
instance, against the Government of Queensland as to the importation 
of coloured labourers ; and he objects to small holders of land ; at the 
same time he prefers free trade to protection as it exists in Australia, 
and is desirous to see education general in the colonies. For informa- 
tion the book, though apt to repeat itself rather too much, is most 
valuable, 





SCIENCE, 


T happens very often that a particular physical investigation is carried 
out or a scientific principle studied by independent observers 

and inquirers at wide distances from one another. A proof of this is given 
by two works before us, which are devoted to a study of oceanic phe- 
nomena and certain mechanical effects which depend on them. One of 
these books is by Mr. William Leighton Jordan,’ who designates his 
work as being, to a great extent, a third edition of a formerly published 
treatise on the action of vis inertia in the ocean, although in each of the 
three editions the subject is, according to the author, treated in a different 
manner. To judge from the author’s admissions, the three editions 
appear to form a history of his own progressive reasoning on the sub- 
ject; for while in a former edition the question of existence or non- 
existence of any action of the vs imertie in the ocean is treated as a 
question to be solved, the author accepts in this work the oblate 
spheroidal form of the earth as a sufficient demonstration of its action 
in the ocean and on the surface of the earth, leaving only the amount 
of that action to be ascertained. The author has impressed us asa 
man gifted with great power of observing and classifying facts, 
but possessing at the same time too prone a tendency to generalization. 
He does not agree with Newton’s definition of inertia as an innate 
force of matter, or power of resisting, by which every body, as much 
as in it lies, endeavours to persevere in its present state, whether it be 
of rest, or of moving uniformly forwards in a right line; and he 
declares this innate tendency to move uniformly forwards in a right 
line a mere assumption. It has been all along assumed that a ball 
projected along the ground would move continuously, but for the fric- 
tion of the air and of the ground. This the author declares to be an 
error. According to him, it is not vis inertia that keeps the ball 
going after it once left the hand which projected it, but it is the vis 
anertie of the particles which resist the motion that stops the motion. 
So at least have we understood the meaning, and our opinion is that 
nothing whatever is lost or gained by such a form of explaining the 
cessation of the motion; but the denial of Newton’s first law, which 
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explains the continuation of the motion, appears to us extremely crude. 
Nv evidence can clearly be brought for the support of Newton but the 
undoubted occurrence of phenomena calculated upon it ; and to reason 
with the author on the truth of the assumption must appear super- 
fluous at a time when all physics is founded on the very conception 
which the author declares to be an error. As usual in such cases, 
where clear notions are wanting, a new word is made for the obscure 
ideas. ‘Thus the author speaks of an astral gravitation, and believes 
that the force of gravitation which draws the earth onwards in its 
orbit is that of solar gravitation, and “that the force of vis inertie 
which acts in the opposite direction to that of the motion of the 
earth, is the force of astral gravitation, which opposes that of solar 
gravitation.” There are, as we have indicated, a great many valuable 
facts and incidental truths scattered through the work, but we do not 
think that Mr. Jordan’s conclusions from, or interpretations of, them 
will be applauded by the best scientific judges. 

The second work’ which bears on the same range of natural know- 
ledge, investigates the tidal phenomena in its connexion with the secular 
periodic fluctuations of the sea level. The author proceeds precisely 
on the assumption of the truth of Newton’s theory of gravitation, 
and shows that the periodic secular changes of the sea level, and the 
simultaneous displacements of the climatit zones are not only proved 
to be in perfect accordance with the results of all modern inquiries in 
geography, natural history, geology, and geognosy, but are also capable 
of a scientific explanation and irrefragable proof by an inquiry into the 
cosmical relations of the earth, in so far as these have an ever changing 
influence on oceanic distribution. The theory rests on a circumstance 
hitherto neglected in the study of tidal phenomena—viz., the extension 
of the circles of greater attraction to hemispheres of which they pro- 
perly do not form any portion. Every part of the inquiry is illustrated 
by most recent facts, and the whole is undoubtedly a solid foundation 


. for further inquiry into a subject of the highest importance. 


The treatise on the Mechanics of Physics, by Professor Buff,’ differs 
from the usually purely mathematical treatment to be found in most 
text-books, in this respect especially, that greater weight and extension 
is assigned to the clear exposition of the fundamental principles which 
underlie mechanical philosophy—viz., rest and motion, mass and force, 
action and reaction, inertia, work, &c. These principles are never de- 
monstrable by mere mathematical reasoning, but are really derived from 
the experience of the physical inquirer. As a consequence of a more 
careful study of these fundamental notions, there results at once as an 
important consequence, that great simplicity is gained, and that the 
real technical applications of mechanics are so many results of simple 
but wide-bearing facts. ‘This is the more important when the con- 
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tinually growing connexions of mechanical science with the various 
industrial branches is taken into consideration, which renders it in our 
times almost imperative for every educated man to gain some sure 
insight into theoretical mechanics. Professor Buff has a most attrac- 
tive mode of stating what in most other works on the same subject is 
always dry and sometimes even repelling; his secret lies in the great 
variety of facts, which he, however, not simply adduces as illustrations, 
but rather presents to the reader as subjects of thought, of observation, 
and of independent working. Hence at every page his interest is 
growing, and his knowledge expands. The mathematical portion is in 
most cases simple and elementary; only in some parts differential 
equations are used which for each case are developed and proved, 
without however further discussing the resulting integrals. Students 
unacquainted with the higher calculus should not be deterred by the 
formulz and demonstrations which are interspersed ; the results are in 
all cases stated in clear language, and may be easily checked by the 
given numerical examples. 

Of Professor Mousson’s excellent treatise on physics* some of the 
former parts have already been noticed in these pages. The work has 
proceeded to the third volume, Part I., which treats of magnetism and 
frictional electricity. The author has been somewhat too brief in 
many portions, and his otherwise very clear manner of stating facts 
has suffered ; thus the totality of errors to which a dip observation is 
liable, the author comprises (page 102) in the following statement :— 
“‘ By turning the axes, by reversing the needle so that the axes change 
their supports, by turning the apparatus through 180° upon the horizon- 
tal circle, and finally by changing the magnetism of both poles by means 
of a new magnetisation, a mean determination is obtained which is free 
from the errors depending on the form of the axis, the non-horizontality 
of the supports, the position of the magnetic axis, and the position of 
the centre of gravity.” No one who is not already well acquainted 
with the subject would learn anything from such a brief instruction. 
The same objection must be made to many other similar statements. 
Otherwise the work has the immense advantage of great com- 
pleteness. 

Of the more popular books before us we must mention a new 
volume of short treatises by Mr. Proctor,* which are brought together 
under a very sounding title. They are light and agreeable reading, 
like Mr. Proctor’s writings generally. To several of these articles the 
objection raised on previous occasions in these pages must again be 
made—viz., that no class of readers anxious to learn anything about 
scientific subjects can really gain anything from a style of writing 
which is only to be found in books for little children. In the present 
book this objection applies especially to the article, “A dream that 
was not all a dream.” 
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To the same class belongs a little German book* called “ Rambles 
in Natural Science,’ which, indeed, ranges over a vast area of know- 
ledge, and treats each subject very briefly, but by no means super- 
ficially. The author has, with clever tact, eliminated those oratorical 
embellishments which are the bane of popular science writings. 
Indeed, his articles are so many sentences, so many independent facts. 
The facts are valuable. They are arranged logically, and every reader 
must learn something. Thus, spectrum analysis is treated on four 
pages ; but they are a mine of experimental facts and results. We 
wish that only one of these little treatises could be translated into an 
English scientific periodical, to show to the ‘ popular’ writers in this 
country tuat scientific facts may be made very pleasant reading 
without literary artifices and poetical quotations. 

A German book for young students anxious to make physical and 
chemical experiments’ is somewhat incongruously planned, and the 
experiments are not described with sufficient detail. The experiments 
begin with frictional electricity: then follow in order, magnetism, 
contact-electricity, optics, acoustics, mechanics, heat. This arrange- 
ment, or rather absence of arrangement, is simply inexplicable. After 
physics comes chemistry, and here the order is more sensible. Again, the 
difficulty for young students to perform by themselves any experiments 
correctly is well known to every teacher, and the question whether such 
domestic experimentation in science does not in the end more harm than 
good, has frequently been raised, and men of experience have decided 
that a few selected physical and chemical cperations under the eye of 
a teacher bring more lasting advantage to the student than any 
number of superficial flighty ‘experiments’ performed at home froin 
abook. ‘The only legitimate substitute for a teacher’s instruction is 
a book which gives the most accurate directions for the various expe- 
riments to be performed, which the present work fails to do, at any 
rate in the portion devoted to physics, where precisely the greatest 
difficulties present themselves to the beginner. 


Of all geological questions, none have given rise to so much dis~ 
cussion, since geology became a science, as those connected with the 
glacial epoch. We have had endless disputes upon its date and cause, 
upon the climatal conditions which prevailed during its existence, 
upon the effects produced by the vast masses of ice which then 
covered this country and the greater part of the northern hemisphere, 
and upon the relations of man to the glacial epoch. In his “ Great 
Ice Age,” lately published, Mr. James Geikie,’ who is already well 
known as the writer of some excellent papers on these matters, sums 
up the arguments, pro and con.,in a most admirable fashion. His 
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work is by far the most important contribution to this chapter of 
geological inquiry that has yet appeared. In his investigation of the 
phenomena which testify to the occurrence of a great glacial epoch in 
later geological times, Mr. Geikie very judiciously confines himself to 
Scotland, not only because it is the country in which his own personal 
researches have been chiefly carried on, but also because it exhibits on a 
grand scale those deposits and traces of abrading action which are now 
generally ascribed to the action of ice. Having explained the nature 
and mode of occurrence of the boulder clay and its associated deposits, 
and shown to what extent they must be ascribed to glacial action, and 
having further elucidated by descriptions of existing glacial phenomena, 
especially in Greenland, what is the mode of action of ice, he proceeds to 
discuss the various hypotheses which have been put forward to account 
for the occurrence of a period of intense cold in the northern hemi- 
sphere. ‘Ihe most prevalent of these ascribe the production of wide- 
spread glacial conditions to a change in the distribution of land and 
sea, or to cosmical causes. Mr. Geikie regards the former as untenable, 
not only because we have no positive evidence of the occurrence of the 
hypothetical changes in the arrangement of land and water at the 
surface of the globe, but because he considers that such changes, if 
they actually took place, would not produce the effects ascribed to 
them. With the cosmical causes of change of climate the case is 
different. Their reality can be proved mathematically, and the only 
question remaining relates to their power of giving rise to the required 
phenomena. These cosmical causes consist in the varying eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, combined with the precession of the equinoxes, 
and, to a certain extent, nutation. The effects of these are dis- 
cussed in great detail by our author, and shown, we think, satisfac- 
torily, to be adequate to the production of glacial conditions on a 
grand scale. The period of greatest cold is placed by astronomical 
calculations about 210,000 years ago. At this time, as Mr. Geikie 
tells us, all the north of Europe,and of America were covered by a 
thick coat of ice and snow, the glaciers of mountain regions assumed 
gigantic proportions, and the valleys were everywhere filled up by a 
sheet of ice, which, being really formed by confluent glaciers, moved 
constantly downwards from the mountains in the direction of the 

principal valleys, and pushed far out to sea, where it terminated after 

the fashion of the icy covering of Greenland, or of the great Antarctic 

land. The shallow basin now occupied by the North Sea proved no 

obstacle to the Scandinavian ice, which swept across it to coalesce 

with the Scotch glaciers; and in the same way the glaciers born in 

the mountains of Wales and Cumberland crept out to unite with the 

Scotch and lish ice upon what is now the bed of the Irish sea. On 

the other side the Scandinavian mountains sent down a vast ice-sheet, 

which swept through the basin of the Baltic and over Finland, on to 

the plains of northern Germany. This period of intense cold was 

succeeded by a warmer one, in which the ice and snow gradually 

retreated to the mountains, and plants and animals were able to live in 

the lower grounds. This was the period of the woolly rhinoceros, 

the mammoth, and the great Cave bear. The seasons were strongly 
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marked, and the action of floods caused by the annual melting of the 
snows on the high grounds was very powerful. The warmth of the 
climate continuing to increase, the mammals above mentioned retired 
to more northern and congenial localities, and our island was inhabited 
by elephants, hippopotami, lions, and hyenas. Another change 
gradually brought back the old icy covering, and these alternations of 
cold and warm periods seem to have occurred more than once, although 
the evidence does not enable us to say how often. It was during one 
of these warm interglacial periods that paleolithic man made his way 
into Britain, where he was certainly the contemporary of the mammoth 
and the hippopotamus. Later still, the land, both in these islands 
and over a great part of northern Europe, gradually sank down into 
the sea, the submergence reaching to about 2000 feet in North Wales. 
Then -came on the last great period of cold, when the projecting 
mountain-tops of Britain and Scandinavia beeame converted into a 
frozen archipelago, the ice floated from the shores of which carried 
away angular stones and rubbish, and dropped them on the bottom 
of the sea. Then came the last act in this great drama, the elevation 
of the land once more above the sea, and its reoccupation by animals 
which indicate that arctic conditions still prevailed, such as the rein- 
deer, the moose, the Arctic fox, the lemming, and the marmot. Man 
followed or accompanied these animals in their migration, having 
probably lived with them, under arctic conditions, in the south of 
Europe during the preceding period of depression. But the new 
human inhabitants of these regions exhibit a considerable advance 
upon their predecessors: their weapons were still made of stone, but 
they present the more highly finished character of what is known as 
the neolithic type. There is evidence of the occurrence of a similar 
series of climatal changes in North America. Such is a general 
sketch of the results arrived at in this most interesting volume. To 
the facts adduced and to the detailed arguments founded upon them, 
it is of course impossible for us to refer, but we can assure our readers 
that they will find in Mr. Geikie’s book an admirable and satisfactory 
summary of the present condition of opinion on some of the most 
interesting of geological questions, which are here discussed in a most 
agreeable and readable manner. ‘The book is illustrated with several 
maps and charts, and with numerous wood engravings. 

We have heard so much about coal and colliers of late that most of 
us are nearly sick of those subjects, but the question of the amount of 
our available supplies of fossil fuel is of so much national importance 
that we must still welcome all sound contributions to our knowledge 
in this direction. Mr. Anstie’s account of the “ coal-fields of Gloucester- 
shire and Somersetshire’”® is of this kind. The author gives us a 
sketch of the geology of the district, which includes rocks of all ages 
from the Silurian to the Oolitic period, but, of course, dwells especially 
upon the Coal Measures, which are really the subject of his book. The 
importance of this coal-field is shown by its extent, which has been 
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estimated by the Coal Commission at 240 square miles. Of this area 
48 square miles are exposed at the surface and 192 concealed beneath 
later deposits, but 40 square miles of the latter have been proved for 
coal. ‘I'he total amount of coal worked up to the date of the inquiries 
of the commission was 114,024,685 tons, and the remainder was esti- 
mated at 6,104,310,982 tons. If these numbers are correct, “about 
one fifty-fifth of the total supply has been exhausted during workings 
which have extended over probably two hundred years.” Nearly half 
this quantity, however, is below 3000 feet, so that there may be some 
difficulty in working it. Of the future importance of this coal-field, 
Mr. Anstie speaks confidently. The coal is of excellent quality, 
especially for steam and manufacturing purposes, and the small extent 
to which it has hitherto been worked is attributed by him to the want 
of the means of conveyance, which renders it possible for consumers 
who ought naturally to draw their supplies of fuel from this locality, 
to procure it from other districts more cheaply by sea. Mr. Anstie’s 
book, which contains much important information on the geology of 
the coal-measures in the Somersetshire and Gloucestershire district, is 
illustrated with several elaborate sections and tables which will prove 
valuable in the future development of the collieries in this part of the 
country. 

Mr. Belt’s “ Naturalist in Nicaragua” is an exceedingly interesting 
book, not on account of any stirring incidents of travel described in it, 
for these are few enough, but as giving a good description of many 
curious natural phenomena. The author describes what he saw in the 
out-of-the-way country in which he resided for four years and a half, and 
he does this in a pleasant manner, which, however, does not prevent him 
from discussing some of those higher questions of natural history which 
have for the last few years engaged so much general attention. Birds 
and reptiles, insects, the vegetation of the country, its geology, and its 
human inhabitants all come in for a share of Mr. Belt’s notice, but 
the last we may dismiss with a passing remark that they seem to be 
one of the idlest sets of people on the faceof the earth. Of all the 
animals of Nicaragua, if we may judge from Mr. Belt’s narrative, the 
ants seem to occupy the most prominent position. Ants turn up in 
half the pages of his book, and considering the account he gives of 
their obtrusive habits we cannot much wonder at it. We have the 
foraging ants, which do not make regular nests of their own, but fre- 
quently attack those of other species, and prey upon every suitable 
living thing that comes in their way ; the leaf-cutting ants, whose 
attacks upon the trees in a small garden which our author tried to esta- 
blish, appear to have driven him to the verge of despair ; standing armies 
of ants apparently maintained by certain trees for their protection ; and 
many other kinds, some of which seem to have kept his attention con- 
stantly on the stretch. Of the wonderful actions of these insects, which 
seem to indicate their possession of reasoning faculties, Mr. Belt gives us 
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many accounts. With regard to the leaf-cutting species, he puts for- 
ward a very curious notion. The use to which these insects put the 
portions of leaves carried off by them in such large quantities has 
always been a mystery ; the author tells us that on digging into their 
subterranean dwellings he always found their chambers, which are 
about as large as a man’s head, “ about three parts filled with a speckled 
brown, flocculent, spongy-looking mass of a light and loosely connected 
substance,” which “proved on examination to be composed of 
minutely subdivided pieces of leaves, withered to a brown colour, and 
overgrown and lightly connected together by a minute white fungus 
that ramified in every direction through it.” ‘I'he author believes that 
the ants carry in and store the fragments of leaves in this curious manner 
for the express purpose of growing the fungus, upon which he supposes 
them to feed. This interpretation seems to us rather far-fetched and 
not in accordance with the general habits of ants. As larve and 
pup, with numerous small mature ants, whose duty appears to 
be that of nurses, are found scattered through the mass of 
vegetable material, we should be inclined to regard the latter 
merely as furnishing a suitable bed for the young, in which cer- 
tain necessary conditions for their development are realized. Upon mime- 
tic species of animals, and especially of insects, Mr. Belt has some ex- 
ceedingly interesting remarks, upon which, however, we cannot dwell here. 
His notices of birds are not so numerous as might have been expected, 
but some of them are of considerable interest. On the geological 
structure of the country we find remarks scattered in various parts of 
the book, but the most important statements relating to this depart- 
ment of the subject, are the author’s notices of the occurrence of gold, 
and connected with this his discussion of the modes of formation of 
mineral veins, and his description of a genuine boulder-clay, due, as he 
believes, to the action of glaciers. One can hardly imagine the occur- 
rence of a glacial epoch within fourteen degrees of the equator, but the 
evidence here adduced by Mr. Belt seems to place it almost 
beyond a doubt. Into his archzological discussions and his remarks 
upon the present and former inhabitants of Nicaragua we shall not 
attempt to follow our author, but the anthropologist will find much 
valuable information in his pages. 

The first volume of Dr. Brown’s “ Races of Mankind’ contains an 
account of the American tribes. Of scientific ethnology it contains no 
traces. Commencing with the Eskimo, the author notices successively 
the Indians of north-western America, of California and the central 
plains, of the north-eastern States and Canada, of Central America, 
and of the southern continent, describing less their physical pecu- 
liarities than their manners and customs,‘and leaving all questions of 
language entirely untouched. The work is in fact what is commonly 
called a popular book, full of sensational incidents, and will doubtless 
be read with great interest by those for whose perusal it is intended. 





11 «‘ The Races of Mankind: being a Popular Description of the Characteristics, 
Manners, and Customs of the Principal Varieties of the Human Family.” By 
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Of the Eskimo and several of the western tribes the author has some 
personal knowledge. The woodcuts are numerous and generally 
effective, but the sensational element is strongly displayed in them. 

Messrs. Adams have brought out an exceedingly pretty book on 
our smaller British birds,” which cannot but prove most acceptable 
to the young folks for whose especial behoof it is intended. It 
gives a popular account of the natural history of the different 
species, which is of course a compilation from various well-known 
sources of information, interspersed with some not very profound re- 
marks by the authors themselves, and with numerous fragments of 
poetry. The subjects are treated of in small groups, such as the Tits, 
the Pipits, the Larks, &c., and to the account of each group is ap- 
pended a short appendix, describing the behaviour and mode of 
management of the different species in confinement. The plates, 
which are printed in colours, represent the species of the different 
groups arranged in small landscapes, and figures of the eggs are given in 
another series of plates. The plates of birds are exceedingly pretty at 
the first glance, but many of the figures are by no means satisfactory 
when closely examined. 

Mr. Coultas’s little book on “ Animals and their Young’ is in- 
tended for a still more juvenile circleof readers. It consists of twenty- 
four rather spirited full page wood engravings showing various 
Mammalia with their young, accompanied by a short general account 
of the natural history of the species figured. The volume forms one 
of a series entitled “Our Dumb Companions.” 

Of the series of “ Treasuries” projected by the late Samuel Maunder 
and published by Messrs. Longman, two were devoted to natural his- 
tory subjects, and theseseem still to retain their popularity. Of the 
“Treasury of Botany ”™ a new edition has just been issued under the 
eare of Mr. Thomas Moore. It consists of a dictionary of botanical 
names and terms alphabetically arranged® with longer or shorter 
articles explanatory of each; and as these bear the initials of some of 
the best botanists in this country, the little book takes a more autho- 
ritative position than most of its class. The introduction of many 
French and other foreign names of plants will also greatly increase its 
usefulness. The illustrations consist of numerous small, but nicely 
executed, wood engravings, and of about twenty plates, the latter 
containing scenes in various localities, to illustrate the character of 
vegetation as governed by geographical distribution. The new matter 
in this edition is contained in a supplement. 

The art of preparing and mounting objects for microscopic exami- 
nation has made great progress of late years; it is now so compli- 





12 “The Smaller British Birds, with Descriptions of their Nests, Eggs, Habits, 
&c.” By H. G. and H. B. Adams. 8vo. London: Bell and Sons. 1874. 

13 “ Animals and their Young.” By Harland Coultas. Small 4to. London: 
Partridge. 1874. 

14 “The Treasury of Botany : a Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
With which is Incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Terms.” Edited by Jobn 
Lindley and Thomas Moore. New and Revised Edition with Supplement, 12mo. 
London : Longmans, 1874. 
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cated a business as to require long and careful study before the prac- 
titioner can claim to be anything of an adept. We have many books 
treating of the microscope and of all appliances thereto belonging ; 
but very few in English which are devoted exclusively to the business 
of preparation unconnected with any account of the characters or 
history of the objects to be examined. One of them is a little volume 
by Mr. Thomas Davies, a second edition of which” prepared by Dr. 
Matthews has just been published. So far as we can pretend to judge 
it seems to be an admirable treatise on the subject, giving a very clear 
and distinct description of the various processes adopted in wnicroscopic 
research, whether for the purpose of discriminating the structure of 
objects, or for that of preserving them for future examination. 


The publication of Dr. Ferrier’s remarkable investigations into the 
functions of the higher brain has given a vigorous impulse to the study 
of the psychical and higher motor centres inthe hemispheres. Before, 
however, any common understanding can exist among students of the 
brain, it is clear that its topographical anatomy should be established 
on a firm basis and its minutest parts strictly named. Dr. Ecker’s 
little treatise” fulfils this end, and Mr. Galton has done well to place 
in the hands of the English physiologists a descriptive survey of the 
surface of the hemispheres which will promote accuracy in work and 
prevent misunderstandings among the workers. Nor does Mr. Galton 
place the physiologists alone in his debt; no less have physicians to 
thank him for a volume which will enable them to register with 
accuracy their all-important observations upon the pathological changes 
in the cortex of the cerebram. Mr. Galton, indeed, has done more 
than this; himself a diligent student of development and nomen- 
clature in cerebrology, he has prefixed to the present edition an 
exhaustive bibliography, founded, no doubt, upon a list of Ecker’s, 
but far exceeding it in extent. We trust that Mr. Galton, who shows 
so high an ap; eciation of the instruments of learning, will ere long 
give us some results of his own. 

Dr. Klein’s reputation as an investigator of the anatomy of the 
lymphatic system was made before the appearance of the first part of 
his formal treatise. The present instalment” contains one hundred 
pages of letterpress and ten plates, each plate consisting of numerous 
figures. The volume is well brought out by the publishers, but we 
are sorry to see that the reproduction of the author’s admirable 
drawings had to be entrusted to a Leipzig firm. The discovery of 
the true relations of the serous cavities and of their connexion with 
the lymphatics by Recklinghausen, and the process of staining with 
nitrate of silver, which Recklinghausen was the first to use, has been 
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the starting-point of a new investigation which has yielded great 
results ina short time. The part before us deals with the minute 
structure of the omentum, the centrum tendineum of the diaphragm, 
and the pleura-mediastini. In dealing with these membranes, the 
author arrives at conclusions of a more general kind, for which we 
must refer the reader to the book itself. It is a great gain to English 
anatomy to have secured the services of so patient, methodical and 
successful an inquirer as Dr. Klein, who is Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s 
assistant at the Brown Institution. 

There are some books which are very welcome, and which even a 
jaded reviewer takes up with a fresh sense of pleasure and satis- 
faction. Dr. West’s well-known volume” is one of these, for it is 
not only full of good teaching, but the spirit of it is so kindly, 
the style so finished, and the author himself is so pleasantly 
revealed to us in his pages, that we are tempted to call him the 
Sir Thomas Watson of children’s diseases. It is a very instructive 
study to take up a work like Dr. West’s, which has reached its 
sixth edition during a time of great progress, both in medicine and 
in pathology. The first edition was published in 1848, and the last 
quarter of a century is perhaps the most successful time in the history 
of the art. How has Dr. West borne himself during this period, and 
what judgment has he passed upon its work ? The judgment of a man 
so candid so learned, and so ripe in experience is inestimable. lt 
were impossible in this place, and it were also inappropriate, to enter 
into every disputed question which Dr. West has handled, or even to 
deal in much detail with single points. We may say, on tke whole, 
that Dr. West shows a conservative spirit, and, in some matters, a 
degree of belief in discredited remedies which deserves attention. For 
instance, he believes still that mercury possesses a peculiar specific 
power in controlling acute inflammation of the serous membranes of 
the chest and abdomen, and of the mucous membrane of the large 
intestine. On the other hand, he is strongly opposed to its use in 
tubercular meningitis, and blisters he has “ almost entirely abandoned” 
in infaney and early childhood. Of new drugs Dr. West finds both 
bromide of potassium and chloral of great value, and his testimony 
concerning the former is of especial interest at the present time, when 
our estimate of its value has been attacked by Professor Binz. We 
ourselves are strongly convinced of the great therapeutical importance 
of the drug, and we are glad to notice that Dr. West has found it 
valuable, and chloral likewise, in overcoming the persistent sleeplessness 
of delicate children. Indeed, we have found the prescription of 
bromide of potassium in many cases to be the starting-point of an 
amelioration of the whole state, both mental and physical, of sick 
children. Of new instruments of research the ophthalmoscope is the 
chief, and we think Dr. West estimates the value of that instrument 
in meningitis correctly when he says that although it undoubtedly 
reveals the presence of changes in the eye which have great diagnostic 
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weight, yet that the late appearance of these changes, or the difficulties 
of examination in the earlier periods, defer our knowledge of them to 
a stage in the disease when diagnosis is no longer in doubt. But 
Dr. West, in combating Dr. Clifford Allbutt’s higher estimate of the 
chance of recovery from meningitis of the base rather misses the 
point at issue, and with this issue the ophthalmoscope is much con- 
cerned. Dr. West says he does not regard the cases adduced by 
Dr. Clifford Allbutt as cases of meningitis at all. Surely this is the 
very issue. The question raised is whether cases of this kind to which 
the name of meningitis is now denied are not often attended with 
optic congestion or neuritis, and whether this fact ought not to lead 
us to suspect their meningitic nature. Among other points of in- 
terest is that of paracentesis thoracis; we agree with Dr. West in 
preferring a simple canula with india-rubber tube to the aspirator, 
and on the whole the author’s remarks in this section seem to us 
eminently wise and suggestive. We are surprised that he makes no 
reference to paracentesis pericardii. The chapter on croup is one of 
great importance. Dr. West contends for the existence of a mem- 
branaceous croup, as opposed to diphtheria (though in one or two 
places he seems less confident), and what is more important still, he is 
disposed in acute sthenic cases to prefer antimony, emetics, mercurials 
and depletion to stimulants and perchloride of iron. In discussing 
valvular diseasestof the heart Dr. West makes some acute comments 
upon their peculiarities in childhood. In one sense they are more 
hopeful, on account of the special power of repair and self-adjustment 
in early life; but in another sense less hopeful, on account of the easy 
yielding of the walls of the cavities under the strain. We have said 
enough to assure the reader that there is not a page in this book 
which is superfluous or unworthy of the author’s great reputation, and 
that, as a whole, it is a fine example of that clinical insight and careful 
treatment which distinguish the English school of medicine. 

In Dr. Dickson’s death the profession and the public have to 
regret the loss of an earnest, industrious and intelligent worker 
in the field of mental diseases, and it is well that these lectures” 
were prepared for the press before the night came upon him. To 
the duties of lecturer on mental diseases at Guy’s Hospital the 
author brought not only adequate instruction, but also a considerable 
personal experience obtained as medical superintendent in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and subsequently in private practice and in other official 
positions. The volume is illustrated by a few excellent and cha- 
racteristic photographs of insane persons, and by some good and 
faithful chromo-lithographs taken from sections of morbid nervous 
tissue prepared by the author himself. The various chapters in 
the book deal with insanity in each of its forms, and, if we do 
not find anything very novel in the book, nor that exceptional kind 
of handling which makes new thoughts out of old materials, yet 
we discover no inadequacy and no oversights. With a quick ap- 
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preciation of the chief features of each inquiry, and of the practical 
bearings of each, the author has given us a very useful, handy 
volume which may be set beside almost any contemporary books of 
the kind and above most of them. More immediately practical in 
aim than Maudsley’s works, and smaller and less expensive than the 
standard treatise of Bucknill and Tuke, Dr. Dickson’s volume will 
fill a useful place in alienist literature, and will deserve and find, no 
doubt, many purchasers. 

Dr. James would apparently claim for himself not only the merit 
of an early worker in the field of laryngeal diseases, but also of an 
original discoverer.” He tells us that his impulse to investigate 
diseases of the throat and larynx came from himself and not from 
without; that when others invented laryngoscopes he was likewise 
perfecting an instrument, and was in the field as soon as they. With- 
out following Dr. James into any question of priority, which we will 
leave to those who care for their own laurels, we need only point out that 
the author has for many years devoted himself to an inquiry too 
long postponed, and which stands in need of all the good work which 
can be given to it. The writers on laryngoscopy are but too few, and 
we should welcome Dr. James’ book, even were its merits less than 
they are. Moreover, the author’s purpose is distinctly practical, and 
he wishes to encourage all medical men to learn the use of an instru- 
ment which is indispensable for the proper diagnosise of no small num- 
ber of cases. Most of the matter contained in Dr. James’ small 
volume has been published before in the journals, and its re-issue is 
now made especially valuable to learners by plates which are 
faithful pictures of actual examples of disease. Examination of 
the posterior nares is also plainly taught, and the various modes of 
treatment both operative and medicinal receive a full consideration in 
the respective chapters. : 

The strength of this volume” lies in the chapters on emphysema, 
which at the time of their first appearance were both fresh and useful 
in their mode of handling, and contained evidence of patient personal 
research. Nor are they now less welcome as containing the maturer 
experience of a physician who so long and with so much intelligence 
has watched this form of disease. There is a great deal of practical 
matter also in other sections which treat of pulmonary affections, nor 
indeed can any part of the treatise be objected to, but much of it seems 
to partake too nearly of the nature of padding. The chapters on 
heart diseases are none of them more than any well-read and ex- 
perienced physician might have written off without preparation. We 
should be sorry indeed to think that they far exceed the average of 
elinical lectures given by the physicians of our leading schools of 
medicine. Good practical teaching founded upon the reading of a case 
or cases with much irrelevant or trivial detail which need not 
have been reprinted, is scarcely work which calls for presentation in so 
goodly a form and under so goodly a title. We regret that Dr. 
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Waters allowed himself to be carried away by the ambition of writing 
a complete treatise. A smaller book would have been better filled. It 
is curious to notice that in opposition to Dr. West, whose work we 
previously notice, Dr. Waters disapproves of mercury in serous inflam- 
mations, and cannot see that it has any power whatever to remove the 
products of inflammation in pleurisy or pericarditis. That two men 
of so much clinical ability and experience should differ thus extremely, 
proves how difficult it is to arrive at any firm principles of thera- 
peutics. Dr. Waters does not notice tapping of the pericardium, 
though we think one of his fatal cases might have been saved by it. 
Like Dr. Walshe, the author fails to estimate duly the réle of physical 
strain in the causation of heart disease, which disappoints us, for we 
had hoped his post as physician to the Liverpool Hospitals would 
have brought much material of this kind beforehim. Chronic aortitis, 
however, is an affection not as yet fully realized by either writer. 
Besides the clinical matter we find chapters on anatomy and physiology, 
both healthy and morbid, which bear the marks of genuine research 
and are not copied at secondhand from other sources. Taking the 
volume as a whole its practical and unpretending pages make it 
pleasant reading, and it would be ungracious therefore to regret their 
publication. 

This standard work on diseases of the heart” has in the present 
edition been carefully revised, much new matter has been added, and 
the entire volume in a measure remodelled. The chief additions have 
been made throughout the clinical portions of the book, and the 
author has endeavoured to render clearer the essential nature of 
functional disorders of the heart by an analysis of their dynamic 
elements. We have found much both of pleasure and of profit in con- 
sulting again this admirable treatise, which is so full of accurate know- 
ledge and withal so quiet-and unassuming in style. Indeed, in his 
desire to avoid display and prolixity, the author seems to us to have 
fallen into the opposite extreme and to have pushed concentration to 
dryness, if not to baldness, both of style and matter. Nor would he 
have done ill to have given the rein a little more to his imagination. 
Dr. Walshe will never forget what is due to sobriety and caution, and 
we think that over-timidity in his case has in many places prevented a 
fair use of hypothesis and has weakened his conceptions of the wider 
relations of his facts. At the same time we have too many verbose 
and windy writers nowadays not to welcome a book which can be 
thoroughly trusted. Among the many passages which we have 
noted for reference we may take that which expresses the author’s 
estimate of the sphygmograph, an estimate in which we fully agree. 
He says (p. 129) “it has certainly disappointed the expectation of 
those who expected it to furnish a special tracing for every form of 
cardiac disease . . . . its mission appears to be rather to indicate gene- 
ral conditions of the circulation than to detect specific organic 

and thus to aid prognosis rather than diagnosis.” 
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It is under the head of Causation that we seem to be conscious of 
some sterility of thought in the book ; a like want also is noticeable in 
the treatment of the several morbid changes to which the heart and 
its valves are subject. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the re- 
spective sections, but there is no adequate survey of their relations of 
interdependence and coexistence. As regards causation much more 
has been made probable than would appear from Dr. Walshe’s pages, 
and he seems scarcely himself aware how large a part muscular efforts 
are now known to take in the causation of disease both of valves and 
chambers. Of galvano-puncture in aortic aneurism Dr. Walshe speaks 
very doubtfully, and he would limit its use to superficial aneurisms 
tending to thin out their coverings. He does not speak from personal 
experience, but his opinion is certainly in agreement with our own. 
As we have stated, the sections on functional affections have the 
newest kind of interest, and as an instance of this we may refer the 
reader especially to the chapter-on dynamic aortic pulsation. 

Dr. Robert Liveing has done well to reprint his Gulstonian lectures 
on leprosy, containing, as they do, both a record of personal observa- 
tion and a historical sketch of leprosy from medival sources. Dr. 
Liveing gives us also an account of leprosy in its geographical 
distribution. His own observations were made in Norway in 
1871. It is a very curious fact that the laws now in force in 
China closely resemble the very stringent laws of the Middle Ages 
in Europe. Dr. Liveing does not say whether this is an instance 
of a like result arising independently from like social conditions, 
or whether these customs were introduced into China by the Jesuits 
or other early travellers. With respect to the Jews, the author points 
out that much confusion has arisen from the indiscriminate use of 
terms either by the old writers themselves or their translators or both. 
In Europe it would seem that leprosy passed like a wave across the 
Continent from south to north in the twelfth century and subsided in 
the same order. This, he adds, was an epidemic accession to a disease 
already more or lessendemic. Its contagious properties were probably 
falsely attributed to it by contemporary writers, and Dr. Liveing sug- 
gests that its increase was rather due to hereditary transmission from 
the crusaders, who acquired it in the East. Of its primary and secon- 
dary causation the author speaks clearly and judiciously, but he adds 
nothing to our knowledge. We, who have seen but two cases of leprosy 
in our life, can only say that neither heredity nor bad food are essen- 
tial factors in the causation. One case arose in an English youth of 
ten or twelve years of age, in good cireumstances, whose parents, both 
English and healthy, resided for a time in a leprous district in the 
New World, I think in the West Indies. In him it presented the 
anesthetic form. The second case, which presented the tuberculated 
form, appeared in a gentleman’s gardener who had lived all his life in 
Yorkshire, and who had never heard of leprosy otherwise than in his 
Bible. This man died, and we are still in possession of the microscopic 
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sections of his tubercles, which correspond with the anatomical descrip- 
tion given by the author on p. 134, and resemble those taken from 
lupus or syphilis. 

The author of this treatise tells us in his preface that he has 
studied the mercury question with eager industry for nearly twenty 
years, that. he has constantly sought the true teaching of facts 
and has avoided any deductions based upon hypothesis. He feels 
himself therefore to be now armed not only with the more vulgar 
weapon of knowledge but also with a moral force which will inspire 
him in the interests of the happiness of mankind to withstand the 
blunders and delusions which oppose themselves to scientific truth as 
exemplified in his own person. This being the outset of the book, we 
were tempted irresistibly, after the fashion of lady readers, to turn 
stealthily to the endin order to assure ourselves that the good hero will 
find his reward, and that the champions of error and delusion will be 
covered with confusion. We scarcely obtained, however, the assurance 
we required ; on the contrary, the powers of light seem to hanker 
after the support of the secular arm, as if no longer confident in 
their own endurance. Dr. Hermann concludes with this eloquent 
appeal: “It would indeed be an exalted idea of the wise Government 
of my fatherland if it would take the initiative in this direction, and 
would upon the unanimous vote of the representative body publish an 
edict against the use of quicksilver as a medicine.” “Such a noble 
determination would not only secure,” Dr. Hermann goes on to say, 
“the thanks of mankind, but also the gratitude of pure Science herself, 
and would present a brilliant example for the imitation of other nations.” 
Here is the ill consequence of peeping at the end. Fired as we were 
by the vision thus presented to us, and seeing in our mind’s eye Dr. 
Hermann, Prince Bismarck, and Count Andrassy dropping a unanimous 
tear as they foresaw the new salvation in store for their people, we 
could not command ourselves so far as to read with any coolness the 
arguments which are to prevail with the coming generation. We felt 
more able to enjoy four stirring chromo-lithographis which presumably 
depict the ravages of mercury. We certainly thought at first sight 
that we recognised in them the familiar characters of a disease we will 
forbear to name. Thinking, however, that these suspicions were un- 
worthy of the author, we turned to the histories of the cases, where 
we find that two out of the four assured Dr. Hermann that no such 
complication was possible, and that they had been subjected to mer- 
curial treatment by a censorious administration in spite of all dis- 
¢laimers. The other two did in some measure admit the possibility of 
another morbid influence, but assured Dr. Hermann that the terrible 
consequences were all due to the mercury. Like the servant girl and 
her baby, they admitted a syphilis, “but it was a very small one.” 
Fortunately, hideous as are the ravages of mercury as depicted by 
Dr. Hermann, we need not despair. A remedy exists which, when 
combined with a healthy house, cold bathing, &., is singularly effi- 
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cacious, especially when given in full doses. The drug is known to 
many physicians and is called iodide of potassium. In conclusion, we 
can only urge upon all persons, whether English or German, who are 
unfortunate enough to be suffering from mercurial poisoning, to hasten 
to Dr. Hermann at once. 

This useful little book” is intended for the elementary teaching 
either of children or of adults to whom the conditions of health are 
unknown. It contains chapters on food, cookery, clothing, exercise, 
sleep, cleanliness, housing, atmosphere and mental work, There are 
also sections on physiology and on sick nursing, both of course being 
sketchy. Such a popular treatise cannot fail to do good, and Dr. Smith, 
who has himself worked out many physiological problems with great 
labour, was a fit person to be entrusted with the authorship. We do 
not profess to subject the book to any careful criticism ; it would per- 
haps be scarcely fair to do so. Otherwise we might find more than 
one kind of fault with it—faults of knowledge and faults of manner. 
There are many incorrect or inadequate statements, like that on p. 5, 
where it is said dogmatically that “Sugar and fat and starch make 
heat only.’’ Now it is highly probable, if not certain, that starch and 
sugar when converted into glycerine and lactic acid give out energy 
which appears not only as heat but also as mechanical work. The 
faults of style consist in a tendency to a feeble kind of sermonizing, 
which disfigures the sections on the use of alcohol, of smoking, and 
other subjects. We trust these paragraphs may in future editions 
be revised in a more manly and intelligent spirit. , 

Now that the public attention has been thoroughly roused on the 
subject of adulteration of food, and numerous analysts, good or indif- 
ferent, are at work, this little book” comes at least opportunely. By 
its aid also the dealer or purchaser may find himself enabled in some 
measure to assure himself of the quality of his goods. Of the 
technical merits of the book we are incompetent to speak in any 
thorough manner, but it is certainly well put together, and seems to 
contain that information which is most likely to be required. Its 
alphabetical arrangement we think especially to be commended. We 
turned somewhat curiously to the chapter on bread, and we notice that 
no doubt of his own ability to detect aluminous adulterations is pre- 
sent to the author. 

The title of this book” is very inaccurate, to say the least of it. Its 
contents are extracts from Fletcher’s physiology, and from certain 
other writings of his, compiled by Dr. Richardson. By whomsoever 
written it is one of those endless scholastic discussions, so dear to our 
friends ayont the border, which never do lead to anything, never have led 
to anything, and probably never will. But the disputants are as voluble 
and as acrimonious as such disputants were three centuries ago and 
always will be, and thus they justify their claims to the name of philo- 
sophers xar’ é£oxnv. We have but glanced through the present treatise, 
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so we have no right to review it; of one thing only we are sure, that 
it was scarcely kind to poor Fletcher to prove his want of “ vitality” 
by calling him again into “action,” only again to die and be for- 
gotten. 














“ HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ig NEW work by the historian of the Netherlands must be received 
h, A at least with general interest. The present work’ will indeed 





be regarded with something more than interest by students of the 
period to which it refers. That period, well known in its commence- 
ment through the early works of Mr. Motley, is only partially dealt 
with in those works, and the present volumes form as it were the 
centre portion of a triptych, the last wing of which is to present to the 
public the history of the Thiry Years’ War. In this centre portion 
the interest lies chiefly round a single individual, the great Advocate of 
Holland, whose name is prefixed to the book. In previous works by 
the same author, “John of Barneveld” had occupied a conspicuous 
position. During the War of Independence he was a marked and promi- 
nent figure, and in reality the volumes before us can only be said to 
deal with the concluding years of his life, for they start from the year 
1609, and in 1619 Barneveld was executed. A few pages, however, 
contain a resumé of his previous life. He was born iu 1549, and from 
his earliest years exhibited a sincere enthusiasm for the independence 
of the States which had just thrown off the Spanish yoke. At the age 
of twenty-nine he was Chief Pensionary of Rotterdam, and ten years 
later he was created Advocate of the Province of Holland. In 
1590 he was sent Ambassador to England with the view of gaining 
Elizabeth’s assistance for the Provinces, and by his eloquence he suc- 
ceeded in gaining at least the promise of her aid. “I will assist you,” i 
she said, “even if you were up to the neck in water. Jusque-la,” she -] 
added, pointing to her chin. Barneveld’s reputation was, however, 
established before the great work of his life, the truce with Spain, was 
achieved. Long before this time he had seen through the secret 
designs of Prince Maurice of Nassau, who had been raised to the dignity 
of Stadtholder, and he himself became the head of the Republican 
party. Spain then entered into peace negotiations, and Barneveld 
exhibited during the whole course of these negotiations the talent of a 
statesman and the firmness of a republican. Maurice, who saw in war 
alone a chance of personal aggrandizement, was opposed to the peace, 
and it was only after long and complicated events that Barneveld was 
able to conclude the twelve years’ truce with Spain. Theological con- 
troversies embittered the relationship of the Advocate and Stadtholder. 
To obviate a civil war Barneveld proposed a general measure of 
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tolerance. At first the States seemed to agree with him, but the 
intrigues of the party of Nassau, who represented the Arminians as 
secret friends of Spain, changed their views. Gradually Maurice 
became the idol of the people, and Barneveld tasted the bitterness of 
unpopularity. Although inclined to resign his office he was prevented 
from taking this step by his sense of duty. The whole course of 
events resembles a “sacred war.” When in 1618 Maurice assembled 
the synod at Dordrecht almost all the Calvinistic churches of Europe 
had sent their deputies to oppose the Armenians. These were 
treated with unmitigated severity. Amongst other chiefs of the 
party Barneveld was taken and sentenced to death. The representa- 
tions and entreaties of the Princess of Orange and the French Am- 
bassador were alike disregarded. He was executed on the 13th of 
May, 1619, at the age of seventy-two, The execution is thus recorded 
by Mr. Motley :— 


ei oe statesman then came forward, and said in a loud, firm voice to the 

ople :— 

* * Men, do not believe that Iam a traitor to the country. I have ever acted 
uprightly and loyally as a good patriot, and as such I shall die.’ 

“The crowd was perfectly silent. 

“He then took his cap from John Franken, drew it over his eyes, and went 
forward towards the sand, saying :— 

on shall be my guide. O Lord, my heavenly Father, receive my 
spirit.’ 
me As he was about to kneel with his face to the south, the provost said :— 

*** My lord will be pleased to move to the other side, not where the sun is 
in his face.’ 

“He knelt accordingly with his face towards his own house. The servant 
took farewell of him, and Barneveld said to the executioner :— 

*** Be quick about it. Be quick.’ 

“The executioner then struck his head off at a single blow.” 
Around Barneveld Mr. Motley has grouped all the sovereigns of 
Europe. The religious point of view is that from which he chiefly 
looks out, and intolerant of intolerance he has not always been quite 
just. He is no doubt justified in his view of Henry, the ridiculous 
lover of the Princess of Condé, but he is certainly unfair to James. 
He recognises his superficial shrewdness and social aptitude for repartee, 
but he does not do justice to the common sense which underlay 
the disagreeable personality of the king. James certainly had a 
greater part at the siege of Jiilich than Mr. Motley admits. But 
it is the religious struggle between Calvinism and Arminianism 
that claims the chief attention of Mr. Motley. Readers of Mr. 
Motley’s earlier works will not need to be told which way his sym- 
pathies lie, and all students of history who are at all concerned with 
this special section of history will know at once that it is imperatively 
necessary for them to make themselves acquainted with these last works 
of the writer to whom this section has been unanimously assigned. 

Sir Joseph Arnould’s life of Lord Denman’ is pleasant reading, and 
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the biography was one which could not escape being written. Luckily 
it has fallen into good hands. It is the doom of biographers that they 
have to deal not only with their heroes, but with the grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers of their heroes. Sir Joseph Arnould begins with the 
Denman line in the reign of the third- Edward, but he is not prolix, 
and a page and a half brings us to the father of Lord Denman, Dr. 
Thomas Denman, who went to London in the year 1733 with his 
patrimony (amounting to 75/.) in his pocket. Lord Denman was 
born in 1779, at which time his father was a fairly prosperous pro- 
fessional man. At a very early age Thomas was sent to Mrs. Barbauld’s 
school, where he was the schoolfellow of Sir William Gell, and entered 
Eton in 1788. At that school the notices of his progress appear to be 
very scanty. He was an excellent extemporary speaker as a boy, and 
it was the delight of his companions to insist upon the unpremeditated 
exercise of this talent. On one occasion he was roused from sleep and 
ordered to “make a speech,” and on his obstinate refusal to comply 
was burned on the leg with a red-hot poker, the scar of which branding 
he carried with him to his grave. He took but an ordinary degree at 
Cambridge, a fact which was some disappointment to his father, and 
commenced his legal studies in London in the first year of this 
century. In 1804 he married Theodosia Vevers, and began his pro- 
fessional life, but it was not until 1816 that he emerged from the com- 
parative obscurity of mere provincial reputation. In this year he 
defended the Luddite prisoners charged with machine breaking and 
rioting. It was a gloomy time in the history of the country. No 
Factory Laws had interposed their humane regulations between the 
avarice of Capital and the sufferings of Labour, and the Poor Laws 
were destroying the independence and sapping the honour of the 
peasantry. Denman’s defence was not of much avail, the unfortunate 
prisoners were sentenced to be hanged, beheaded, and quartered. This 
was only fifty-seven years ago. Owing to royal clemency they were 
not quartered, but they were drawn on a hurdle to the county gaol of 
Derby, where they were hung and beheaded. In 1819 Denman took 
his seat as member. for Wareham. The trial of Queen Caroline was 
one of the most important events in Lord Denman’s life. It is un- 
necessary now to trace the part which he took in it. He was always 
enthusiastic for his royal client, and earned her husband’s undying 
hatred. It was only in the year 1828, and by the special efforts of the 
Duke of Wellington, that he obtained the tardy honour of a silk gown. 
The first Reform Administration was formed by Earl Grey in 1830, 
and Denman was appointed Attorney-General. ‘The first Reform Bill, 
as drawn up by him still exists, but does not throw much light upon 
the secret history of that measure. In the year of its passing Denman 
was raised to the Judicial bench and was sworn in as Lord Chief 
Justice of England. We will not follow Sir Joseph Arnould through 
the remainder of Lord Denman’s life. It does not indeed lie so far 
from our own times.. Lord Denman died in 1854, being aged nearly 
seventy-six. Of Sir Joseph Arnould’s book we have given but a faiut 
idea in this outline sketch of Lord Denman’s life. It is written with 
an easy fluency, and is an admirable picture of the best society of the 
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time. Lord Denman was intimate with so many of the great names 
of the early part of this century, that his social life alone is of interest. 
A better and more genial biographer than the present could not have 
been found, and all who care to read the life of Lord Chief Justice 
Denman will be grateful for the work which in two interesting and 
gracefully written volumes is now offered them. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, the first Earl of Minto, was the son of the third Sir 
Gilbert, and his wife Agnes Kynynmound. His biography has been 
written by his descendant and representative the Countess of Minto. 
Gilbert with his brother was sent at an early age to France. Amongst 
their schoolfellows were the Chevalier de Mirabeau and the Comte de 
Lamarck. After completing his education at Oxford, he married in 
1776 Miss Amyand. In the same year he was returned to Parliament 
for Morpeth, and by the death of his father became the head of the 
family. At this time the great American War of Independence was 
going on. Generally he supported the royal policy, but in 1782 he 
with great candour admitted that his opinions had undergone a change. 
In 1786 Sir Gilbert was returned to Parliament for Berwick, having 
several years previously lost his seat for Morpeth. He was now the 
close ally and coadjutor of Burke during the trial of Warren Hastings. 
Then followed the French Revolution. Sir Gilbert never held a 
cabinet office. His ability was rather for diplomacy, and in 1793 he 
was sent as minister to Toulon. From this place, which indeed after 
a month he was obliged to evacuate to the French republicans, he pro- 
ceeded to Corsica, and was received with voluble enthusiasm. At the 
end of 1794 Sir Gilbert had established British authority in Corsica, 
but he appears to have been entirely neglected by the Cabinet, his de- 
spatches even remaining unopened. At last, however, he received 
orders to abandon Corsica. Then followed the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent, of which Sir Gilbert was a witness from the deck of the 
Lively frigate. In 1797 he was raised to the peerage. Subse- 
quently he was ambassador at the Court of Vienna, and afterwards 
Governor-General of India. He died in 1814. The real interest of 
these three volumes lies in the vivid manner which the letters enable 
us to realize the foreign situation in the Georgian era. Sir Gilbert was 
an able letter writer, and an accurate observer. It was the age of 
letter-writing. Most of the letters in these volumes are good and 
vigorous. Lady Malmesbury writing to her sister Lady Elliot in 
1792 of the September massacres at Paris, in speaking of the murder 
of Madame de Lamballe relates the following particulars. The mob 
had killed their victim with atrocities too revolting to be detailed, 
and had cut off her head. 


“They then carried the head on a pike to the Palais Royal, where Lindsay 
was dining with the Duke of Orleans, and of course started back with horror 
seeing it under the windows. The Duke said only, “Je sais ce que c’est;” 
and then walked into the next room, and sat down to dinner with complete 
coolness, You are to observe she was his sister-in-law.” 
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The letters from Italy and Corsica are interesting. On his second 
visit to Florence, Sir Gilbert met two old friends with their children. 
Amongst the latter he mentions especially, “ Harry, now nine years 
old. He speaks French and Italian very well, and has probably 
secured a knowledge of those languages, but has not yet began Latin.” 
“Harry ” is known to a later generation as Lord Palmerston. But it is 
useless quoting these letters, they are full of social anecdotes of a period 
which is separated from us by a short interval. The book is well 
edited. 

Our next work* is one which refers to the same era. Mr. Rae has 
written three monographs upon the most distinguished members of 
the opposition under George III. These members were Wilkes, 
Sheridan, and Fox, and the monographs are worthy of praise both for 
their style and matter. Mr. Rae does not succeed in making Wilkes 
appear an amiable character, but he shows with sufficient clearness that 
Wilkes was much more than the sly, diabolical character he is 
generally considered to have been, an unenviable reputation, owing in 
great measure to Hogarth’s spiteful caricature. It may well be that 
he had, as Dr. Carlyle, his fellow student at Leyden, asserts, an “ ugly 
countenance,” but he was also on the same authority “a sprightly and 
entertaining fellow,” and was able for several years to fill the vapid 
head of King George the Third with a very wholesome and uncom- 
fortable disquiet. This is good hearing of a time when the general 
spirit of adulation inspired the House of Lords with the following 
peculiarly elegant and happy piece of sycophancy to the king who 
“gloried in the name of Briton.” ‘ What a lustre does it cast upon 
the name of Briton, when you, sire, are pleased to esteem it among 
your glories.”” Wilkes struck the key-note of his policy in the first 
number of the Worth Briton. “ The liberty of the press is the birth- 
right of a Briton, and is justly esteemed the firmest bulwark of the 
liberties of this country.” ‘The liberty of the press John Wilkes 
claimed with a vengeance ; his sarcasm was virulent and unsparing. 
Nor was his sarcasm veiled and wavering; it went straight to the 
mark, Other journalists had used initials and stars; he spoke openly 
—inog 7 tgar, éx r’dvduagev. Inan incredibly short time the Govern- 
ment was a laughing-stock, and the circulation of the paper was 
increasing week by week. In the twenty-seventh number he toid his 
readers that he was threatened with an action for libel, and at the 
forty-fourth he himself suspended the publication. We will not 
follow the obscure and discreditable measures of the Government to 
crush their enemy. ‘The whole story is weil told by Mr. Rae. But 
who can refrain from laughter on learning that less than a hundred 
years ago an obnoxious paper, No. 45 of the revived North Briton, was 
solemnly condemned by a ministerial majority in Parliament to be 
burned by the common hangman. The common sense of the country 
gave the matter another turn. Mr. Rae says :— 

“When the commcn hangman was about to execute the order of the House 
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of Commons, he was forcibly prevented from committing a copy of No. 45 to 
the flames; a petticoat and a jack boot, symbolizing the King’s mother and 
Lord Bute heing burned in its stead. Williams, one of the journeyman 
printers employed to reprint the North Briton, having been sentenced to the 
pillory, went to the place of punishment in a coach marked No. 45. The spec- 
tators treated him as a martyr; cheered, instead of pelting him with missiles ; 
made a collection for him, which produced 200/., and suspended from a tem- 
porary gallows a boot and a Scotch bonnet in derision of the supposed instigator 
of the proceedings. Whenever Wilkes appeared in public and was recognised, 
he was hailed with loud huzzas. At great city banquets it became the custom 
to give as a toast, ‘Wit, Beauty, Virtue, Honour,’ these being as Walpole 
records, ‘ironic designations of the King, Queen, Princess Dowager, and 
Lord Bute.’” 
Wilkes’s later days were less turbulent. In 1779 he became Chamber- 
lain of the City, a lucrative and coveted post. It has been said of him 
in this capacity :—“ Perhaps a more punctual, patient, and penetrating 
chamberlain has not filled the office during the century. Asa magistrate 
also he was equally able, assiduous, candid, and just.’” He died at the 
age of seventy in 1797. Mr. Rae’s chapter upon his character and 
services is good, he tells many anecdotes of him, which even if known 
one is not sorry to have recalled. One anecdote on page 137 Mr. 
Rae might have omitted without injuring his work, but his remarks 
on the verdict of posterity in reference to Wilkes are just and discri- 
minating. Mr. Rae’s second monograph is on Sheridan. A brief but able 
narrative of the chief incidents of Sheridan’s life, of his marriage with 
Miss Linley, his first attempts in play writing, his managership of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and his Parliamentary career, are followed by a 
critical examination of his characteristics as a writer, and as an orator. 
There is truth and insight in the following remarks :— 


“Sheridan wrote and spoke as he lived, with a persistent view to effect. His 

whole life abounded in surprises ; all his writings and speeches are filled with 
unexpected points. He was perpetually occupied in preparing and letting off 
literary fireworks. To be thought the sayer and writer of good things was 
with him an object of ambition, second only to that of getting credit for utter- 
ing and writing the ordinary products of his mind. He wished the world to 
think that epigrams were as natural to him as commonplaces are to other 
men. During his lifetime, his success in these respects was complete. But 
since his biographer has disclosed the mechanism of his art, the world while 
still retaining admiration for his ability, has ceased to regard him as a wonder. 
A conjuror’s tricks are none the less clever after we have shown how they 
are done; but they cease to startle when they are no longer mysterious and 
incomprehensible.” 
What Mr. Rae has here said of Sheridan is true indeed of all wits, 
whose renown rests chiefly upon their being wits. It is true of Theo- 
dore Hook, and it is certainly true of Sydney Smith. It is especially 
true of Sheridan. Mr. Rae attributes much of Sheridan’s peculiarity 
to the Celtic cast of his mind and temperament. He had, he says, a 
love for ireland amounting to a passion. In speaking of Sheridan’s 
premeditated oratory Mr. Rae recalls an anecdote preserved by Lord 
Eldon, which will bear repeating :— 

‘During the debate on the India Bill, at which period John Robinson was 
Secretary to the Treasury, Sheridan on one evening, when Mr. Fox’s majorities 
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were decreasing, said: ‘Mr, Speaker, this is not at all to be wondered at, 
when a member is employed to corrupt everybody in order to obtain votes.’ 
Upon this there was a general outcry made by almost everybody in the House : 
‘Who is it? Name him, name him!’ ‘Sir,’ said Sheridan to the Speaker, ‘I 
shall not name the person. It is an unpleasant and invidious thing to do so, 
and therefore I shall not name him. But don’t suppose, sir, that I abstain 
because there is any difficulty in naming him; I could do that, sir, as soon as 
you could say Jack Robinson.” 

Mr. Rae’s third and last monograph is on Charles James Fox. Our 
author after noting the bright promise of his early life speaks of his 
passion for gaming. He was remarkable for his addiction to play, and 
whilst Junior Lord of the Admiralty, founded a club at Almack’s 
where the stakes were rouleaus of 50/. each, and where as much 
as 10,0U0/. were on the table at one time. After a very full and close 
account of Fox’s political career, Mr. Rae, in two admirable chapters, 
estimates and weighs him as an orator and a statesman. Mr. Rae is 
fond of comparisons and his comparisons are good. He has already 
compared Sheridan to Mr. Disraeli, and certainly succeeds in deducing 
resemblances. He now draws a parallel between two of the greatest 
Parliamentary orators in the reign of George the Third, and two of 
the greatest in the reign of Victoria :— 


“‘The resemblance is notable even in its broad and superficial aspect. The 
store of rounded and rhetorical sentences which Pitt had ready for instant use 
was not more copious than that on which Mr. Gladstone can draw at pleasure 
and with equai effect. Consciousness of intellectual superiority and austerity 
of demeanour distinguish both... .. 

“Fox differed from Pitt as Mr. Bright differs from Mr. Gladstone, while the 
oratorical likeness between Mr. Bright and Fox is as close as that between 
Mr. Gladstone and Pitt. ‘The ‘ Man of the People’ of the reign of George III. 
is represented by the ‘Tribune of the People’ in the reign of Victoria. 
In warmth of fee ing ; in hatred of tyrants; in reverence for the Constitution, 
coupled with a readiness to remove from it all excrescences and defects; in 
devotion to peace as the one thing needful for a great and self-respecting 
nation, combined with the purest and most ardent patriotism; in poetic 
imagination and humorous odlies united to the strongest common sense; in 
love and reverence for their noble mother tongue, which they have shown to 
be grandest when least adorned, most effective when spoken in homely sim- 
plicity, Fox and Mr. Bright display an identity which is almost unpre- 

ented.” 


Mr. Rae has studied his subject thoroughly, and has written 
conamore. He has a vigorous outspoken style, which is not unpleasing, 
and he is gifted with a clear literary insight. 

Mrs. Somerville’s biography* is not a continuous biography in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It is rather a series of detached recollec- 
tions, written partly in the words of Mrs. Somerville herself, and 
partly in those of her daughter. To this some of her letters are 
annexed. The main outlines of her life are there. She was born in 
1780, at Jedburgh, the daughter of a naval officer, Sir William Fairfax. 





5 “Personal Recollections, from Early T.ife to Old Age of Mary Somerville. 
With Selections from her Correspondence.” By her daughter Martha Somerville. 
London: John Murray. 
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Her mother was a connexion of the Minto family, of which we have 
already spoken. Mary Fairfax’s first introduction to the great study 
of her life took place when she was very young, and is thus told :— 


“T became acquainted with a Miss Ogilvie, who asked me to go and see 
fancy works she was doing, and at which she was very clever. I went next 
day, and after admiring her work, and being told how it was done, she showed 
me a monthly magazine with coloured plates of ladies’ dresses, charades and 
puzzles. At the end of a page I mal what appeared to me to be simply an 
arithmetical question ; but on turning the page, r was surprised to see strange 
looking lines mixed with letters, chiefly X’s and Y’s, and asked: ‘What is 
tnat? ‘Oh,’ said Miss Ogilvie, ‘it is a kind of arithmetic; they call it 
Algebra, but I can tell you nothing about it.’ And we talked about other 
things; but on going home, I thought I would look if any of our books 
could tell me what was meant by Algebra.” 

In 1804 she married her cousin, Samuel Greig, commissioner of the 
Russian navy, and was left a widow with two sons after three years of 
married life. The next few years were spent in abstruse mathematical 
studies, but in 1812 she married another cousin, William Somer- 
ville. There can be no doubt that this union was the greatest 
happiness of her life. In the year 1832 appeared her “ Mechanism of 
the Heavens,” a book which at once raised its author to a position 
of eminence in the scientific world. She received letters of homage 
from Herschel, Whewell, Peacock, Biot, Sir R. Peel, Sedgwick, and 
La Place. Other works followed this first great work, but the 
remainder of her life contains no stirring events. She settled in Italy, 
and lost her husband in 1860. Twelve years later she herself passed 
away. Whatever Mrs, Somerville has taught, there is one thing she has 
proved,—that a lady may hold the highest intellectual honours, and 
lose nothing of the delicate feminine charm which is her peculiar 
atmosphere. Not by the loud assertion of admitted rights, nor noisy 
pretensions to unearned regard, can the freedom of intellectual citizen- 
ship be gained, but by actual work done. Mrs. Somerville has done 
more to establish the claims of woman that even Mr. Mill could do. 
She wrote the “Mechanism of the Heavens,” and, retaining her 
feminine sensitiveness to the last, she wept, in 1869, at the death of 
a little bird who used to sleep upon her arm while she was writing. 
Her love for animals was so great that she could not deny them 
immortality. Up to the day of her death she was engaged in the 
study of Quaternions, and almost her last utterances were against 
cruelty to animals. We shall quote the final entry in the biography 
of this dear and kindly lady, unequalled since Sappho for intellectual 
power, and never surpassed in womanly tenderness ; a lady who illus- 
trates, under unusual circumstances, the words of Goethe :— 

“Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.” 

“The Blue Peter has been long flying at my foremast, and now that I am in 
my ninety-second year I must soon expect the signal for sailing. It is a 
solemn voyage, but it does not disturb my tranquillity. Deeply sensible of my 
utter unworthiness, and profoundly grateful for the innumerable blessings I 
have received, I trust in the infinite mercy of my Almight- Creator. I ieee 
every reason to be thankful that my intellect is still unimpaired, and, although 
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my strength is weakness, my daughters support my tottering steps, and by 
incessant care and help make the infirmities of age so light to me that I am 
perfectly happy.” 

The character of Dr. T. Guthrie, as exhibited in the pages of this 
readable volume,’ is one that is strongly defined. Vigorous, protestant, 
Scotch, it was one that has much that is admirable, but it was one 
that was wanting in much. It was fearless, open, and honest. It 
lacked subtlety, culture, and breadth. The present volume contains 
the autobiography, an imperfect work, and a portion of the memoir. 
The autobiography is written in a pleasant style, and was the last 
work of its author. It goes no further in his life than the period of 
the disruption conflict between the Scotch churches. Dr. Guthrie 
was one of those of whom it is customary to say that they have 
“large” natures. He was “large” physically, and he was hard and 
strong. As a child he was subject to severe: punishments from his 
tutors and his father, and as a man he was proud of their severity. 
“ Blows,” he said, “had no more effect on me that on an iron pillar.” 
When beaten on the head by his schoolmaster with a ruler till he was 
black and blue, he refused to yield the point which that gentle disci- 
pline was intended to carry. He adds of the schoolmaster, “Seeing 
me return next day with a brow and face all marred and swollen, 
he regretted, I believe, his violence, and was very gracious.” Home 
discipline seconded scholastic rule. Wheh the “marred and swollen” 
lad sought his mother, and asked if he had not better tell his father, 
that lady replied, “ You had better not ; he will lick you next.” Well 
may Dr. Guthrie add, “ We were brought up hardier louns than the 
present generation.” It must, indeed, be admitted that Dr. Guthrie 
was a “hardy loun.” He is also an outspoken “loun.” He stoutly 
pleads for the Scotch Sabbaths, with their absence of interest, and he 
is against Sabbath walks. He says (p. 23): 

“As to the plea set up for Sabbath walks and excursions for the sake of 
health by the working classes, there is no trrth in it. If women would spend 
less on finery, and men on whisky and tobacco, va could spare an hour or 
two every day for more than all the relaxation which health requires. Besides, 
I feel certain that statistics which have no bias to either side, would show that 
the good old Scottish way of hallowing the Lord’s day is most favourable to 
morals and health and length of days—that Sabbath-keepers have happier 
houses and longer lives than Sabbath-breakers—and that in this as in other 
things, ‘godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.’ ” 


Now, no doubt, if men and women will stint themselves in finery, 
whisky and tobacco, they may be enabled to spend their Sabbaths like 
Dr. Guthrie’s aunt in the perusal of Boston’s “ Fourfold State,” or 
Ambrose’s “ Looking to Jesus,” but there certainly is a fallacy in Dr. 
Guthrie’s appeal to statistics. The “sabbath-keepers,” to whom he 
triumphantly refers, these readers of the “ Fourfold State,” are evidently 
a picked and select class, the prize specimens of the system. It is of 





6 “ Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir.” By his sons Rev 
D. K. Guthrie and C. J. Guthrie, M.A. Isbister and Co. Vol. I, 
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course unfair to pit them against the whole body of “Sabbath. 
breakers,” for some of these are (if we may venture to say so) men of 
culture and intelligence and perhaps even rudimentary morality. He 
should have taken the best of each, if he wished really to apply 
statistics to this question, and he should have stated his thesis in 
some some such way as this: 

“Men who adopt the Scotch method of keeping the Sabbath, who do not 

whistle, walk, or read novels upon that day, have happier houses, and longer lives 
than an equal number of men of the same position and intelligence who do 
whistle, walk, and read amusing literature upon the first day of the week, 
which we Scotch call the Sabbath.” 
And if statistics proved the truth of this thesis, then, by all means 
let its truth be widely known. But if we remember rightly the pro- 
posal to apply statistics as a religious test of the efficacy of prayer was 
so indignantly scouted by the Scots that even a minister who in relation 
to this subject ventured to define somewhat closely the character of 
prayer was severely dealt with by the body of which he was a member. 
With this in our mind it is pleasing to hear a Scotch clergyman jauntily 
appealing to statistics in support of the “ Sabbath-keepers ” versus the 
“ Sabbath-breakers.” We will only add of this autobiography that it 
contains many pleasant pulpit anecdotes and clerical gossip. 

There could be no more complete contrast to the life of Dr. Guthrie 
than that which is afforded by the life of Thomas Grant,’ first. Bishop 
of Southwark. Dr. Grant has been fortunate in his biographer, 
for she has command ofa fervent and engaging style which is calculated 
to win the reader. Her book narrates the difficulties with which the 
first Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark had to contend. He was 
the son of an Irish soldier, and was born in France in 1816. His 
education was conducted by a priest who took an interest in him, and 
he was sent to Rome, where he became secretary to Cardinal Acton. 
He was then appointed Rector of the English College (1844). In 
1850, when a Romish hierarchy was established in England, he was 
appointed Bishop of Southwark, a position which he occupied until his 
death in 1870. It is a strange world into which this book introduces 
us. Strange words and medieval sentiment meet us continually, Dr. 
Grant was learned, subtle, and ascetic as any ecclesiastic of the dark 
ages. Minute self-observation was the atmosphere that surrounded 
him, and we seem to move in it as we turn these pages. The 
gloom of monastic twilight hangs about them; there is a sound 
of midnight bells, and an odour of incense. Many pages are con- 
cerned with “scrupulosity ;” “self-mortification” is much glorified. 
Of the Bishop himself we are told that while hospitable to others he 
was abstemious in his own person. 

“Sometimes, indeed,” his biographer adds, “he was caught ex flagrant 
délit of an act of mortification, as when a nun came upon him unawares, and 
found him shaking the pepper-castor over an orange that had been carefully 
sugared for him, and on another occasion when he was caught emptying 





7 “Thomas Grant, First Bishop of Southwark.” By Grace Ramsay. London: 
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the salt-cellar into his tea-cup at breakfast. A slight start would show his 
embarrassment for a moment, but as the intruder ventured on no indiscreet 
remark, the Bishop probably flattered himself his little trick had not been 
observed.” 

Now it is clearly obvious that to judge a great and noble character upon 
an instance of this kind would be wrong. Doubtless, too, it is wrong 
’ to give prominence to such isolated acts, but from our point of view 
what are we to say of them? Can we, with the morning-star of the 
twentieth century upon the horizon, regard such things with any 
other feeling than that of pity? Dr. Grant had a wiser, sweeter, 
more loving, more learned, and more attractive personality than had 
Dr. Guthrie; yet, happily, for all that Dr. Guthrie has been and will 
continue to be better known and more admired than the Bishop of 
Southwark amongst the people of this country. We are pleased to 
record two incidents referred to in this biography. One is an anecdote. 


* On one occasion a person was being rallied too pointedly on the careless- 

ness of his dress, and showed signs of not liking it; Dr. Grant suddenly 
enquired of the company: ‘How many neckties had Job, and what became of 
them.’ Everybody having given it up, he replied, ‘Three wretched com- 
forters, and they were all worsted!’ ” 
The other we commend to those ritualistic clergymen who endeavour 
to establish the formalities of Roman Catholicism within the Church of 
England. A Bruges merchant had written to the bishop informing 
him that he (the merchant) was supplying vestments to the English 
Ritualists at the rate of 8007. to 10007. a year, and asked if he could 
conscientiously continue to do so. The result of the bishop’s reply 
was that the merchant refused to supply the vestments any longer. 
Upon this the bishop remarks : “ It is sad to think that these Ritualists, 
having no orders and no consecration, are keeping up the material 
idolatry of exposing to adoration bread and wine.” 

A brief life of St. Vincent de Paul’ may be well placed with the pre- 
ceeding work, since, although emanating from the English church, it 
delights in recalling the spirit of medievalism. The story of St. 
Vincent’s life, as told by Mr. Wilson, is as follows. St. Vincent was 
born in the year 1576, at the village of Pouz, near Dax, not far from 
the base of the Pyrenees. He studied at Toulouse, and after various 
fortunes accepted the Cure of Clichy, and by the aid of the Countess 
of Joigny founded the Congregation of the Mission, designed for the 
conversion of poor country people. This was St. Vincent's great work. 
The chief seat of the institution was at St. Lazarus in Paris. After 
the death of the founder, the principles which he had inaugurated 
spread widely, and he himself was canonized. Mr. Wilson thinks that 
St. Vincent is worthy of the attention of English churchmen, because 
he believes that the four institutions to which he devoted himself have 
been recently revived and organized—missions, retreats, the employ- 
ment of religious women amongst the poor, and the better training 
of candidates for Holy Orders. It is with the last institution, as 





8 «‘'Phe Life of S. Vincent de Paul.” With an Appendix containing some of 
his Letters, By the Rev. R. F. Wilson, M.A. Rivingtons, 
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examining chaplain to a bishop, that Mr. Wilson is evidently most 
interested. His wish is that candidates for Holy Orders should be 
tested as to their attainments early in their course, so that Ember Week, 
now ordinarily spent in examination, should be left free to be devoted 
to prayer, meditation, and spiritual exercises to which the ordinands 
might come with tranquil minds, This appears to be Mr. Wilson’s 
chief desire. His book will interest those who sympathize with. his 
views. It has no literary interest. Asa historical work it is com- 
piled from previous authorities, especially Collett, and the Abbé 
Maynard. In the Abbé’s work there are many references to the 
National Archives at Paris, and to the Archives belonging to the 
community of St. Lazarus. These Mr. Wilson has, he tells us, taken 
on trust, “without any attempt to verify them, which would have 
been beyond the writer’s power.” 

It is pleasant to pass from the theological to the literary atmosphere 
once more. Professor Masson has published a life of Drummond of 
Hawthornden.? Whether Drummond’s life was worthy the pen of 
Professor Masson we will not assert, but the book is an interesting one. 
William Drummond was born in 1585, and was educated at the High 
School and University of Edinburgh. At the age of twenty-four he 
was left a man of property with literary tastes, and every means of 
gratifying them. That which makes him chiefly noteworthy to us is 
that he was a student and admirer of Shakspeare while Shakspeare 
was yet alive. In his library at Hawthornden, when he came into 
possession of it, there were copies of “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ “ Lucrece,” and the 
“Passionate Pilgrim.” Professor Masson conjectures that he was the 
only Scotchman of that time who had read Shakspeare. Drummond 
was a poet also. Certain poems of his attracted the notice of Michael 
Drayton; and what is more worthy of our attention he was a friend of 
Ben Jonson. Jonson visited him at Hawthornden, and the nocfes cane- 
que are well imagined by Professor Masson. Yet alas! of all the gossip 
preserved from those banquets one scrap alone tells of Shakspeare, or 
rather gives Jonson’s opinion (not worth much in this case), of one 
of his plays. Drummond is not a character which can interest many 
to-day. He wrote some poetry, but itis worth very little ; he took some 
part in historical events, and his biographer not wisely, though well, has 
woven round that little part a great deal of history. To the general 
reader the life of Drummond will only occasion the feeling of regret 
that one who had lived so near the rose should bear away so little of its 
perfume. Even Mr. Masson feels this. “ Why,” he asks in speaking 
of Ben Jonson, “ why, when Drummond had beside him the man who 
could have told more of Shakspeare personally than any other living, 
did he not tap this particular fountain of gossip and keep it flowing for 
several hours?” Ah, why indeed ? 

Colonel Chesney’s essays,” though most of them are reprints, will 
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meet with many readers in their collected form. Their range is wide: 
Cornwallis and the Indian service, Gordon and the Taeping Rebellion, 
Von Brandt, a German soldier of the First Empire, De Fezensac and 
the Grand Army, are subjects of some of these essays. But the 
most important, as they are the most characteristic of these papers, are 
the four last which deal with the military excellence of American 
Generals in the late national struggle. Colonel Chesney successfully 
endeavours to disabuse the reader’s mind of the prevailing belief that 
these generals and the troops they led were inferior to regular soldiers. 
He thinks, and his readers will think so also, that the conditions of 
war on a grand scale were as much illustrated in the American 
contest as they were in the late Continental war. And, perhaps, no 
portion of these essays is better written or fuller of suppressed feeling 
than the pages in which Colonel Chesney pays tribute to the genius 
of the unfortunate but amiable American General, Robert Edward 
Lee. 

Sir Hope Grant’s account of the Sepoy war” is drawn chiefly from 
the private journals which he kept during the revolt. It was written 
day after day within twenty-four hours of the’ recorded events, and 
the vivacity and freshness of the book are results of this method of 
composition. The modest volume is accompanied by two excellent 
maps, one of the disaffected provinces, and the other of the neighbour- 
hood of Lucknow. ‘The latter is intended*to illustrate the operations 
for the relief of that town. 

Mr. Hayward has published the third series of his essays.” Like 
all that he writes, these essays are eminently readable, they are full 
of anecdotes, and they have a tone of society about them. Perhaps 
there is too much of the tone of society about them. Pleasant 
gossip they are, polite, and cultured,—but if they are to be charac- 
terized by one word, that word is—frivolous. Anecdotes of parliament, 
anecdotes of foreign courts, anecdotes of the aristocracy abound. Some 
of them are old, but all of them are amusing. Here one may find the 
“good story’”’ of society in perfection, and here one may learn how little 
it is worth. Years ago, if we are not mistaken, Mr. Hayward trans- 
lated, with a commentary, Goethe’s “ Faust.’’ That was a noteworthy 
book. It was the work of a man who could do much more. Now he 
gives us a series of anecdotes, dining-room chit-chat, club gossip, and 
such trifles, and wraps the whole in a blas¢ envelope of commonplace, 
so that we regret to find a man equally familiar with the three great 
European languages, and yet the mere retailer of good stories. What 
a writer may be in that line of literature which Mr, Hayward has 
chosen, has been shown by Lord Houghton; and if Mr. Hayward can 
measure the superiority of Lord Houghton’s “ Monographs” to his 
“ Essays,” he will know how far inferior his own works are to the pro- 
mise of his “ Faust.” 


 “Tncidents of the Sepoy War, 1857-58.” Compiled from the Private 
Journals of Sir H. Grant. With Explanatory Chapters. By H. Knollys. Edin- 
burgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 
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Our next volume” appears to owe its existence to a quarrel. There 
is a proverb that when “knaves fall out, honest folk come by their 
rights.” This is as it may be; but it is certain that when honest 
and clever people dispute, the world is the better for their argument. 
Mr. Hazlitt and Messrs. Moxon appear to have differed on certain 
particulars in reference to the publication of Charles Lamb’s works and 
letters. The result is that Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has published a very 
pretty and interesting little volume of his own. It has many pictorial 
illustrations which were supplied by Mr. Camden Hotten, and above 
all it contains a fac simile of the first page of Elia on “ Roast Pig.” 
It is well got up and has a good portrait of Elia. There are also sume 
letters and poems of Mary Lamb which are not easily accessible 
elsewhere. 

The present volume™ completes the Calendar of the Carew Papers, 
now remaining at Lambeth. It contains all that Sir George Carew 
thought fit to collect respecting the “plantation” of Ulster and the 
events of Ireland during the reign of James I. It contains moreover 
a good and impartial introduction by Mr. Brewer, who fairly analyses 
James’s relation to Ireland, and a thoroughly good index. Indirectly 
Mr. Brewer shows that the English poet Spenser could not, at least 
in his later years, have suffered from want. 

Our next volume” in the State Paper Series refers only to those six 
months of the year 1639 which are concerned with the campaigns 
against the Covenanters. The whole story of the abortive enterprise 
which ended in the Pacification of Dunse Law, is told with a minute- 
ness of detail that makes the reader capable of taking the part of a 
contemporary. The book has a full preface of thirty-seven pages and 
a good index. The work of this Calendar appears particularly well 
done. 

The letters of Lord Cockburn” to the Right Hon. T. F. Kennedy 
relate to an important period in the modern history of Scotland, 
the period, namely, 1818—1841. But the book is an unsatisfactory 
one. ‘“ Each reader,” says the introduction, “can correct them (the 
letters) with the information he may himself possess, or acquire from 
other sources, and thus they become contributions to the true history 
of the country.” With so much at hand, more might have been done 
for the editing of a book like the present. Very little has been done; 
but the letters will be interesting to legal students. 

We can only notice the second volume of Mr. Van Laun’s -transla- 
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tion of Taine’s History of English Literature.” We have already 
expressed at length our good opinion of this work. 

Books d’occasion are not generally very good, and Mr. Markham’s 
History of Persia’ is not a brilliant exception to the rule. It is good, 
as anything Mr. Markham writes would be likely to be, but it is not 
very good, as it ought to be. The book has been called forth by the 
visit to our country of a Barbarian potentate, and if that monarch 
were to buy up all the copies of Mr. Markham’s work the loss to our 
literature would not be overwhelming. For the early history of Persia, 
our author has taken the authority of Ferdosi. He makes a distinc- 
tion between the “history” of Persia, and the “ actual historical facts.” 
We do not follow him in this, and we care little for his book. If there 
is any valuable information in the work at all it is the geographical 
information. There are appendices which give abstracts of treaties 
between England and Persia, a list of English envoys to Persia, and a 
list of Persian titles. 

“The Child’s History of Jerusalem”” is one of the prettiest children’s 
books. we have seen. It is a genera! outline of the history of Palestine 
for four thousand years down to the most recent times. It is written 
in a light and charming style, well calculated to engage the attention 
of every reader, and is illustrated by a few well chosen engravings of 
gems, coins, and views. The book is in large type and is unpretentious. 
It is tolerably free from superstition and gives a brief and unbroken 
account of the city whose name it puts forward. 

Mr. Hunt’s History of Italy” forms part of the historical course for 
schools. We dislike the course, and we believe that the general 
scholastic verdict is against it. Mr. Hunt’s book is dull reading, and 
would be, we imagine, dull teaching. History is a difficulty for the 
schoolmaster which has not yet found its solution, 

Mrs. Sewell’s “ Catechism of the History of Greece’™ is simple, and 
we think, good. The fault of her books is, as we have had occasion to 
say before, that the parts to be learnt by heart are too long. Children 
who would use this book cannot learn half a page of prose by heart to 
advantage. Let her break up pp. 19, 22, 23, 32, 72, 73, 91, 95, 
100, 130. 

For pure unmixed nonsense we have seen few books which can 
compete with “‘ Veritas,” by Messrs. H. Melville, F. Tennyson, and 
A. 'luder. The book has been, we are told, “forty years in embryo.” 
It is a pity it ever reached that stage of existence, and a still greater 
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pity that it should make its present abortive appearance. It is a 
mixture of astrology and freemasonry. We imagine it would be 
offensive to astrologers, and we learn from the preface that it is 
offensive to freemasons. As it certainly must be offensive to every 
man of sense, we will refer to it no further. 

We can deal but briefly with the German literature which has 
reached us in this quarter. The first work we should notice is 
Dr. Eberty’s “ History of the Prussian State." It is in seven small 
volumes, and ranges over the period from 1411 to 1871. The history 
is told in clear and popular language. The completest and most 
satisfactory part of the work is that which deals with the last half . 
century included in its programme. It has an index. 

We have received also the fourth and last part of Dr. H. Reuchlin’s 
“ History of Italy,’ from the establishment of the reigning dynasty, 
to the present time. It deals with the revolution of 1860, and the 
relation of Cavour to Garibaldi, and brings events down to the year 
1866. Most of our readers will know that last year Reuchlin died. 
Suddenly, and in the fever of his work upon this volume, his death 
occurred. Happily the book was in such a condition that it could 
appear as a perfect conclusion to the chief labour of his life. He 
lived to send it to the press—he did not see it reappear therefrom. 
But his work was done, and it is now a year since he has gone. 

Herr Julian Schmidt’s “History of French Literature, since 
Louis XVI.’ is a great work, and one to which we cannot do justice in 
the short space at our dispesal. It is written of course from a German 
point of view, and not without a shadow of the national feeling induced 
by recent events. “Am fernsten liegt mir, den Hass, den uns die 
franzosen zeigen, erwidern zu wollen,” says the author, and truly he 
does his best to keep himself free therefrom. No one will read the 
book without finding his knowledge of French literature widened 
and enriched. 

In view of the late terrible loss by fire at the Pantechnicon, Herr 
Fiedler’s “ History of the German Institutions for the Saving of Life 
and Property during Conflagrations’” will claim marked attention. 
It contains a history of the different engines used in various periods 
for extinguishing fires, and for rescuing persons from burning buildings, 
and is illustrated with explanatory cuts and engravings. The book 
has cost its author much trouble and research. 

We must content ourselves with acknowledging the receipt of 
J. Marquard’s “Rémische Staatsverwaltung,”” which forms part of 
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the “Handbuch der Rémischen Alterthumes,” published by himself 
and Th. Mommsen; of Wickede’s “Ein vielbewegtes Leben,’ the 
history of a German soldier from 1790 to 1827; and Dr. Phillips’ 
“ History of the Relations between Church and State in France.” 





PHILOLOGY AND CLASSICS. 


Orr of the most interesting difficulties still awaiting solution is 
the mystery which surrounds Etruscan inscriptions.. Whether 
the language of Etruria was an Aryan or non-Aryan language may be 
considered an open question until the publication of Corssen’s work 
upon the subject, a publication which is soon to take place. Perhaps 
it will be an open question even alter Professor Corssen has made his 
views known. At any rate, that philologists are looking forward to the 
great work of Professor Corssen is evident from the fact that each 
person who has formed opinions upon the subject is anxious not to be 
forestalled and is giving his theory to the world. Some time ago we 
noticed the brochure of Dr. Maack, who claimed to have translated the 
inscriptions through Erse. In his opinion Etruscan was an Aryan 
language. Tarquini in Italy, Stickel in Germany, Chavée in France, 
have endeavoured to prove Etruscan Semitic. Dr. Donaldson believed 
it to have affinity with Low-German. Mr. Taylor boldly opposes all 
these authorities and explains it through the Turanian and Finnic 
languages. The key to the secret is supposed to lie in a pair of dice 
discovered at Toscanelli, and marked with words instead of pips. It 
was therefore at once supposed that these words might represent 
Etruscan numerals. If this be the case, and if the order of the 
numerals can be definitely ascertained, then considerable progress has 
been made, for it becomes possible to ascertain the family or group to 
which Etruscan belongs, and further deciphering is henceforth only a 
matter of time. All readers will agree that Mr. Taylor has brought 
both learning and ingenuity to bear upon the subject. His philological 
as well as his ethnical arguments must be seriously and thoroughly 
met before any opposing theory can be considered successful. But 
until Corssen’s work has appeared the proper attitude of every student 
must be that of tempered and respectfully sceptical attention. 

The work whose title we give below* endeavours to prove the orioma- 
topeic origin of language. It adduces all the authorities from 
Zoroaster to Max Miilier who have by any utterance given support to 
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this thecry. The last named authority is, the author admits, opposed 
to it, but this does not save him from being forced into the hostile 
ranks. When Count de G.-Liancourt uses such violence towards a 
living philologist, one is not surprised at the most unusual fours de 
force upon unresisting words. There is a curious index of “ onoma- 
tops.” We will leave our readers to meditate over the following 
passage :— 

‘**T, onomatop of tongue, and the tongue’s operations, licking, smearing, 
shining, brightening, liking, attaching, binding:—/ai, ‘tongue,’ Cothin- 
Chinese ; /ih ‘lick,’ Sans.; /ap, ‘speak,’ Sans.; /u’ds, ‘viscosity,’ Arab. ; 
likh, ‘write,’ Sans.; ip, Eng.; light, Eng.; relish, Eng.; leash, Eng.; link, 
Eng.; /a, ‘law,’ Cochin-Chinese; ler, Lat.; Joi, Fr., &c.” 


If the reader will carefully read through this passage, he will pro- 
bably not desire further acquaintance with the book. 

The “ Treasury of Languages’ is a book sent us with a request for 
a “favourable consideration.” If this means a favourable notice, we 
regret to say that we are unable to comply with the request of Messrs. 
Hull and Co. The book is poor. We are told that it is the work of 
a literary amateur, and liable to error. The one fact does not recom- 
mend it, and the other we might have discovered for ourselves. At 
the end there is affixed a list of contributors, but what share they 
have taken in promoting the work we do not know. Occasionally 
their initials appear in the body of the work. Thus, Mr. Skeat of 
Cambridge is marked as the author of the information under the word 
Cornish—“an extinct dialect of Celtic, closely allied to Welsh and 
Breton, formerly vernacular in Cornwall.” We imagine Mr. Skeat 
will not be particularly rejoiced at finding his initials attached to this 
recondite article. We turn to the article “ Etruscan.” The “ literary 
amateur” tells us that it is “classed by some as Thraco-Pelasgic,” and 
refers us to the article on “ Paleo-Georgian.” We find this to con- 
sist of two lines with the initials of Hyde Clarke, Esq., and we find 
that it is the “class name’’ for Caucasian languages. Satisfied with 
this information we have no more to say about the work. 

At length the “ Public School Latin Grammar’ has appeared with 
the honoured name of Dr. Kennedy upon the title page. It was 
indeed well known that the deep-searching scholarship of the Primer, 
and the first edition of this work was due to no other than the first of 
English scholars : but those books were conventionally anonymous, and 
the attacks which were made upon them gained such advantage as was 
allowed them from the obscuration of that royal name in the world of 
English scholarship. In this second edition Dr. Kennedy has defended 
himself against the charges recklessly made. The Primer was too 
abstract it was declared, it bristled with new names, and with hard 
and uninviting terms. How Dr. Kennedy meets these charges we 
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leave the reader to learn from his preface. But we will quote one 
passage in reference to the use of “new” terms, which seems to us to 
contain the essence of the defence, and to be perfectly unanswerable. 


‘A new term proposed in grammar is not to be condemned because it is 
new; but if at all, for one of three reasons: that it is superfluous; or that it 
is inadequate ; or because a better term is suggested. And as respects myself, 
I repeat that I have not the least disposition to use hard terms; and I affirm 
that those which I have introduced are unjustly so described. But I cannot 
adopt the poor pedantry, which refuses to abridge discourse by the use of 
proper terms, any more than I would imitate the Negro and the Red 
Indian in discarding pronouns, or when going to ‘London,’ say that I am 
going to the chief city of the land in which we live.” 


We need only add that the book appears with an enlargement of ‘ts 
type, and opening out of its textual matter, and that it has a complete 
index of subjects and of words. 

The specimen number’ which Herr Bockemiiller has forwarded of 
his edition-of tle.Georgies contains little more than an introduction. 
The introdetion gives a clear analysis of the various books, and nume- 
rous specimens of (German) translations. We should have liked to 
have seen more of the text and commentary. 

Doctor Ljunberg’s edition of Horace is a fearful and wonderful 
work. Upon opening it the reader must be seized with a feeling 
resembling vertigo, so strangely do the familiar yet unknown lines 
present themselves to his sight. 

“Jam satis terrorum abiit. Deorum 
Non dies miscet pater hac rubente 
‘Dextera, sacras jaculans qua in arce 

Terruit urbem.” 


In vain he turns the page: 


* Cui fluxam relavas comam 
Supplens munditias ?” 


** Dulce ridentem ad Lalagen redibo, 


Dulce loquentem. 


“Ne sit ancille tibi amor pudori, 
Xanthia, posco.” 


But it is superfluous to quote throughout this curious edition, the 
ancient landmarks are removed, the solid ground is shaken, no ode 
stands as we know it; a depraved and licentious text runs riot where 
we expect the words of Horace. The preface does not supply an 
elucidation. The editor does not state upon what principles his 
prodigious changes are based. He believes in them himself, and thinks 
that finally they will be universally adopted ; “ post decem, opinor, aut 
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summum viginti annos” is his modest computation. A few lines 
further on in his preface is suggested that which we think the ex- 
planation of his work. ‘“ Me gravi morbo jam diu laborantem usque 
eo superstitem fore non est credible.” He died in July, 1872, and the 
second volume which was to have enunciated his principles has not 
appeared. Meanwhile there are few who will not regard these 
melancholy pages with a feeling which is best described in the lines 
of Horace :— 
“Credite, Pisones, isti tabule fore librum 

Persimilem, cujus, velut @gri somnia vane 

Fingeutur species: ut nec pes, nec caput uni 

Reddatur forme.” 


Mr. L. Campbell has published two more plays in his version of the 
works of Sophocles.’ We may say unhesitatingly that we prefer 
this translation to any preceding rendering. The choruses run 
easily and well, and the verse of the speeches is good. Particularly 
admirable and true to Greek spirit is the stickomuthia. 

To compass the essence of Plato within 197 short pages is a bold 
undertaking, if not animpracticable one. Still within that space Mr. 
Collins has given the English reader a fair bird’s-eye view of the life 
and works of his author. The extracts are well chosen, and he who 
has read this book will feel that he has breathed something of the 
divine Hellenic air which surrounds the greatest of the Athenians. 
Professor Jowett’s work has been freely and advantageously used, 
but we must record our conviction that no author can be so little 
revealed to the merely “ English reader’’ as Plato. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s brief editions of the Greek tragedians are now well 
known, and this last work’ does not fall short of the others in 
merit. Nothing can be better adapted for boys in the forms of 
our public schools below the highest than his scenes from the Greek 
dramatists. In some respects we think the “ Alcestes” superior to 
its predecessors. The preface is good, and does not ignore the merits 
of Mrs. Browning’s translation. Mr. Sedgwick says of it: “It is a 
greater help to the true understanding of the drama than all the com- 
mentaries put together.” But the whole selection is worthy of Mr. 
Sedgwick. 

The Early English Text Society continues its good work of re- 
issuing those memorials of ancient language and literature which it 
guards and preserves.” Mr. Skeat’s edition of the “Vision of Piers 
Plowman” is an admirable work, with a learned preface and good 
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critical notes. The first part of Mr. Wright’s “ Generydes” contains 
only a portion of the text. Mr. Blunt’s “Myroure of Oure Ladye” 
has a good introduction, some quaint pictures, and a glossarial 
index. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


HE following quotation explains the title of “ Jupiter’s Dangh- 
ters:”’—“ The Prayers are daughters of the Great Jupiter. 
Tottering, and with a wrinkled brow, scarcely lifting their heads, they 
hasten anxiously after the steps of wrong.” And the meaning of the 
title is made still more plain to us, when the authvress on the last 
page says in reference to the heroine :—“ She had undertaken to bring 
her feelings into subjection to duty. Who can doubt her ultimate 
triumph, when her war-cry is—God will, I shall.” And yet the 
‘ book is not “ goody-goody.”’ It is, on the contrary, a bright, crisp 
story of French life in the provinces and Paris. It is full of characters 
carefully individualized, and scenes which have been skilfully worked 
up to give effect to the characters. The story opens with a sketch 
of the little town of St. Eloi. The rich man of the place has sud- 
denly died without any near relative. The heir appears, however, in 
the person of M. de Saye, unmarried and under thirty. The little 
town, cf course, soon selects for him a wife in Mdlle. Pauline Rendu. 
But with M. de Saye comes his friend M. Vilpont, who, without the 
aid of the town, takes a fancy for the same young lady. The whole 
of the love-scenes are most tenderly and delicately sketched. M. 
Vilpont is witty and amusing. Mdlle. Rendu is innocent and charm- 
ing. But who is this M. Vilpont, who, with his wit, and his jokes 
and poetry, has dropped from the clouds upon St. Eloi? He turns 
out to be a Bohemian, a writer of newspaper articles, and, still worse, 
of plays. After this we need not say that Mdlle. Pauline Rendu 
marries a certain M. Leon Subar, a rich stock-broker, or something of 
the sort, for we do not feel quite sure about his calling. But he is 
rich, and that is the main thing, and very good-looking, which also 
counts for something. At this point the interest of the story begins. 
“Dans l’opinion du monde, Je mariage, comme dans la comédie finit 
tout. C’est précisement le contraire qui est vrai; il commence tout.” 
So writes Madame Sevetchine, and upon this principle Mrs. Jenkin 
constructs her story. She begins where the generality of novelists 
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end. And no one can for one moment doubt but that she is perfectly 
right. With marriage life in reality commences. Then comes the 
real test of character on both sides. Then the temper of the metal 
is proved. It is in analysis of character that Mrs. Jenkin shines. 
She probes, too, the social sores of the day. Here is a happy bit of 
satire :—‘ Her husband had been to her a species of necessary disease, 
somewhat analogous to vaccination’ (p. 177). Here again is a truth 
neatly expressed,—“ I have, ma trés chére, but a poor opinion of men. 
How can I, when I see what fools we can make of them ?” (p. 200): 
and here again,—“ You men! pretty examples you set us, with your 
oscillations—now at the shrine of virtue, and piff-paff bowing the 
knee to some ugly Dalilah” (p. 202). But we might quote pages 
of such sayings. The whole of the third chapter in the second part, 
entitled “ A French Play,” is well worth a careful study. It gives in 
a few pages, in language which is as much marked by its reticence as 
by its passionate eloquence, some of the chief vices of modern life, 
especially married life. We cannot follow the fortunes of M. Leon 
Subar and his wife. It is enough to say that he is ruined in the crash 
of 1870, and flies from Paris and his creditors. Pauline becomes a 
Sister of Mercy under the Geneva Cross, and nurses her former lover, 
who is brought in frightfully wounded. The whole of the concluding 
‘scenes, during the siege, are most pathetically told, apparently by an 
eye-witness. Every portion of the book, however, is mest carefully 
and conscientiously written, and we can recommend it as the best tale 
of French life which we have for a very long time read. 

“Thorpe Regis’ is, we should suppose, written either by a clever, 
well-read, amiable woman, or clergyman. It is one of those novels 
which must give the author great pleasure to write, and the publisher 
to print. It is pre-eminently safe. Its tone disarms criticism. Such 
a book is sure of success. Yet we think that the writer might do far 
better things. Now and then she or he strikes a note, which shows 
that the meanness and frivolity of ordinary life are fully apprehended. 
Here is a passage in which the cynicism is not unpleasant :— 


«There goes Sir Peter, on his we to patronize the Association, I’ll be 


bound. He’ll walk up to the front, and believe they know all about him, how 
many pheasants he has in his coverts, and what a big man he is in his own 
little particular valley. Why shouldn’t he ?—we’re all alike. I caught myself 
thinking that Parker would be astonished if he could only see my Farleyense ; 
and there’s Charles as proud as a peacock over his Homer that he’s gone to 
display,-and Mrs. Jones thinking all the world will be struck with the frilling 
in which she’ll dress up her ham, and so we go on,—one fool very much like 
another fool. And as the least we can do is to humour one another, and as 
to judge from the shops, the Association has in it a largely devouring element, 
T’ll go and look after Mrs. Jones’ lobster” (vol. ii. p. 80). 


That the majority of the world are fools, and that most men and 
_women are merely “one couple more” has been said over and over 
again by philosophers, but has hardly been sufficiently dwelt upon by 
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our novelists. The writer, we think, might with profit indulge a 
little oftener in this vein of sarcasm. The touch about the Association 
and the lobster is also good, and reminds us of Lord Dudley’s comment 
on the death of a friend,—“ He was a good man—an excellent man ; 
he had the best melted butter I ever tasted in my life.” But not 
only does the author perceive this meanness of English conventional 
life, but constantly dwells upon its only true corrective—the beauties 
of Nature. His painting of scenery is quite pre-Raphaelite. The 
writer has evidently made a study of the fields, and woods, and lanes 
at every season of the year. He delights, too, in colour. Here isa 
delicious little bit :— 

“It was a spring afternoon, one of those days in which sudden surprises of 
shade and brigh‘ness alternate with each other. Now and then an intensity 
of light flashed out from a break in the grey hurrying clouds, and the youn 
green of the larches and the tender pink blossoms of the elms grew vivid oa 
sparkling under its touch; now and then it all faded into sober tints. A line 
of heavy blue marked the distant moorland; between a thinly-clothed network 
of branches might be traced a crowd of small fields, patches of red soil crossed 
by sombre lines of hedges, brown nests in the rookery swaying in the wind, a 
— ig standing up in ghostly whiteness before the rent clouds” (vol. i. 
p. . 


Again, too, take the following description of meadows seen after a 
heavy rain, just when the sky is clear and blue :— 


“The meadow was transfigured with a depth of colours; there were rich 
patches of indigo and russet, poplars lighting up the sober background with 
streaks of brown light, breadths of freshly turned earth, infinite traceries 
springing from dark stems, a delicate sky broken by soft shadows and round 
masses of living light, little pools of shining beautiful water left by the rains, 
hedges ruddy with crimson berries, a white horse, an old man leaning on his 
stick—the picture was full of simple, homely grace” (vol. i. 251). 


This is very different to the slap-dash style of most novelists. A 
writer who can do so well, can doa great deal better. Lastly, the 
author possesses no little humour. The story of the Sky-terrier, 
whose delight was to roll a newly washed Spitz in the mud is excel- 
lently told. 

Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth® is somewhat too ambitious. We 
are perfectly overwhelmed with the number of his characters and the 
intricacy of his plot. We are whirled about to all quarters of the 
globe. We are treated to Italian and the purest Ribblesdale. We 
are instructed in law and investments, we have detailed descriptions 
of places such as would befit Murray’s Handbook of Yorkshire. Now 
half or a quarter of all these good things would have been sufficient. 
A true artist beats out his gold. He does not give it to us in lumps. 
In spite of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth’s ingenious glosses, the 
Ribblesdale dialect becomes very fatiguing to.the ordinary novel- 
reader. It would be doubtless intensely interesting to Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte or Mr. Skeat. But novels unfortunately cannot be 
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judged from a philological point of view. In a novel a little dialect 
goes a very long way. One quince in an apple-tart is all very well, 
but too many spoil it. So, too, of the descriptions of Ribblesdale 
scenery. They are very good, but they weary from repetition. Of 
course we are aware that a true Yorkshireman cannot have too much 
of Yorkshire. Now if we might venture to give a hint, we think 
that Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth might write a most interesting and 
valuable account of Ribblesdale. He would bring to the task many 
very rare and special accomplishments, such as are seldom combined in 
the local topographer. As it is we do not think that he possesses on 
the one hand the dramatic power, nor on the other hand, that light 
touch which are both required to enable any one to take a place in 
the first rank of novelists. Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth is a pains- 
taking and exact writer, with a hundred times the knowledge of most 
novelists. But this knowledge is a hindrance to him as a novelist. 
It loads his pages. In a topographical work his learning would be seen 
to advantage. 

“Too Late’* has many attractions. Soft grey-toned paper and large 
clear-cut type make it quite luxurious reading. A pleasant atmo- 
sphere of cultivated people, tastefully furnished rooms, well-appointed 
dinners, and all the belongings of well-to-do country life, have also with- 
out doubt a certain charm upon us. Still there isa less pleasant side 
of society, which the writer can paint with great force. We do not 
ever remember reading a more painful chapter than “ Husband and 
Wife,” in the last volume. The husband, a hard-worked, badly-paid 
literary man reproaches his wife for the expensive dress in which she 
Is going to the opera. “ Glad, you notice it at all; generally you no- 
tice nothing,” is the substance of the reply. The husband again re- 
monstrates about the expense,—“ You do not expect my friends to 
give me a dress as well as a box at the opera,” is the retort. What 
such a lady as this turns out may easily be guessed. We must give 
Mrs. Newman, too, credit for a good deal of dramatic power. The 
hackneyed subject, “ Caught by the Tide,” is treated with a great deal 
of freshness and originality. The concluding pages are finished in 
too much hurry. Laudanum and Steeplechases do their work a 
little too close together. But the writer was probably, as reviewers 
so constantly are, prevented by want of space from saying more. 

“Ivan De Biron’’* must not be confounded with ordinary novels. 
The ordinary novel plays its part in modern society, anda very useful 
part. Like a leading article in a paper, it is read one day and for- 
gotten the next. The generality, too, of novel readers are not very 
critical. Any story does as long as there is plenty of love and excites 
ment. Critics, too, are not very exacting. They are only too happy 
if they can, without recommending a positively harmful book, say 4 
word of praise. They are aware, in spite of all the loud boasts to the 
contrary, that as a rule novel-writing is a poorly paid profession. 





4 “Too Late.’ By Mrs, Newman. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 
5 “Tyan De Biron; or, The Russian Court in the Middle of Last Century. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Friends in Council.” London; W. Isbister and Co, 1874. 
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Hence we find so many an ephemeral tale praised in terms which 
might be applicable to Hamlet. But this custom has its disadvantages. 
When a book like “Ivan De Biron” appears, the critic is obliged to 
apply the same stereotyped praise, which he has just applied to some 
Minerva-press novel. ‘The experienced reader, who has been so often 
deceived, passes the criticism by with a smile of incredulity. A 
really good novel is too good a thing for belief. Yet “Ivan De 
Biron” is this or nothing. It fulfils all the conditions of a good 
novel. The plot is good, the characters are interesting, the incidents 
natural, and the language, we need scarcely say, as in all of Sir Arthur 
. Helps’s writings, marked by beauty and dignity. But this is not all. 
The book is a full book. Every page abounds with knowledge of 
character, of the world, and of those men and women who play the 
most important parts in its destinies. We find ourselves in a different 
atmosphere to that of the ordinary novel. Both the late Lord Lytton 
and the present Premier have attempted the same themes. They have, 
as we have so frequently had occasion to say in these pages, signally 
failed. They have both of them mistaken the tinsel of sentiment and 
fine language for thought, and smart epigrammatic sayings for wisdom. 
Sir Arthur Helps has made no such mistake. There is no flashy 
writing in “Ivan De Biron.” There are no epigrams for the sake 
of epigrams. The interest is derived from a much higher source, 
We watch with admiration, or sorrow how human beings play 
their parts in a world where there is so much misery and so much 
mystery, and where the little happiness which we enjoy is so 
largely dependent on our own conduct, and:of those with whom we 
associate. We watch, too, with keen interest the growth of mind in 
the Queen, the conflict of wit, and plot and counterplot between rival 
politicians, the progress of a pure love between the two lovers, and 
last and most powerful of all the love for art—that highest love— 
in the actress Azra. These themes must possess an enduring in- 
terest for us all, as long as the world lasts. Character, in the largest 
sense of the word; art, too, in its largest sense, friendship, love, am- 
bition—these things make up life. And with this, “Ivan De Biron” 
deals. The book is cramful of observations. Here is one on love:— 
“A man is seldom more respectful to all women than when he is very 
much in love with any one” (vol. ii. p. 34). To this we may add, that 
a woman is seldom more loving to all women, than when she is very 
much beloved by aman. Here is a subtle account of an artist’s love, es- 
pecially an actress’s. “ Their love, if love it may be called, is apt to be of 
a universal character, and appeals not to any one person, but to huma- 
nity in general” (vol. ii. p. 186). The same may be said, though of course 
the manner of showing it will be different, of the painter, the poet, 
and the philosopher. We find the same thought, or rather an exten- 
sion of it, expressed by the Empress when speaking of Azra :—“ Al] 
the time that soft-looking velvety-cheeked girl, to the outward eye so 
rich in woman’s charms, was telling a story, I thought how like she 
was to a man, who would sacrifice anything to an idea—but very little 
for a person” (vol. iii. p. 62). And is not this love the very highest 
love possible ? And have not the greatest pictures, the greatest poems, 
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the greatest movements, the greatest reformations been achieved by this 
love? Here again is a comment worthy of a kind-hearted Rochefou- 
cauld :—“ When men talk about their hatred for all women, it merely 
means that there is some one woman whom they love very much, but 
who does not seem fully to appreciate their special merit” (vol. iii. 
p. 128). The next might have been written by Rochefoucauld in 
his ordinary mood :—“ It certainly is a great merit in women that 
they do not mind the bloom being taken off the peach, especially when 
they have had some hand in removing it’ (vol. iii. p.177). Ina 
somewhat similar strain of cynicism, a satirist has observed, that rakes 
take wives, as they do soda-water—after a debauch. Here, however, 
is an observation which we think far truer :—“ A certain kind of fami- 
liarity (the familiarity, for instance, which must exist in a sick-room), en- 
dears men to women, but has nota similar effect or, at anyrate, not so 
great an effect upon men with regard to women”’ (vol. ii. p. 34). The 
explanation lies, perhaps, in the fact that much of woman’s love proceeds 
from pity, pity for even downright helplessness, whereas a man’s pity 
is oftener not akin to love but contempt. Now we have made all these 
extracts upon one single subject—love, and have not nearly exhausted 
Sir Arthur Helps’s treatment of it. But there is scarcely a single pas- 
sion which he does not treat with equal fulness, shrewdness, and 
versatility. Statecraft, operas, exile, joys of private and public life 
are all dwelt upon by one who has long and deeply thought on 
all their manifold bearings. The stamp of thought is impressed upon 
every page. Even in places where descriptions of scenery, and where 
word-painting might have been indulged in, Sir Arthur Helps instead 
gives us a graceful, sparkling little essay. A noticeable instance of this 
may be seen in his account of a batch of exiles reaching Siberia. In- 
stead of giving us, as most novelists would certainly have done, a 
picture of a Siberian pine forest, Sir Arthur Helps analyses for us its 
peculiar charms. He shows in what its beauties consist. He dwells 
on the fact how each of our senses, hearing, sight, and smell are de- 
lighted in a Siberian forest. He recounts the variety of colours, 
diversity of odours, and “that low murmuring noise,”—the POvpeopos 
of the fir-wood in Theocritus,—“ which prevents solitude and scarcely 
hinders sileuce.” And then he goes on to show in a somewhat Dantean 
strain, how much a forest resembles human life,—the individual tree 
dwarfed and stunted like the individual human being in the crowded 
city. His landscapes are, like everything else in his book, informed 
with thought. We cannot bestow higher praise on any work. 

“Lady Moretoun’s Daughter’’ opens capitally. The picture of 
the poor Oxford “coach,” who has thrown up all his chances of pre- 
ferment at the University by marrying a pretty face, is evidently 
taken from life. The surroundings, too, are all in keeping. The 
fire is out and there are no coals. ‘The “slavey” is only to be seen at 
such places. She dirties everything except what she breaks. The 





6 **Tady Moretoun’s Daughter.” By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of ‘‘The Curate’s 
Discipline,” “St. Bedes,” ‘‘ Woman’s Wrong,” &c. London: Henry S. King 
and Co. 1878. 
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young men, too, are well done, and their conversation is characteristic. 
But we think that Mrs. Eiloart is more at home in the country. Her 
descriptions of Helsdon Green and Helsdon House are full of poetry. 
Helsdon Green was close to London, and yet to all appearances miles 
away from it. It was one of those “Greens” such as you may see in 
Devonshire or Warwickshire. All the houses upon it had been built 
a hundred or two hundred years ago. Each stood in its own 
grounds. Here the old fashioned roses bloomed in abundance, and 
thick ivy clothed the walls. And everybody knew each other on the 
“Green.” There was Miss Beauville, the great lady of thé place, 
who owned most of the land, and then, of course-—there always is—a 
half-pay Captain in such a village. Then there was the half-pay 
Captain’s sister, “a widow lady of great family and very small in- 
come,” and Mr. Burton, the microscopist and naturalist, and his 
daughter Euphemia, a devourer of novels. Each of these people, and 
there are a vast number more aunts and eousins, have a distinct indi- 
viduality of their own. Their peculiarities are carefully preserved. Mrs. 
Eiloart has a very quick eye for characteristics. The love scenes 
are prettily touched in between Maurice and Phemie. Mrs. Hiloart 
isalways at her best in short sketches. In the third volume the 
interest is quickened, and the scenes are more exciting. But we 
hardly like Mrs. Eiloart so well in them as in the first volume. 
Her strength lies in depicting quiet charactér, old maids, old servants, 
and in drawing scenes of homely life. Her book may with confidence 
be recommended to members of circulating libraries in the country, 
who will probably remember many similar scenes to those which take 
place in “ Lady Moretoun’s Daughter.” 

Mrs. Macdonald’s “ Nathaniel Vaughan” is a novel quite above the 
average, both because it is written in remarkably good Knglish—no 
slight merit in these days of slipshod work—and because, a matter 
that is much more important, it is a really artistic composition, with 
a sound moral expressed, though not obtruded, on the canvas. 
Readers who like only Miss Braddon’s sort of novels, or Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s, will not care for it; but admirers of George Eliot will be 
glad to find, not at all a servile imitation of her style of work, but an 
independent and respectable study of character in the law of circum- 
stance such as even George Eliot might not have been ashamed to 
own as her first novel. The theme is almost too painful, but life is 
often painful, and the book is only true to life. Nathaniel Vaughan, 
its hero, is a well-meaning priest of the Church of England, who 
thinks it his duty to purge out of himself the world, the flesh, and the 
devil by rigid asceticism, and to enjoin on others at least as much 
sel{-mortification as he deems necessary for his own spiritual advan- 
tage. A more vigorous presentment of the mischievous nature of 
modern Christianity in its most honest and consistent form need not 
be desired. The priest tries his hardest to be a devout Christian 
and to Christianize his flock. On most of his flock he produces no 





7 ** Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and Man.’ By Frederika Macdonald, Author 
of The Iliad of the East,” *‘ Xavier and I,” &. In Three Volumes, London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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effect at all, and of the few members of it who come under his influ- 
ence all turn against him and break away from his teaching without 
being able to shake off all its pernicious effects. The most notable of 
these is a Faith Daintree, whom he carefully wins from the world, 
only to turn her into a hypocrite and very nearly into a harlot. But 
the two heroines, if we may call them so, never come fairly under his 
influence. One is a little girl, Winifred, whom the priest adopts in 
the hope of fashioning her from infancy according to his ideal, and 
who, after a year or so of miserable oppression, is saved from further 
ruin by an early death. The other, Missy Fay, is the Undine-like 
daughter of a sceptic, who resists his teaching from the first, and is 
at last married happily to his favourite disciple, whom she has been 
the main instrument in converting from a devout Christian into as 
thorough a sceptic as herself or her father. We do not think Mrs. 
Macdonald improves her novel by filling Nathaniel Vaughan with an 
infatuated passion for Missy Fay, but this helps her to show how 
utterly worthless is his faith, and to furnish a dramatic, if not a melo- 
dramatic, climax to the story. The story is certainly a very bold 
and trenchant attack on Orthodoxy, and the earnestness with which 
it is made throughout is not marred by the grace and humour with 
which its lighter passages are told. Altogether this novel is one to 
be grateful for, and we shall be disappointed if it is not followed by 
better ones from the same skilful hand. 

A short time since there appeared in the Cornhill Magazine 
a poem, “The Swallows,” by Mrs. Webster, which excited by its 
feeling and beauty general attention. There was nothing to be 
surprised at in this, for the poem thoroughly deserved the admiration 
which it received, but in the fact that the public did not seem even to 
know Mrs. Webster’s name. Habent sua fata libelli. A flashy 
novel sells by thousands on the railway book-stalls, whilst a genuine 
poem, like Mrs. Webster’s “ Auspicious Day,” is treasured up only by 
one or two students of poetry. Yet the explanation is easy enough, 
A true poet must make his audience. He must in fact educate the 
public up to his level. Only here and there will he at first find a few 
sympathetic minds. This was the case with Keats, with Wordsworth, 
with Browning. Each struck a new note, to which the public was 
not accustomed. The same is the case with Mrs. Webster. She has 
just put forth a new volume “ Yu-Pe-Ya’s Lute, a Chinese Tale.”* 
Of course an objection will be raised to the title. But a public which 
daily at dinner admires the Chinese willow plate, need not assume 
airs on this matter. The story is very simple. Yu-Pe-Ya having 
left his native land when young, and having made his fortune, and 
being in honour with the Emperor, returns to see it. But his stay 
must be short, as he is required at Court. He begs as a favour to be 
allowed to go back down the great river which flows through the 
land. The beaten road will take him away too quickly, but the 





8 *¢VYu-Pe-Ya’s Lute: a Chinese Tale.’ In English Verse, By Augusta 
Webster, Author of ‘‘The Auspicious Day,” “ Portraits,” &c. London: Mac- 
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great river will lead from town to town, and wind about the meadows, 
and pass underneath the mountains, traversing the whole land. And 
the boon which he craves is granted. So Yu-Pe-Ya embarks, and 
the river bears him away, and with him he takes his lute, his 
“second heart.” Wordsworth first taught us how nature ever 
sympathizes with man, and how she ever puts on the colours of the 
spirit. Mrs. Webster has extended the lesson. She has set the old 
myths of Amphion and Orpheus to modern music. Yu-Pe-Ya’s lute 
sympathizes with every passing mood of its master. It interprets 
himself to himself, as all those who have felt the spell of music know. 
To him it is— 
‘The nearest love he had, nearer and more 

Than wife or babes, for ever to him it bore 

The sweet and subtle echoes of his thought, 

And sudden answers to the things he sought, 

Like soul to equal soul when each one shares 

The other’s fulness” (p. 6). 


So the solitary man embarks with his lute. We wish that we had 
space to give some of Mrs. Webster’s descriptions not merely of the 
scenery, but Yu-Pe-Ya’s feelings as he pours them forth in song, 
which the lute helps him to interpret. But a storm suddenly 
comes on, and the ship is run into a creek. Yu-Pe-Ya finds his 
consolation in his lute. Suddenly the strain broke. A chord had 
snapped. Yu-Pe-Ya knew the sign. He had been overheard. The 
listener is only a simple woodman. Will this boor judge my lute? 
asks Yu-Pe-Ya. 


“Til said, my lord; unworthy words I hear 
For such as thou to speak. And art thou then 
A master minstrel, yet will measure men 
By only rich and low ?” (p. 13). 


With these words the woodman leaves him. But Yu-Pe-Ya sends 
after him, and finds him not the boor he thought, but 


‘One who knows 
The answering rhythms, the complex harmonies, 
The difficult skill, knows the deep mysteries 
And far traditions of the lute; who hears 
As lovers see, to whom each look appears 
Familiar long and yet a fresh surprise, 
Teaching new beauty to accustomed eyes” (p. 18). 


The lines, which we have italicized, appear to us for delicacy of 
sentiment to be unrivalled in modern poetry. We must go back to 
Shakspeare and Milton to hear the praises of music sung in higher 
strains. Space warns us to be brief, and we must, most unfairly 
condense the story. Yu-Pe-Ya and the woodman become, not friends 
but brothers— 


** Both seemed to teach, 
And both to learn the things they most had known, 
As though ’twere not to know to know alone 
And each had missed the other heretofore” (p. 25). 
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At last they part. Yu-Pe-Ya returns to the Court, with a promise, 
however, that he will come back next year to see his brother, as he 
calls him. As he departs he leaves two ingots of gold in the 
woodman’s hands. The year goes, and Yu-Pe-Ya keeps his word 
and returns. But the gold has brought a curse. The woodman is 
dead. How he dies we will not reveal. We have already done 
the story great injustice. This is the most beautiful part, and should 
be given asa whole or not at all. The story is from beginning to 
end full of beauties. We have already in this Review expressed an 
opinion that Mrs. Webster’s strength is in song-writing. The songs 
in Yu-Pe-Ya’s Lute possess all the sweetness of an Elizabethan 
lyric. Here is one which might have been written by Beaumont and 
Fletcher— 
“ Waiting, waiting. “Tis so far 
To the day that is to come: 
One by one the days that are 
All to tell their countless sum ; 
Each to dawn and each to die— 
What so far as by-and-by P 


Waiting, waiting. "Tis not ours 
This to-day that flies so fast : 
Let them go, the shadowy hours 
Floating, floated into Past. 
Our day wears to-morrow’s sky— 
What so near as by-and-by ?” (p. 33). 


But undoubtedly the most powerful song in the volume is the dirge 
which Yu-Pe-Ya sings over his brother’s grave. There is passion 
about it, which at last subsides into tones of noble resignation. We 
close the book with a renewed conviction that in Mrs. Webster we 
have a profound and original poet. Yu-Pe-Ya’s Lute is marked not 
by mere sweetness of melody—rare as that gift is—but by the infinitely 
rarer gifts of dramatic power, of passion, and sympathetic insight. 
Does the public read plays? Is Shakspeare read by any one but 
a few students? ‘The man who ventures on a closet play in these 
days and expects an audience, expects that which Shakspeare certainly 
has not. Of course Professor Nichol does not at this hour hope for 
any revival of the tragic drama. The course of the stage is downward. 
Farce, burlesque, melodrama, spectacle, and ballet are the amusements 
of the public. Some two thousand years separate Professor Nichol 
from the Victorian playwright. He is more akin to Sophocles than 
to Mr. Tom Taylor. Professor Nichol has thrown his fine poem of 
“ Hannibal” ’ into a dramatic form, simply because his whole tone is 
dramatic. He throws himself into each of his characters. He speaks 
through them. There is a curious mixture, however, of the antique 
and modern in sdme of the speeches. We need not now go into the 
character of Hannibal. He may at least, and Professor Nichol seems to 
admit the resemblance, have been in one moral trait like our own Nelson. 





§ “Hannibal: a Historical Drama.” By John Nichol, B.A. Oxon., Regius 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
London : Macmillan and Co, 1873. 
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This is not what we are thinking of. Professor Nichol seems now 
and then to be lecturing us moderns through his heroic republicans. 
When Hasdrubal speaks, we can fancy that he is rebuking our own 
peace-at-any-price party. The «is otwvos dpuoris has seldom been 
translated into nobler English— 


* Of our power 
We owe to valiant ventures half the sum. 
Caution’s a virtue that o’ercharged is vice, 
And dull content is poverty of soul. 
Who shuns offence and holds with neither side, 
Who dreads the deep and never dares to swim, 
Who fears to trip and never tries to run, 
May yet in walking stumble. By this peace 
We are allowed to live, to crouch at home, 
To render thanks to Rome for Africa. 
Go, plume you on your policy, which pays 
Best service by worse faith.” 


Bat this high strain is the note of Hannibal. The drama is 
pitched throughout in a high key. In Myra’s speeches we have the 
ting of antique valour. She speaks about her son as some noble 
Spartan matron might have done in Lacedemon’s noblest days. In 
the same high spirit is conceived the conversation between Hamilcar 
and Hasdrubal concerning the nature and attributes of the gods— 
“The gods who rule the earth are far removed, 

Their dwelling place is all the round of Heaven. 

The stars, the moon, the hill-tops and the sea, 

The sun himself, are but their sentinels. 

Their temples are the oracles that stand 

Nigh to the gates of their serene abodes ; 

They come there, when we meet them with a heart 

That has a single aim, and with a voice 

That speaks their language.” 


Throughout the poem there is this solemnity of tone. The play is 
religious in the highest sense of the word. ‘There is an elevation about 
it very different to the mere hedonism of the newest school of modern 
poetry. Death is celebrated in strains which Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton might have sung— 
‘Tis well to live for glory, home, and land; 
And when these fail us, it is well to die. 
The latest freedom never fails our hand, 

From scornful Earth, on wings of scorn, to fly.” 
And here we may remark upon the beauty of the lyrics which are 
scattered with so lavish a hand throughout “Hannibal.” They 
resemble the odes in a Greek play rather than the songs in our own 
dramatists. The latter too often are only put in to fill up the stage 
business. But the former are always bound up with the play, and in- 
terest us not only from their beauty, but the light which they throw on 
thewhole drama. Nor must we omit to notice the moral apophthegms, 
which Professor Nichol so skilfully introduces also in the manner of 
the Greek dramatists. Here is one, “who cannot hate need never 
hope to love,” and here is another, “dregs and scum, twin plagues of 
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patriote.”” But they should be read with the context in order that their 
full meaning may be brought out. We have only touched upon a few 
points in this very remarkable poem. It stands out alone by itself from 
all other modern’ poems. Its charm rests upon its lofty ideas, and its 
solemn sense of the nobleness of a high and unselfish life. 

“ Poems and Sonnets” are evidently the production of a young 
man. Sonnets, unless they have some special “note,” like Words- 
worth’s and Milton’s, are seldom read. The “sugared” sonnets of 
Shakspeare are not popular. Stevens used to declare that not even an 
Act of Parliament could make them popular. Now, Mr. Barlow’s 
poems and sonnets are, if he will pardon us the expression, sometimes 
of the “ sugared” order. He has probably, without knowing it, been 
influenced by the feeling of the day. And a man may resemble 
another in his style without having read him. Influences are, as it 
were, in the air. The series of poems “ Under the Gaslight,” appears 
to us to represent much of the spirit of the rising generation of poets. 
Mr. Bariow writes not merely fluently, but with a command of both 
language and thought. His ideas are thoroughly under his control. 
Again, the series of poems “Christ is not Risen,’”’ well represent 
much of the spiritual unrest—for we have no better title—of the 
day. It would be utterly impossible, judging by the present volume, 
to say what Mr. Barlow may do. His verse is full of promise. 
But to say this is little. We should advise him to wait seve- 
ral years before he again publishes. He will by that time be a far 
better judge of his own powers than any of his critics. 

The four friends who contribute “Songs for Music,”” are Juliana 
H. Ewing, Greville I. Chester, Stephen H. Gatty, and Reginald A. 
Gatty. The songs are all very pretty, but somewhat thin in thought. 
We have no doubt, however, that they admirably suit the purpose for 
which they are intended. 

“ Metrical Translations”’ is an unassuming pleasant volume, which 
may be recommended, not so much perhaps to scholars as to those wio 
wish to know what it is that scholars find so beautiful in the Greek 
and Latin poets. They will here become acquainted with some of 
the most famous passages from Homer, Aischylus, and Sophocles not 
unworthily rendered, and some dainty bits from Catullus, for whose 
beauties Mr. Boswell seems to have a special liking. 

“ Fretwork’”® and “Waves and Caves’* are of the ordinary 


stamp. 
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“Versicles,”"” on the other hand, deserve high praise if only for 
this one epigram— 

‘* Classic Querno in the size 
Of his works is very wise; 
For he prints to sell, and so 
Prints them all in folio— 
Knowing that the biggest books 
Are preferred by pastrycooks.” 


We once heard a grocer say he liked the Saturday Review best of 
all newspapers, because a page of it held exactly a pound of sugar. 

Sir Vincent Eyre’s “ Lays of a Knight-Errant in many Lands 
ean hardly be calied poetry. When we look at its bulk and size, we 
are tempted to repeat the epigram on “ Classic Querno.”” We give a 
hearty welcome to new editions of Buchanan’s “ Ballads and Ro- 
mances,””” and Bryant’s “ Poems,”* but can hardly do the same 
to Mr. Fosbroke’s “ Rheingold”” or Mr. Bickersteth’s “ Yesterday, 
To-day and for Ever.’ 

“Cupid and Chow-Chow™ is an amusing collection of stories 
which may suit old as well as young. The first tale, from which 
the volume takes its name, is as good as any. Cupid is a little 
five-year old, so called from his resemblance to the god, especially 
in his blindness in love matters. He has, however, neither wings, 
nor arrow, nor dart. He is the most inoffensive, dimpled, golden- 
haired lover conceivable. He falls desperately in love with his little 
cousin, Chow-Chow, who resembles the preserve of that name, and has as 
much sour as sweet in her composition. The course of such love runs 
very unsmoothly. Chow-Chow is an ardent disciplinarian, an advo- 
cate of the Rights of Women, probably a supporter of “ Women’s 
Whisky War,” and, if we may just hint a defect in such a character, 
somewhat of a tomboy. Poor Cupid is no match for such a Yankee 
Amazon. “Free speech, free love, free soil, free everything; and 
Woman’s Puckerage for ever!’ cries the little lady. She soon puts 
her theories into action. She cuts off poor Cupid’s golden locks, covers 
his dimples with sticking-plaster, and nearly chops off his fingers to 
test his bravery. After Cupid has successfully passed through all 
these ordeals, he is allowed to play at husband. This is decidedly 
the cleverest part of the story. ‘The satire is here keener and better 
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15 ** Versicles: from the Portfolio of a Sexagenarian.” London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1873. 

16 Lays of a Knight-Errant in many Lands.” By Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.I1., 
C.B., Major-General, &c. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 

17 “The Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan.” Vol. I.: Ballads and Romances ; 
Ballads and Poems of Life. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1874. . 
ce18 “ Poems.” By William Cullen Bryant. Collected and Arranged by Him- 
self. Author's Edition. London: Henry S, King and Co. 1874. ; 

19 «* Rheingold : a Romantic Legend.” Second Edition. And “The Bridal of 
Fortinbray.” By John Baldwin Fosbroke. London: Provost and Co, 1873. _ 

20 «* Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever.” A Poem in Twelve Books. New Edi- 
tion. By Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1874. 

*1 “Cupid and Chow-Chow. And other Stories.’ By Louisa M. Alcott. 
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directed. The two little people remind us, and in no way to Miss 
Alcott’s disparagement, of one of Dickens’s most beautiful Christmas 
stories, where two little things run away to some child’s Gretna 
Green. To draw children is by no means the easy matter commonly 
supposed. Authors generally succeed in making them childish instead 
of childlike. One or two great names, both in literature and art, 
stand supreme in painting infancy, when, as Coleridge. says, “ body 
and spirit are in unity.” We hope Miss Alcott may draw many 
more such Twoshoes, such as Reynolds might have painted. ; 
“You may tell a carpenter,” says the proverb, “ not by the quantity 
but the shape of his chips.” We may say the same of Miss Thack- 
eray’s miscellaneous writings.” These are the chips from her work- 
shop, not quite entitled to the German title Gedankenspiine, but still 
good serviceable chips. The book takes its name from the first essay. 
Who the “ Toilers and Spinsters” are we need not say. With tender 
pathos Miss Thackeray writes, “it demands a degree of public sym- 
pathy for this particular class, which would be insulting almost in indi- 
vidual cases.” And there is the greatest difficulty to find out those who 
do need relief. Many a well-educated and refined gentlewoman has, 
when brought to poverty by some reverse of fortune, died literally of 
starvation rather than reveal her distress. It is easy enough to call 
this spirit false pride. We will not pretend to judge. But we do say 
that it is a monstrous thing in a rich country like England, where 
riches are to many people a perfect burden and curse, not knowing 
what to do with them, that such a state of things should exist as Miss 
Thackeray’s pages disclose. What is the cure for this great evil of 
the day it would be out of our place to discuss in this portion of the 
Westminster Review. Much has lately been done, but very much 
more remains, Not until women have obtained the so-much ridiculed 
“ Rights of Women,” not until they are brought up very differently to 
what they are now, will this terrible distress even partially be cured. 
We say partially, because we are by no means so hopeful as many are. 
As long as the world is constituted as it is, as long as life has to be 
lived by competition, so long will the weakest, and women are un- 
doubtedly the weakest, suffer. But it is our duty to see that the 
inequality between the sexes is not made greater than Nature has 
already made it. Miss Thackeray’s next essay is on a less painful 
subject. She deals with that most delightful of novelists, Jane Austen. 
Every word of her criticism is worth weighing. Perhaps one of the 
most important points she touches upon is the difference between the 
higher class of novel of the present day and that of the last generation. 
It is difficult, as Miss Thackeray observes, to determine how much each 
novel “ reflects of the times of which it was written ; how much of its 
character depends upon the mind and the mood of the writer.” And 
Miss Thackeray goes on to say, “the living writers of the day,” 
pointing, we should suppose, to one novelist in particular, “lead us into 





#2 “Toilers and Spinsters : and other Essays.” By Miss Thackeray, Author of 
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distant realms and worlds undreamt of in the placid and easily con- 
tented gigot age.’ Again, in another very clever and amusing essay, 
“ Heroines and their Grandmothers,” she reverts to the subject. No 
answer, perhaps, can be given, or rather no answer to which a dozen 
people would agree. But such considerations as Miss Thackeray puts 
before us, help us to estimate Jane Austen’s weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings. Of passion, such as in all ages has formed the novelist’s and 
dramatist’s chief theme—for the novel and drama only essentially 
differ in form—we have not atrace. Love, with Miss Austen, is a very 
prosaic feeling. Of religion she seems to know little, except that it 1s 
a form established by the State, and that some clergymen, like Mr. 
Collins, make very amusing characters. To philosophy there is no pre- 
tence in her pages. But these blanks, great as they are, are not the 
only ones. We meet no sympathy with anything, except with what is 
fashionable and respectable. Music and painting are mere accomplish- 
ments. Not one of her characters ever betrays any enthusiasm. She 
herself, never steps out of the way to describe the beauties of a sunset, 
or.a landseape. The seasons go by in her pages without a remark on 
their loveliness. Winter is known only by its balls, and summer by its 
picnics. But we have already sufficiently played the devil’s advocate. 
Those who wish to know in what Jane Austen’s great merits really 
consist should, by all means, study Miss Thackeray’s most sympa- 
thizing and intelligent paper. The other articles in the volume are 
all equally good. Many of them consist of letters to our contemporary 
The Pall Mall Gazette, which attracted attention on their appearance, 
and will again be read with pleasure. In “ Five o’Clock Tea” there 
are some curious speculations on literary work. In spite of the high 
authority quoted we cannot say that the statement that “the eighth 
hour is often worth all the others put together,” agrees with our own 
experience. It reminds us rather of an old definition of eloquence, 
“speaking nonsense till sense comes.” It is not, we suppose, ne- 
cessary to formally recommend Miss Thackeray’s book to our readers. 

Mr. Bardsley’s volume on “ English Surnames’™ is a very good 
specimen of the work which the nineteenth century can turn out in 
such abundance. Every year the Universities send out a number of 
men, highly trained and educated, who are capable of writing well upon 
any subject to which they may give their attention. And Mr. Bards- 
ley has evidently bestowed a great deal of attention not only upon 
surnames, but upon philology in general. The great fault of his book 
is a tendency to flippancy and weak jokes. His jokes, too, are not 
always new. His derivation of “ ostler,” as if “oat-stealer,” has, to 
our knowledge, been in print at least thirty years. He is sometimes 
also inaccurate; but his inaccuracy evidently often proceeds rather 
from haste than ignorance. Thus in his preface he talks about “ Miss 
Muloch’s ‘ History of Christian Names,’ ”’ a sentence in which there is 
a little nest of blunders. So, too, at page 144 he misquotes Piers 
Plowman :— 





*3 “Our English Surnames: Their Sources and Significations.” By Charles 
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* Death cam dryvynge after, 
And al to duste passed 
Kynges and Knyghtes.” 


By writing “ passed’’ for “ pashed,” Mr. Bardsley weakens the whole 
force of a magnificent passage. “ Pash,” we may notice, is used by 
Shakspeare. ‘“ With my armed fist, I’ll pash him over the face,” says 
Ajax in “Troilus and Cressida” (act ii. se. 3), and the word is still a 
provincialism in the North East of Yorkshire, especially in the saying, 
“ He’ull pash oop all afore him.” Again, we think Mr. Bardsley is 
hardly correct, when he makes Ashurst and Ashley (pp. 92, 98), to 
be connected with ash, the tree. We, on the other hand, should be 
disposed to refer both words to the Welsh wysg, a current. Mr. 
Bardsley should turn to Mr. Isaac Taylor’s “ Words and Places,” 
where under Esk he will find a vast amount of information on the 
subject. Mr. Bardsley may be able, we are aware, to quote authori- 
ties in favour of the ash-tree derivation, but he should have given us 
the choice of the other derivation. Again, we do not feel quite sure 
that Mr. Bardsley is right in translating “ Wonte” by weasel 
(p. 118). Is it not rather a mole, still preserved in our South country 
provincialism “ wont,” or “ want,” as Mr. Bardsley himself notices at 
pages 202 and 443? But these are very small blemishes where there 
are so many merits. The book is a mine of information and amuse- 
ment, and we can strongly recommend it both to circulating libraries 
and to schools. 

Dr. Mackay’s “Lost Beauties of the English Language’™ is a 
well-intentioned book. But it must be used with great caution. 
Generally speaking, the advice “ verbum insolitum tanquam scopulum 
vitare,” cannot with impunity be neglected. The man makes his style. 
Carlyle uses words which no one else dare to use. They are right and 
proper in his pages, though even with him they not seldom wear an 
air of affectation and extravagance. Our poets, too, especially Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Rossetti, Morris, and many others, have of late years 
given new life to many a long-forgotten word. Mr. Furnivall and Mr. 
Skeat, too, in prose have shown us the wonderful resources of our 
English language. But after all, each one must choose for himself. 
Words are to the literary artist what colours are to the painter. 
Language, too, has its own laws. Some years since there was a great 
controversy as to which was most proper for the English people to use 
“to telegram,” or “ to telegraph,” or “to telegrapheme.” We forget 
now which we were ordered to use. But since that day an unsuspected 
word has sprung up, and beaten all three out of the field. Both in the 
United States and in England the commercial world now says “to 
wire.” The doctrine of the “survival of the fittest’ holds good in 
language. Dr. Mackay’s book may with discrimination be used as a 
sort of gradus. Still it should not be allowed to lie about. We should 
be afraid of its effects upon any young writer, especially in the Daily 
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Telegraph, who discovered that, according to Dr. Mackay, “ gutter- 
slush” and “ jobber-noule” were among the lost beauties of the English 
language. But Dr. Mackay does not often fall into such mistakes. 
He has evidently taken much trouble with his work, and we have to 
thank him for having given us in such a convenient form so many 
words which illustrate both the great beauty and the great wealth of 
our mother-tongue. 

Many, however, of the words which Dr. Mackay gives us amongst 
the lost beauties of the English language are still in common use 
amongst our peasantry. We are, therefore, especially glad to receive 
that portion of “The Transactions of the Marchester Literary 
Club,”* which deals with the Lancashire Glossary. The Committee 
of the Glossary have now fairly got to work. Mr. Nodal, the chair- 
man, gives an account of what has been already done. We are glad 
to see that both he and Dr. Ernest Adams have adopted Mr. Skeat’s 
plan of registering every word in each district, in opposition to that 
proposed by the Saturday Review. As Dr. Adams rightly says, 
“to limit a county glossary to the words peculiar to that county 
alone would be absurd, and it would also be impossible for them to say 
what words did not exist in other counties” (p. 21). Both he and 
Mr. Nodal also touched upon that most difficult of all questions, the 
pronunciation. We would suggest that if Mr. Ellis’s Glossic Code 
could not be adopted in full—and we certainly think there are great 
difficulties in the way—some modification of it might be adopted. 
Mr. Ellis himself might be asked to draw up a more simple code for 
general use. It would, of course, be a great advantage if all the 
English dialects could be compiled under one system of pronunciation. 
We feel quite sure, by our own experience and that of others, that 
Mr. Ellis very much underrates the difficulties of his Glossie for 
ordinary capacities, especially in the country. Our fear is, that many 
persons who would gladly contribute to the work of collecting pro- 
vincialisms, will be repelled by the labour of mastering so intricate a 
system of sound-symbols. As an example of the wealth of the Lan- 
cashire dialect, Mr. Nodal mentioned that in the Fylde district there 
were no less than three or four different pronunciations, and almost as 
many different dialects. But the most curious point remains to be 
mentioned—that “ where a river was fordable, or crossed by a bridge, 
the dialect was the same on both sides of the river; but as soon as the 
river becomes unfordable, the dialect changed on both sides” (p. 24) 
The Society has begun its work well. It needs only to be carried on 
with the same spirit, and success is certain. 

We gladly welcome the first volume of the “ English Dialect So- 
ciety.” ** It belongs to series B, and contains seven reprints of scarce 
and valuable glossaries. Before we notice them, however, we must 
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say a few words upon the general Introduction, written, we presume, 
by the editor, Mr. Skeat. It is full of valuable matter. Most impor- 
tant is Mr. Skeat’s advice to word-collectors. He warns them not to 
omit words because they are common to several districts. “Quite 
common words,” he most rightly says, “ will acquire a new value and 
interest when duly labelled with the localities in which they are used, 
or when the pronunciation of them (often different in different districts) 
ean be supplied.” On the other hand, Mr. Skeat also warns word- 
collectors of precisely the opposite error of supposing that some 
word is peculiar to their own district, and to no other. He gives a very 
good instance of this from Mr. J. P. Morris’s Furness Glossary. Mr. 
Morris rightly pointed out that the Furness ¢a yeer, for this year, is 
used by Chaucer. But, rejoins Mr. Skeat, Chaucer was better ac- 
quainted with the Southern than the Northern Dialect, and we are 
not therefore surprised at the word turning up in Pegge’s MS. Kentish 
Glossary, which was secured last year for the English Dialect Society 
at Sir Frederick Madden’s sale. Again, Mr. Skeat most properly 
warns the word-collector against etymology. This is no part of his 
work. His duty is to register, and to register only: As Mr. Skeat 
says, “he, and only he, can supply the frue sense, the true use, the 
exact locality, the statements as to whether it is common or uncommon, 
as to what class of people use it, and the like practical details which 
form the only true scientific basis for study.” The italics, we may 
remark, are Mr. Skeat’s. This work of simply registering may appear 
very humble, but it will be more valuable just now than any amount 
of etymology. The remaining portion of Mr. Skeat’s Introduction is 
taken up with an account of the work which is in hand for the Society. 
We have only to say that the advice which he gives is excellent, and 
that further it is highly to his credit to have brought out the present 
instalment in so short a time. We now come to the Reprints of 
various Glossaries in the present volume, which have all been edited 
by Mr. Skeat. The first is a reprint of a glossary at the end of 
Hutton’s “Tour to the Caves in the Environs of Ingleborough and 
Settle, in the West Riding of Yorkshire.” [1781.] Hutton’s book 
has long been very scarce, and the present handsome reprint is there- 
fore a great boon. Mr. Skeat’s work, as editor, we need not say, is 
most carefully done. We have collated the reprint with the original. 
Mr. Skeat has corrected one or two misspellings and misprints, such 
as “ twinters’”’ for “ twinter,” and re-arranged some of the words, but 
has in all cases given the reader due notice. The next series- of 
reprints is taken from Marshall’s volumes of “Rural Economy” of 
different counties. Marshall’s volumes are not -expensive, but are 
excessively cumbrous, so that these reprints in so handy a form will 
be very welcome. Marshall’s West Devonshire Glossary has the 
advantage of beirig annotated by Mr. Shelly, who has also marked 
some of the pronunciation in glossic. This, too, we have collated 
with the original. The only remark we have to offer to the editor is 
whether it would not be as well for the English Dialect Society to 
adhere to one system of writing botanical scientific names. Marshall 
is not very particular, nor were botanists particular in his day. Mr. 
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Shelly’s notes are excellent. Thus he corrects Marshall’s statement 
that “ Fairies” in the Devonshire dialect mean squirrels. Mr. Shelly 
adds that they mean polecats. And it is worth noticing that the 
French belette is derived by Diez from bella, and that our own urchin 
means both a hedgehog and a fairy. The last reprint in the volume 
is that of Dr. Willan’s Glossary of the “ Mountainous District of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire.” As this glossary appeared in the seven- 
teenth volume of “ Archwologia,” it was practically inaccessible, and 
the present re-issue, therefore, is not amongst the least of the many 
benefits in the present volume. This reprint, too, has the advantage 
of being annotated by Mr. F. K. Robinson, the well-known compiler 
of the “Whitby Glossary.” We have, too, collated this with the 
original, and can bestow the same unqualified praise on the editor’s work. 
In one or two places, where a word like “ Arles” had been misplaced 
under “Arr,” it is restored to its proper position. Altogether the 
present volume may be taken as an earnest of the future success of the 
English Dialect Society. We shall look forward with great interest 
to the next volume of reprints. Amongst them we would venture to 
suggest the glossary from Meriton’s “Praise of Yorkshire Ale,” 

1697], and the still rarer, “The Obliging Husband and Imperious 
h os or, the West Country Clothier” [1717], in the Devonshire 

ect 


Lastly, we have a quantity of children’s books. We do not exactly 
know whether they are part of the late Christmas literature, or whether 
the publishers intend them for Easter. Certainly they are of a much 
tamer character than the generality of Christmas books, and are most 
of them intended for girls. Perhaps boys read most at Christmas 
and girls at Easter. We do not pretend to have read the history of 
Elsie” as she is portrayed in three different volumes. By the help, 
however, of the illustrations, and by dips here and there, we can safely 
give a favourable account. “The Fairy. Family”™ consists not only 
of prose, but of verse of a much higher character than we generally 
find in such books. The illustrations and “getting up” are also 
remarkably good. “Fables and Fancies”” deserves the same high 
praise, whilst Lady Barker’s “ Sybill’s Book”” has already, we believe, 
become a classic in the nursery and schoolroom. 





7 T, “Elsie Densmore.” By Martha Farquharson. London: Henry S. King 
and Co. II. ‘ Elsie’s Girlhood.” By Martha Farquharson. Same Publishers. 
hee ‘*Elsie’s Holidays at Rowlands.” By Martha Farquharson. Same Pub- 

shers. 
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Fairy Mythology of Europe.” By Archibald Maclaren. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1874. 

* ‘Fables and Fancies.” By Beata Francis. With Illustrations by J. B. 
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ae publishers of the present series of “The Works of James 

Gillray the Caricaturist,’”” have had in view the production of a 
volume which should offer a popular, and at the same time a fairly 
complete picture of the activity and times of the artist, who in 1770, 
found political caricature in its struggling infancy, and whose un- 
wearied pencil during the course of forty years brought the art to its 
fullest maturity. A selection from Gillray’s caricatures was first pub- 
lished in parts by Messrs. Miller, Rodwell and Martin, and Blackwood of 
Edinburgh, about 1818, but the undertaking was never completed, and 
the series ended with Part IX. In 1830 Thomas McClean, who had 
secured a large proportion of the original copperplates of Gillray’s 
works, brought out a set of impressions from them in a collected form 
in two volumes. Next, Mr. Henry Bohn, having become the possessor 
of the original copperplates of the series first published by Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, which had been reprinted in the edition of 1830, and having also 
obtained several large important plates chiefly published by Fores of Pic- 
cadilly, rearranged them in two divisions, and issued them in 1851 in 
one thick folio volume, the coarser subjects being collected in a supple- 
mentary form. Mr. Bohn also secured the co-operation of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, who with the assistance of Mr. R. H. Evans, prepared an ac- 
count of the caricatures in an octavo volume to accompany the plates. 
But the form in which Gillray’s Works were thus preserved was too 
costly for the general public, and it is for the general public that the 
present work is intended. Such subjects as would be likely to puzzle the 
average reader by their too distant allusion, or to offend him by their 
coarseness, have been suppressed, whilst in many cases only the more 
pungent portions of certain caricatures are given,in order to make 
room for the introduction of a wider selection than either of the hitherto 
published editions affords. This selection gathered from the best 
public and private sources is accompanied by a summary of events 
illustrated by the caricatures, and particulars regarding the personages 
depicted in them. It will be seen that the present publication does 
not afford the materials necessary for original study of Gillray’s work. 
The reduced size of many of the cuts, and the partial selection made 
from others, preclude the possibility of our basing on them any esti- 
mate of Gillray’s peculiar gift. For such a purpose as this, examina- 
tion of impressions taken from the original copperplates can alone 
suffice. The volume before us is intended for and adapted to the 
service of the general reader, and not only contains all the informa- 
tion which he can possibly require, but is calculated to afford valuable 
assistance to special students of the time, and to be a useful introduc- 
tion to the study of works which preserve the designs in their original 
dimensions. The engravings are carefully arranged in chronological 
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order, and the execution of the accompanying text, which deals with 
the Works and Times of the artist, leaves nothing to be desired ; it is 
full of information on every point which suggests itself, thorough, 
complete, well ordered, and written in simple and intelligible English. 
The introduction, which contains a short biography of Gillray, is 
scarcely so good in workmanship, and would seem to have been done 
by a different hand. The writer displays a slight tendency to phrase- 
making, and falls into the faults common to modern biographers. He 
incorporates picturesque guesses with his facts, and where matter is 
deficient supplies its place by the introduction of facts which are 
hardly relevant. The care and spirit with which the illustrations selected 
have been reproduced deserves the highest commendation. Achitophel 
in the Dumps (Fox seated desponding on a braying Ass) p. 71; Pitt 
as Fawning Bill, p. 90; Madame Schwellenberg gliding into Paradise, 
p- 137 ; Flemish characters; Sin, Death, and the Devil (Queen Char- 
lotte, Pitt, and Thurlow), p. 146; and The Gout, p. 264; are designs 
distinguished by such fine qualities of expression, draughtmanship, 
and invention as render them interesting in themselves as works of 
art. We may say of the artist with George Cruikshank, “ He that 
did these things was a great man, sir,—a very great man, sir!’ We 
have noted however but few instances where all is noteworthy, for 
even such cuts as have no special artistic value are of the highest 
interest as pictures of contemporary life and manners, and the full 
series taken in conjunction with the explanatory text, form an attrac- 
tive as well as a most desirable contribution to our knowledge of the 
political history of the period. 

“A Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters (1830-1838),”? is 
the title of a republication of sketches by Maclise, accompanied by 
notes written for the most part by William Maginn, which appeared 
originally in the pages of Fraser’s Magazine. Some of these sketches 
reach excellence of a very high order, the best seem to be those 
which present the faintest traces of intentional caricature. Caricature 
in the hands of a born caricaturist is but rarely cruel, the victim 
himself may generally see his presentment without much suffering ; 
but caricature in the hands of those not to the manner born, becomes 
a dangerous weapon, never unsheathed except with intent to kill. 
Throughout the long series of Gillray’s works which we have just 
passed in review, we find scarcely a trace of personal animosity ; his 
pencil is always -good-humoured even when it is least flattering, but 
Maclise, whose daily studies would induce a habit of mind quite foreign 
to the attitude of the genuine caricaturist, now and then handles the 
unaccustomed tools with a cruel severity of intention, unredeemed by 
any touch of sympathy or compassion. The ghastly drawing of old 
Samuel Rogers, from which Goethe turned in humane disgust, and the 
equally offensive sketch of Harriet Martineau, are just specimens of 





2 «¢A Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters (1830-38).” Drawn by the 
late Daniel Maclise, R.A. Accompanied with Notices, chiefly by the late William 
Maginn, LL.D. Republished from Fraser’s Magazine. Edited by William 
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what might have become in the hands of Gillray merely happy hits, 
but which the serious pencil of Maclise endues with a horrible bitter- 
ness. The blows are too weighty for joke, and amusing irony passes 
into the expression of brutal malevolence. By far the greater portion 
however of this Gallery, is filled by sketches of pure character, drawn 
with a master’s force in design and power of abstraction. Extreme 
simplicity of line, and skilful science of arrangement command attention, 
and in every instance the power shown of distinctly individualizing the 
type is of a high order. Godwin isa fine example of subtle expression ; 
the sketch of John Soane the architect ; of Coleridge, infirm and aged, 
the Coleridge sheltered by Gillman through the last sad stage; of 
Cruikshank mounted on a beer barrel sketching the humours of the 
tavern ; these are pictures which do indeed help us to realize facts. 
Lastly, let us name that which is perhaps the finest in the whole col- 
lection, the warning figure of Talleyrand sleeping after dinner by the 
fire, sleeping the heavy sleep of worn out decrepitude. His book has 
fallen from his nerveless hands between his feet, the candles which 
light his desolate slumbers gutter miserably down, whilst from the 
shelf above watch the busts of men once actors with him in the busy 
theatre from which they have passed into the shades whither he too is 
beckoned. Of Maginn’s accompanying notes, Mr. Bates, the present 
editor, speaks in terms of high encomium, terms which are certainly 
not warranted either by their manner or their matter. He tells us 
that they are “pregnant with learning, and all aglow with the lam- 
bent humour of Aristophanes and Rabelais ;” but a reader of even 
average cultivation will, we think, fail to detect the learning, whilst 
any person of taste must too surely be annoyed and offended by the 
all-pervading tone of slangy and rollicking cleverness, which enriches 
most of the articles with specimens of “ bad style.’? Maginn himself, 
if he wrote the notice of Miss Martineau, had every reason to desire 
that his name should be suppressed. 

Mr. Redgrave’s “ Dictionary of Artists of the English School’* 
is a most useful contribution to art-literature, the need of which 
has long made itself sensibly felt. It is the first work in the form 
of a dictionary which has been devoted exclusively to artists of 
the English School. Mr. Redgrave has included painters, sculptors, 
architects, engravers, and ornamentists; the materials have been 
collected with diligence, and no source of information has been ne- 
glected. Of course in the first essay towards the production of an 
ouvrage d’ensemble, lacune are sure to be discovered; but Mr. Red- 
grave seems to have done everything in his power to make the book 
as complete as possible. He has wisely included amongst his English 
artists, not only such foreigners as came to this country in their early 
youth, and who, like Fuseli, learnt their art here, practised it here, 
and died here, but also any foreign artists who have held any public 
employment or appointment here, or who have been pron, with 





8 “ A Dictionary of Artists of the English School: Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Ornamentists.” By Samuel Redgrave, London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 1874. 
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the art institutions of the country, as for instance Dassier, Engraver 
to the Royal Mint in 1755, and Angelica Kauffman. The length 
of the notices does not vary in accordance with the importance of 
the artist noticed. To those who may object that names have been 
inserted of those who have left little behind them, or that a full ac- 
count is given of the life of an obscure man, whilst those of greater 
men are passed over in a few short lines, Mr. Redgrave explains that 
in each case he has been guided by the materials at his disposal. 
Sometimes ample information exists concerning an indifferent artist, 
when a few meagre particulars are all that can be gleaned concerning 
one of eminence. In each case he has carefully collected, and faith- 
fully preserved for us all that could be saved from oblivion, and in so 
doing has not only produced a convenient handbook but has brought 
together the materials for future use and study. 

In Miss Tytler’s “Modern Painters and their Paintings’ * we 
find that notice of Reynolds and Romney, which she so strangely 
omitted from her “ Old Masters and their Pictures,” a volume which 
we reviewed last quarter. Why Miss Tytler put Greuze into the Old 
Masters and reserved his English contemporaries to swell the ranks of 
the Modern Painters is a puzzle which is wholly unexplained. The 
style in which the history of modern painting is told is by no means 
so simple and agreeable as that in which the authoress wrote her 
former volume. In the present instance, she has had to take as her 
authorities contemporary writers, and has been unable to resist the 
temptation of endeavouring to rival them in the “ tall” phrase-making 
popular with some of our art-critics. 

The second instalment of Theodor Simons’ “ Culturbilder aus Alt- 
romischer Zeit” * has now reached us. The present number con- 
tains “Ein Gastmahl bei Lucullus,” and “Ein Hochzeitsfest im 
Romischen Karthago.” The lively descriptions of the text are 
based on very thorough antiquarian research, and the author in his 
notes give us many valuable references. The pictures of peaceful 
domestic life with which he deals in the present part do not afford, 
either to himself or to his illustrator, the same brilliant opportunity 
for dramatic display which were opened out to them by the gladia- 
torial show and the chariot race on which they spent their energies in 
their first number (West. Rev., April, 1873). We are consequently 
inclined to see the shortcomings of their work even more forcibly than 
before, when a certain amount of exciting dash, which befitted the 
subject, carried the eye captive. Nothing short of genuine art can 
give meaning and reality to quiet passages of subdued action the 
movement of which has to be indicated by the modulation of a ges- 
ture. Alexander Wagner is not equal to such a task as this, and in 
his Robing of the Bride we at once perceive his lack of sympathetic 
and refined intention. 

The first edition of Professor Streckfuss’s “ Lehrbuch der Perspec- 





4 ‘¢Modern Painters and their Paintings.’’ For the Use of Schools. By Sarah 
Tytler. London: Strahan and Co. 1873. 

5 “ Aus Altrémischer Zeit Culturbilder.” Von Theodor Simons. Mit Illustra- 
tions von Alexander Wagner, Lieferung II. Berlin: Gebriictor Paetel. 1874. 
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tive” * appeared as far back as 1858. Later, the author published 
two supplements, in which he introduced further simplifications of his 
original methods, and also added several new diagrams. He has now 
entirely recast the work and improved it, adapting it carefully both for 
the purposes of self-instruction and for the use of schools. The atlas 
which accompanies the text furnishes the learner with all the help 
which he can possibly require, in a compact and simple form. The 
extreme pains which have been bestowed, indeed, on the simplification 
of every problem, on the reduction of the number of working lines, 
and on rendering the working out of each diagram perfectly intelligible 
to the learner ought to insure the success of the work. 

The numbers of “The Picture Gallery," published by Sampson 
Low and Marston, for October, November, and December of the past 
year, maintain their wonted excellence. The December number is 
specially attractive, containing a charming reproduction of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Countess Spencer. The text is hardly up to the merit of 
the photographs. 

“Gleanings for the Drawing-room’*® is a book intended for the 
less educated portion of the religious public. 





6 ‘¢ Lehrbuch der Perspective zum Schulgebranche und Selbstunterrichte.” Prof. 
Wilhelm Streckfuss, Mit einem Atlas. Second Edition. Breslau: Trewendt. 
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8 ‘*Gleanings for the Drawing-room in Prose and Verse.” With Illustrations 
after Sir Edwin Landseer, Birket Foster, &c. London: Partridge and Co. 
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